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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 





Munus & officium, nil fcribens ipfe, docebo :— 
Quid deceat, quid non; quo Virtus, quo ferat 
error. Hor, ArT, Poer, 





Mr. Ep! Tor, 

AVING long entertained an opinion, 

contirmed by experience, that the 
Ryle of Mr. Hume’s hiftory is throughout 
foleciitical, clumfy, deftitute of elegance, 
and never elevated beyond mediocrity of 
compofition, I have perpetually been 
furpriled and difgufted by the praifes 
which inconfideration, unfkilfulnefs, or 
faife candour, has lavifhed upon him, as a 
matter of fine writing. ‘Though I know 
myfe'f to be perfeétly fuperior to every 
prejudice in this refpect aflignable to re- 
ligious antipathies, the moft unequivocal 
proof of rectitude will be found in an ac- 
tual examination of the ftyle in queftion ; 
and, as the character of Elizabeth was 
lately pointed out to me as a fpecimen of 
peculiar merit, let that be the fubject of 
criticiim on this occafion: a portion nei- 
ther more nor lefs exceptionable, I dare 
fay, than any other: 

* So dark a cloud overcaft the evening 
of that day which bad fone out with a 
mighty luttre, in che eyes of all Europe.” - 

he porate, bad foone out, is aukward 
and undignified. He would betrer have 
Written, foune forth, or, fimply, /Lore. 
However, let this pafs: bad fone is un- 
grammatical. Shone is the preterite, but 
fined is the participle, and was required 
Rete: fee our common verfion at Exodus 
XXXIV. 29; 2 Kings iii, 223 Ifaiah ix. 2; 
Luke Ie gi 2 Cor. iv. 6.—Befides, the : 
Whole tefleétion fuygelts a notion of dur- * 
ave Caamity; fuch as infinity or datage, 
‘OF years Preceding her diffolution :— 

From MorlbYrough’s eyes the ftreams of dotage 


Tix WV, 


And Swift expires, a driveller and a flow :— 
"ttle ie “ays Of forrow, where the fuf- 
ertire: — into a lethargic Jumber, and 
convylt wey, without farther ftruggle or 
“en ny which is the abfurd and in- 
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confiftent language of our hiftorian’s pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

‘* ‘There are few great perfonages in 
hiftory, who have been more expofed ta 
the calumny of enemies, and the adula- 
tion of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; 
and yet there fcarcely is any whofe re- 
putation has been more certainly deter- 
mined by the unanimous content of po- 
fterity.” 

Now the writer did not mean what is 
here alferted. Elizabeth's charaéter is 
no more expofed to calumny and adula- 
tion, than the charaéter of any other per- 
fon; becaufe calumny and adulation 
make no rational diftinétions. Her cha- 
racter may, indeed, have :acurred more 
calumny and adulation, or have been the 
vbje@ of them, than that of molt other 

eople: and this ts what the hiftorian 
would have expreffed, had he known how 
to write Englifh phrafeology. He fhould 
have faid alfo, ‘* more confdenily, or poft- 
tively, determined :” becaule he is {peak- 
ing, not with reference to abfolue truth, 
but individual opinion. Morcover, unlefs 
all thefe calumniators and fiatterers were 
the cotemporaries of Elizabeth, which 
the writer certainly did not intend, it ts 
not very eafy, I think, to difcover how 
{ich total difugreement can fuddenly be- 
come the unammous con/ent of pofterity. 

“ The unufual length of her admini- 
firation, and the ftrong features of her 
charaéter, were able to overcome all diffi- 
culties; and obliging her detractors to 
abate much of their inveétives, and her 
admirers fomewhat of their panegyrics, 
have at laf, in {pite of polirical factions, 
and, what is more, of religious animofi- 
ties, produced a uniform judgment with 
regard ro her conduct. 

An Englifhman would have written 
reign inftead of adminifraiion in this 

lace: here we have oe impropriety. 
The fancy too of a feaiure, as able to 
overcome a prejudice, may pafs, but will 
have few admirers among readers of tatte 
and difcernment. But what congruous 


application the mere incidental and idle 
X x c'reumftance 
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circumftance of a sorte retgn fimply, can 
be dilcovered as poficiling, for the abate- 
ment of inveétive and admiration, | cer- 
tainly know not.—Befides, firong features 
of charaéter, if good, may overpower 
petty cenfures; | bad, may mocerate 
extravagant applauie; but how /fron 

features, in general, can affeét this, is not 
“evident. Undoubtedly, the expreflion is 
alrovether too lax and indifcriminate. 
Inftead of © @ unjform,” write “ an 
uniform.” And what an tnfipid conclu- 
fion have we here—*“ a uniform judgment 
avith regard to her condudi.’ The pooreft 
fcribbler could not have clothed his fen- 
timent in more beggar!y expreffion. Nor 
is it tine, I apprehend, that the yudoment 
of writers, or readers, is uaform on this 
point. 

« Her vigour, her conftarncy, her mag- 
napimity, her penetration, vigilance, ade 
drefs, are allowed to merit the higheft 
praifes, and appear not to have been fur- 
pafied by any perfon that ever filled a 
throne. 

Confancy, in this general fenfe, is well 
repreiemted by the cexflaniza cf the Ro- 
mans; but Enylifhmcn rather apply the 
word fpecifically to Lve or friend/hip ; 
pervfeverance, firrmnefs, fleady refolutien, or 
fometh ng equivalent, would better have 
reprefented the writer’s Intention in 
this place. The laft claufe, however, 
in this fentence, is tame and coid in the 
extreme; and ** appears to me not to 
have been furpafied by any perfon that 
ever” received the applauie of fine 
writing. 

* A conduét lefs rigorous, lefs impe- 
rious, More fincere, more indulgent to her 
peaple, woud bave been vequilite to form 
a perfeét character.” f 

How would bave been? At one time 
more than another? No, furely: it thould 
be ** 7s requifite,” in addition to her ex- 
cellencies. And, perhaps, we fhall come 
Pearer propriety and truth, by afic rting 
an entire frecdem from thele dete€ts, ra- 
ther than a partial gualifcation of them, 
to be the defideratum for the perfcétion 
of her chara¢ter. 

ps By the force of her mind, the con- 
trolled ail her more aétive and ftronger 
qualiti and prevented them from run- 
ming into excets.” 

This feems to me a contradiAion to the 
former paragraph. Vf the were free from 
éacess in ber ftronger qualities, why fhould 
we with her to have been ef rigorous, 
res Impe per than fhe was? I acknow. 

re mylei puzzled here. The writer 


sCOEC 
i pe ae om i 
Appears accvated by a itrong defire ro ex- 


b 
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the Style of Hume. [Mar 


hibit a ftriking antithefis, Without poffee, 


ing og of Conception, oF dexte, 
rity of language, fufficient for his pur. 
pote: and it is this fuperficial glitter thas 

ee e .. wlat 
dazzles the quick and heedlefs reader, bur 
will not impole on judicious Critics, nog 
is difcoverable in the compofitions of a 
fuperior artift. There is an aukwardnes 


i$ 


too in the phrafeology more attive arg 
fironger : better * more {trong and ative," 
or without more, but with the latter 2. 
rangement of the adjeCtives, for the fa): 
of a more modulated cadence, Indeed 
the whole fentence is infipid, and betrays 
not a fingle fircke of a mafter. 

“* Her heroifm was exempt from teme. 
rity, her frugality from avarice, her 
friendfhip from partiality, her aétive ten. 
per from turbulence, and a vain ambi. 
tion.” 

This is not exceptionable in point of 
compofition ; but of the four pofitions, 
the two laft are very difputable, and wij 
be acceded to by few, | ihould think, who 
have ftudied the conduct of this queen. 

«© She guarded not herfelf with equal 
care, or equal fuccefs, from ‘effer infirm. 
ties ; the rivalfhip of beauty, the defire of 
admiration, the jealoufy of love, and the 
fallies of anger.” 

I find nothing here alfo particulztly 
reprehenfible. The defire of admiratiut 
wants vigour, and ¢he fallses of anger 
makes a moft unmufical conclufion. A 
well-tuned ear will perceive the fupe- 
riority of a different arrangement—* the 
fallies of anger, and the jealoufy of love.” 

But, Mr. Editor, I am afraid of weary- 
ing you and your reacers, though I 
might have been more circumitantial 10 
my exceptions, with an examination . 
what may appear to many, very flight ene 
unimpoctant improprieties ; and wil, 
theretore, referve the remainder of my 
examination for fume future Number, # 
this difquifition fall in with the purpos 
of your Mifecllany. And, 1 the ren 
time, if your readers, after teeing what 
Hume és, fhould be inclined to view wee 
he és not, but oug bt to have been, to aoe 
the commendations which are laviinee 
upon him; let them turn to eae 
preface to his Shak{fpeare, oF his tl be 
of the poets, and their conviction = 
complete. They will pafs from the al 
templation of a puny bantiing and his i 
ftruétures in the duit, to the ner 
of a giaut of mighty bone and bold ¢ P 
prife, piling Offa on Olympus, 2? 
lium on Offa, till he feales the fkies: ‘ 

GipBert WAKETIE 


Hagkney, April 30, 1797° Ti 
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[7 the Fiditor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, — 

sHOUGH your correfpondent G. W. 
s| aiferts, that my vertion of Hebrews 
xi. 3.  feems to be unreafonable, and 
‘; certainly unneceffary,’’ yet he has not 
ofered one argument to prove its unrea- 
fnablene(s; nor has he, by his para 
phrafe of the fenfe, fhown it to be un- 
reafunable, unlefs he can make it appa- 
rent, that ta GrAew@ueva, or, things woich 
we ven, Means, according to his para- 
phrafed verfion, “ the prefent fyftem of 
religious faith.” | But who, that has been 
in the hibit of thrnking, does not fee, that 
this is impoffible? 1 fhould conceive it 
muft be obvious, almoft to every one, that 
by “things which are feen,”’ Paul meant 
the mundane phenomena: and if this be 
his meaning, my verfion of the paflage 
mult be uuavoidably adopted. 

After all. though it muft be obferved, 
that I only contend for the natural 
and uxfpphifficated meaning of the word 
Brrroutvay G. W. is, doubtlefs, better 
acquainted with the fer:ptural fenfe of 
words than I pretend to be, or than I can 
be, confiftently with thofe fentiments 
which I fhall ever glory to avow, and 
labour to propagate. Your’s, &c. 

Maner Place, Valworth, TV. TAyLor. 
RT Tara 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HIS is the fourth piece, in continua- 
~ tion of the poetry of Hywet, fon 
oo OWAIN GwyNEz, which you have 
been pleated to infert; and, as there are 
but four more extant, and thofe fhorr, I 
with te give them all, to be preferved in 
your valuable repofitory. Your’s, &c. 
MEIRION. 
Hy wel ah Owain a’i cant. 
Paw vai lawen vain ; pan vryfiai_waed 3 
Pan wyar wariai; 
“hi tyvel; pan ruzid ei thai 
a RuzLan, pan ruz-lys lofgai; 
an ruzam, rhuz-flam flemyyai hyd név, 
Ein azev ni nozai: 
Hawz gweled goleu-lofg arnai, 
O yaer wen geir ymyl MENAI.— 
Prengyfant trydydyz o vai, trican-llong 
Yn llynges vordia: ° 
A degcant cyman a’u ciliai 
Cyvarv, heb un varv ar VENAT. 
THE TRANSLATION. 
Hywel, the fon of Owain, compofed it. 
nen the ravens rejoice ; when blood is haft- 
éc — the gore runs bubbling; when 
ane : — 3; when the houfes redden in 
a ae gen ge sys is burning ; when 
Up to heaven. ay x the ruddy flame it blazes 
plainly is ake abode affords no fhelter; and 
White walle an, gt conflagration feen from the 
> Upop the thore of Menai 





ening 
the 


They perithed on the third day of May, three 
hundred hips of a fleet roving the ocean: and 
ten hundred times the number the oppoting wea- 
pon would put to flight, leaving not a fingle 
beard on Menai. 

*.* There is an error of the prefs in the 
firft word of the original of the laft piece: tor 
Afweift, read Afw/ei/i. 

eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mazazine. 
SIR, 
fPHOUGH not unacquainted with the 
toi! and vexation attending rhyme 
bunting, yet lL own, I have acquired fuch 
a relith for the jingle, when happily exe 
ecuted, that J mutt requeft vou to indulge 
me with the infertion of a few words in 
its favour, in reply to the unmerciful at- 
tack made upon it by your ingenious 
Enquirer. 

And firft, with refpeét to the fource 
of the pleafure it affords, [ do not {ce, 
after al! he has faid, that it can be placed 
ona different foundation from that af- 
forded by verfification; for where is the 
effential difference between being pleafed 
with “ the recurrence of fimilar founds,” 
and with the return. of certain equal 
portions of fyllables ? It may be difficult, 

in either cafe, to analyfe the pleature, 
and refer it to fome original principle in 
our conftitution; but whether, in erder 
to folve the point, we call in the love of 
varicty, or of uniformity, or of novelty, 
it will, as L conceive, apply juft as well 
in one cafe, as in the other. If the prac- 
tice of rhyme originated in the dark 
ages, did not that of verfe originate im 
periods equally dark? If the Greeks and 
Romans enjoyed their poetry without 
rhyme, it is certain, that they recurred 
to modes of veriification, and a ftyle of 
recitation, extremely foreign from our 
ideas ; and who thall fay, which is mott 
in the .rivht? Rhyme is a jingle at the 
end of a line—meatured feet are a falfe 

ice through the courfe of it—pentamerer 
is a hitch in the middle. If one of thete 
is ridiculous, abftraétedly confidered, fo 
are the reft. If one ts found, by exper- 
ence, to be capable of pleating the car, 
the {ame experience may be pieaded in 

favour of another. . 

But rhyme is a fhacl:le. Doubdtlefs it 
is; and fo is verfe—fo 1S harmonious 
profe—fo is every thing wich obliges 
the writer to exertions fuperior to thoic 
of common /anguage. Khyme ts apt to 
occahion the ule of improper and unne- 
ceflary words. True; but fo does ver- 

(ification, if at all ttudied, or complex. 

An unpreiudiged critic will find, even im 

the molt celebrated of the ancient poctss 

X x 2 difturtions 
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335 
diftortions of the natural order of ideas, 
and fubftitutions of iefs proper terms for 
more proper, for the purpofe of hu- 
mouring the verfification. It is an eafy 
thing to fhow failures of every kind, in 
a bad or carelefs poct. Not only the 
mechanifm of verie, but every figure 
which is intended to elevate poetrv above 
profe, is only a fource of the ludicrous, 
when abfurdly exccuted. If a writer 1s 
not equal to the overcoming of difficul- 
ties, let him be contented with prote. 
1 am fure, the Enquirer cannot wilh to 
reduce poetry to the level of a Srern- 
hoid’s powers, or even a Dryden’s, if 
weakly and = neghgently exerted.— 
Though I do not quite agree with fome 
French critics, in the opinion, that the 
chicf pleafure of verfe arifes from its 
difficulty; yet I know of no exquifite 
produétion of art, which is of cheap 
and vulgar acquifition. It appears im- 
portant, that poctry fhould poficts fome- 
thing to diftinguifh i® in a clear and 
marked manner, from the language of 
common fpecch. The modes of verfi- 
fication practifed in modern Europe, 
fecm not to have done this fuffictently ; 
and tuo this defeét, the contrivance of 
rhyme may be attributed. With refpeét 
to Englifh heroic blank-verfe as it is 
now generally allowed, that the divifion 
of it inte parccls of ten feet is addreff- 
ed merely to the eye, and not to the 
ear; it has become fcarcely poflible to af- 
fign it measure, properly to called, or to 
difcriminate it, with any precifion, from 
melodious profe. I do not mean to af- 
fert, that it has not its peculiar beau- 
ties; and where the fubjeét and diétion 
are highly poetical, they may, perhaps, 
better accord with the freedom of blank 
verfe, than with the reftraint of rhyme 
—at leaft, unlefs the latter is managed 
with great care and fkill. Bur if expe- 
rience (the only guide in this matter) 
has fhown us, that, in fome inftances, 
rhyme May be difpenfed with, it has, 
I im gine, equally dhown, thet, in moft 
others, itcannot. I do not think, with 
the Enquirer, that there has been anv 
want of trials to vet rid of the retters of 
rhyme, and yet retain the beauties of 
verfe. But the ear has at once revolted 
againft them. A fente of deficiency has 
been perceived, which no effort on the 
part of the poet has been 
ered Clits urgent ee 
ftanding all the ct ae 

g e charms of its imagery. Ag 


to the attempts for adopting the ancient 


lyric meafures in Englith poetry, I ivok 


able to fu pply; 


Defence of R bye. Aafwer eG. Ww 
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upon them only as the playful exerci 
of fcholars; and by no m in 


’ NEANS aS feroys 
or probable efforts for the improvement 
of our verfe. The thackle in ; 


them 1S CV}. 


dentiy much greater than in our rhymed 


mealures. 

On the whele, I thould hardly heftats 
to lay it down as the prefent rule of tage 
on this fubjeét, that the light, the elegant, 
the gay, the lively, the varied ftrains of 
Engilith poetry, would lofe almoft ali their 
grace and delicacy without the appendage 
of rhyme. ° 


Cosmo, 
—SSwwas asses 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magarine, 


SIR, 
I’ anfwer to G. W. it may be obferv. 
ed, that the divine title El, and its 
derivatives Eloh, Elchim, Fliah, Elioun, 
Helios, Belus, Babel, &c. &c. were ufed 
by the Chaldeans and Syrians,. many 
ages before the Jewifh facred books had 
exiftence, and could not, therefore, be 
taken from thence. On the contrary, it 
would not be difficult to prove, that the 
Jewifh writers applied to their divinny, 
the titles ufed by the furrounding nations, 
G. W. juftly obferves, the term Elioun is 
fo applied in many paffages of {cripture; 
and he will furely aliow, that Melchize- 
dek was high-prieft of Elioun, before he 
became acquainted with Abraham, whom 
he * bleffed as the lets.” 

The terms Adon, and Adonai, were 
likewife employed by the Syrians, in the 
moft remote times, as titles of the Div- 
nity, and adopted by the Jews, after 
their fettlement in Canaan. In the fame 
manner, the titles of * Lord of Hea- 
ven” (Becl-famin in Sanchoniatho) and 
“ Ancient of Davs *,” were orginaly 
ufed in Chaldea +, and employed dy the 
Jews, after their captivity in that coud 
try. | 

Even Balaam, who came from “ Aram, 
out of the mountains of the eaft,” is faid 
to have been a propiet of Febuabs, as We 
as of Elioun ¢, when he was brought . 
curfe the Ifraelites, an unknown peop.ts 
from the borders of Egypt. 4 

But the point in queftion only refpects 
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* See Daniel’s Prophecies. 

4+ Hyde, de Religione Vet. Perfar. 3 ae 

t ** Balaam faid, I cannot go “ 8. 
word of Jehuah, my God.” Numb. : 
—‘* Balaam, the fon of Beor, hath faid, &¢ 
heard the words of El, and knew the 


ledge of Edigua.” Ibid, axiv. 46 
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the celebrated prince and high-prieft of 

Salem. If he was not, 4s ftared in my 

former letter, a prieft of the Chaldean, 

or Syrian God, Elioun, whofe pedigree 

*s related by Sanchoniatho, according to 

the traditions of his countrymen; does 

G. W. then, allow, that he was pricft of 

the God of the Jews, and, as fuch, de- 

ferving of the high character given to 

him by the author ef the Epiftle to the 

Hebrews? This being taken for grant- 

ed, a prevailing opinion would be wholly 

unfounded, that the Eaftern world, be- 

fore the call of Abraham, had univerfally 

fallen off from the true worfhip, into 

idolatry. If the God of Melchiledek 

was the fame as the God of Abraham, 

Ifsac. and Jacob, how is it probable, 

that he fhould not only forfake this emi- 

nent votary, and his fucceflors, but doom 

hem to total deftruétion, in favour of an 

avowedly inferior priefthood, and of a 

people who did not adhere to his crdt- 

nances, but, with obftinate difobedicnce, 
conftantly mixed his rites with facrifices 
io Remphan, Afhtaroth, Rimmon, and 
all the Baalim ? Is this proceeding war- 
ranted by the change of name announced, 
Exod. vi. 3. where it is faid, “ I appear- 
ed unto Abraham, unto Iiaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of El Shaddai; but 
by my name Febuab, was I not known 
to them.’’ Notwithftanding this, the 
following words are referred to Abraham, 
by the author of Genefis, chap. xiv. 22: 
“ J have lifted up my hands to ¥ehuah 
El Elioun, pofleffor of heaven and earth,” 
&c. Now, if the El Elioun, and the 
El Shaddai, which nearly agree in re- 
ipeét to the fignification of the terms, 
were, in faét, the fame, as G. W. fup- 
poles, it follows, either that Abraham 
worthipped a fufpicious Canaanitith di- 
vinity, or that Melchifedek, and his 
colleagues, officiated as priefts of the 
God of the Hebrews, under a title ufed 
by their own countrymen; which f{eems 
contradictory to many parts of the New 
Teftament, wherein a divine call or com- 
miffion to Abraham is faid to have been 
heceflary, from the univerfal prevalence 
of idolatry, 

It G. W. can folve this dilemma, and 
fome other apparent inconfiftencies, 
®ove ftated, he wiil furely perform no 
mae eg He mutt, however, pro- 

a oy fair criticifm, and on proper 
eae documents, if he would claim 
Taylor's = obfervations on Mr. 

a — ion, in your laft Magazine, 
ot altord a very fatisfaétory fpecimen 
t his mode of reafoning, Gjice, in place 


Anfwer to'G. W....Modern Hexameters. 
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of argument, and nice criticifm, he has 
fubftirured what he wifhes, or chooles, to 
underitand re{pecting the paffage in quel- 
tion. Unfortunately, his withes do not 
coincide with the plain and obvious fenfe 
of the terms employed by the auther of 
the Epifile to the Hebrews, 


Camden-Place, May 10,1397. R.M. 
— rE 
To ihe Editor of she Monibly Magazine. 


SIR, 
OUR Mifcellany draws attention in 
the circlesof Weimar. InWigELAND’s 


Devifcher Merkur, for Oétober, 179%, 
twelve pages of commentary have been 
employed by fome German literato in exa- 


mining the nineteen lines inferted in your 
Firlt Volume, p. 404. with the fuperterip- 
tion, © Enolith bexameter exemplitied.”” 
He prefers thefe verfes to the earlier at- 
tempts of the Germans at the like metres: 
he objeéts to the frequent recurrence of 
the genitive particles in fuch daétyls as 
light of the, face of the; to the harfhnefs 
of fome fpondees, fuch as d/ajis sweep, 


Jleet-veat; and to the incipient trochees, 


pate that and alibongh; the latter of which 
aucht rather to have been cenlured as an 
iambic foot. Laitly, he compares -theie 
with the twenty-four German hexameters 
by which Denis has rendered the fame 
paflage of Otlian, leaving the preference 
undecided; and concludes by foretelling, 
that the Englith poets will foon be able 
to forge hexameters on the anvil of the 
Muies, with as much fkul as Kiopitock 
and Vofs. 

In the opinion of Diomedes, to which 
Sulzur fubicribes, thofe hexameters are 
moft euphonious whote feet are inter- 
woven, and are not bounded by the beg'n- 
nings and ends of words; like the Virgi- 
lian line, 

Oceanum interea furgens Aurora reliquit. 
and thofe are lealt well-founding, where 
every foot is a feparate word; as is nearly 
the cafe in the Horatian line, 

Prater cetera Romz# mene poemata centes 

Scribere ¢ 
neither are thofe hexameters praite- 
worthy, which {put into two, like laives, 
where the fecond and third fuot, as weil 
as the fifth and fixth foot, are a daciy! and 
{pondce, terminating a word. | 

Aulus Gellius (lib. xviii. c. 1§) fay 
«MM. Varro in libris difciplinarum feripst 
obfervaffe fefe in verfu hexametro quod 
omnino guintus femipes verbum diucet, 
& quod priores quimque femipedes eque 
magnam vim haberent ‘ia efficiendo vertu 
atque alii poftertores feptem.” It iy Got 
probable that all the ‘aws of es me 
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ferred from obfervation on Latin and 
Greck verfes, fhould hold good in the 
Englith language; where the moft foe 
lemn recitation in ufe (which the hex. 
ameter prefuppofes and requires) {tll 
falls far more fhort of fong than the 
mode of declamation among the ancients. 
Yet the fecond obfervation of Varro is fo 
juft, that, in reading an Englifh hexame- 
ter, the cafura, or reft, as naturally falls 
at the fifth half-foot, as, in reading an 
Englith heroic, it does at the fourth 
fy llable. 

* The foreign critic farther fufpeéts, 
that the Englith dialeét, on account of 
its extreme difconneétion, will be found 
inferior to the German for the purpoles 
of the hexametrift. He compares our 
language to a heap of odd and unce- 
mented pebbles—to fand without lime. 
And, no doubt, the Englith much negleét 
the ufe of formative fyllables, and prefer 
exprefling the relation, conncétion, and 
dependence of words by auxiliary par- 
ticles, to exprefling them by inflections 
of the words themfelves. Hence the 
fuperabundance, in our ftyle, of mores 
and thans, and ofs and thes, and the fa- 
cility of conftruéting thofe monofyllabic 
fentcnces, 

Where ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 
lf, therefore, to hexametrize fhould be- 
come an amufement of our poets; if we 
are one day to poffefs an Iliad refembling 
the original, in matter and form; if our 
devotion is to be revived by a perufal of 
the Mefhah in the mea/fures of Klopttock ; 
it may, perhaps, be found expedicnt to 
tolerate (1) the revival of the regular 
genitive in w—fubftituting the omitted 
vowel to the apoftrophe, when we are 
odliged to pronounce it fully—as if Pope 
had written © by young Telemachus /s 
blooming vears:”” (2) the revival of poly- 
fyilabic comparatives—we now, indeed, 
fay, * loveder, bappier, ampler, abier, 
dijcrecter, poliier, Jlallower, profounder ; 
but we fhould ftartle at Aiddener, tor more 
hidden; Jeaxteoufr, for more beauteous ; 
wrathfuler, for more wrathful; charm. 
inger, for more charming; or, Sateder, for 
more hated; and we fhculd be convulfed 
with laughter, at the fight of a compara. 
tive 21 Allemande, which not uncommonly 
comprifes a trochee and daétyl in a fingle 
word, fuch as celebrateder. Thefe lone. 
teed words, it mutt be owned, increale 


the facitity of interweaving the feet of an 
hexameter mot amzzingly, 
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. It is an error of Lowth to cenfure /e/Jer or 
wer/er, which are etymologisally corregt, 
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glith hexameter 
appears to have been mace bv Sir Phili 


Sidney, who entertaine 
notion, that pofition, 
In Our pronunciation, the caule o 


The firft attempt at En 


d the erroneons 
not emphafis, Was, 
F quan. 
tity. He has, therefore, but by <a. 
produced a metrical line. Upon his fy. 
{tem, a new fcheme of orthography might 
have fpoiled all the poetry in the lan. 
guage. The following have been quoted, 
as the moft agreeable of his verfes to the 
Car: 
Of Phebus violence in thade of {yee 
Cypariffus, &c. 
O glittering miferies of man, if this be the 
fortune, &c. 
With moanful melodies, for enough our griefs 
be revealed, &c. 

Queen Elizabeth better perceived the 
{pirit of our profody, when the propofed 
as part of a memoria technica, Periius,a 
crabb-ftaff; bawdy Martial; Ovid, a fine 
wag. 

The anonymous author of 4x Introdue. 
tion of the Greek and Latin Meafuves into 
Briti/b Poetry, printed in 1737, alfo founds 
on pofition his diftinétion between long 
and fhort fyllables. He had furcely net 
read the line of Pope, 

Man never is but always fo be blett. 
or he muft have perccived that on how. 
ever infignificant a monofyllable the em- 
phafis happens to fall, that fyliable is, by 
the ftrefs, rendered equivalent with a 
long fyilable, and may correétly fupply 
the place of one in an iambic foot. Our 
auxiliary particles and verbs, our adverbs, 
prepofitions, and pronouns, are, then, al- 
though habitually fhort, capable, when the 
meaning requires them to be emphatic, 
of being employed as long fyllables. 

This writer has, according to a theory 
of his own, laid down four rules of quan- 
tity, and has reduced to practice his direc- 
tions, in a tranflation of the firlt eclogut 
of Virgil, which thus begins: 

You, ‘Tityrus, canopy’d by a broad beech, foftly 
reclining, 

Tun’d on areed flender, meditate your harmony 
fylvan, 

Our country’s borders, and pleafing fields we 
relinguifh: | 

We fivy our country: 
umbrage, oo. 

Teach the groves echoing to refound civice 
Amaryllis. _e 

Tt is not, however, at 2 tranflation 
Virgil, that one would advile any Tyr 
in {canning to wear his finger pagel 
The flovenly hexameters of Homer ™ ) 
“more eafily be rivalled: but 


you Tityrus, eafy 1 


2 em re a prac: 
ties of the Virgilian ftyle ea paflor2! 
conraine 


tifed hand, In the original 
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contained in the fame pamphier, entitled, 

« Jacob and Rachel,’ but two of the 

lines can be acknowledged correct, on 

the principles ot the German hexame- 

ter: 

Line 46—Though by me more valued than all 
this world can afford me. 

—— 99—Nightingales warble through the 
lonciy ftillnefs of evening. 

The claffical Harris, in his Philoiogi- 
cal Enquiries, declares for the praéticabi- 
lity of hexameter in the Engitth tongue ; 
and quotes, as an accidental example of 
a well-founding line, this verte of a 
pfalm : 

Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine 

"a yain thing? 

Macpherfun’s [liad abounds with frag- 
ments, which appear to have formed por- 
tions of regular hexameters. Was it by 
attempting to naturalize fuch metres, that 
he orlginally acquired the fine peculiari- 
ties of his fiyle ? 

Claudio Tolomei endeavoured, about 
the year 1939, to introduce the ancient 
metres into the Italian language. The 
moft fortunate attempt of his imitators is, 
perhaps, the following epigram of Fabbio 
Benvogiienti, in elegiac hexameter and 
pentameter : 

Mentre da do!ci favi fura del mel docil Cupido, 

Volto al ladro un ape, punge la bella mano. 
Subito percuote per acerbo dolore la terra, 

E dogliofo, ed acro, corre alla madre fua. 
Moftrale piangendo, come crudelmente feriva 

Quella ape, quanto empia, e picciola fiera 

fia ; 
Venere dolce ride; dice Venere: Guardati, 
Amore, 
Picciola quanto fei, quanta ferita fai. 
omen 
To the E.itor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR Correfpondent J.-W.-in your 

Mavazine for April, page 273, la- 
bours under a great miftake, when he af- 
ferts, that the Independent congregation 
at Braunton had been extinét for feveral 
years; I beg leave to inform you, it 
is one of the oldeft congregations in the 
county of Devon, and it has always been, 
- he pre/ent day, confiantly and regularly 
‘wd. The Reverend John Short has 
preeched there upwards of thirty years, 
and {till continues fo to do. 
The naepend rrecaty Il- 
7. Mmcependent congregation at 
tracombe, is not, as J. W, ftates, “ gone 
moc to decay ;’’ on the contrary, the 
Diffenting intereit is fupported with {pi- 
rit and venerofity, under the Reverend 
Nicholas Shattock. 


I am, your’s, 
Burnfla; ie, Viz M7» B797° A. B, 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

i your Magazine for February, a query 
was propoted by INQuIsITIVE, to 

the folowing purpole: “ How far back 
can the practice ot fmoking and taking 
fouff, whether of tobacco or any other 
fubfiance, be traced; and to what part of 
the world >?” I have as yet feen no arfwer 
to this query, which [ am furprited ar, 
becaufe we live in an age, the wildom of 
which is very gueffronatie, and we abound 
with antiquartes whofe refearches are 
generally direéted to obieéts of far lefs 
importance. 

I mutt confefs, however, that the 
queftion alarmed me nor a little. I con- 
fefs, at the fame time, that ] ama {nuff- 
taker, both upon principle and praétice 3 
and were I difpofed to flatter my browr 
companion, I ihould fay as much in its 
favour as ever Dr. Johnfon faid of his 
tea, or Dr. ———-— can (ay of his pipe. 
I was, therefore, alarmed left my fa- 
vourite fhould fink under the weight of 
inveltigation invited by your correfpond- 
ent, and I had prepared anfwers of ail 
kinds to whatever objections might be 
brought forward. No perfon, however, 
has yet ftept forward to curb the luxu- 
rious cravings of a nvfe, and | am hopeful 
that the prefent alarm wiil end, as the 
fubjeét of it frequently does, in imoke. 

1 have no doubr that a very good hifs 
tory might be made of fnuff, and to a 
kifory 1 have no objeétion. We have 
very voluminous hiftories of things of far 
lefs confequence than fnuff, which brings 
more than half a million of money to the 
Exchequer, and comforts the harmlefs 
propenfities of many millions of good and 
wife men. I have often thought thata 
clever antiquary might make a coup'e of 
very handfeme folios on this fubject, 
written quite after the new manner; 
and having myfelf otten meditated on it, 
efpecially when at a pinch, 1 beg leave 
to offer vou the outlines of my pian. 

I have fa:d that this hiftory might ex- 
tend to two folios ;—perhaps, if eucou- 
ragement followed the undertasing, as 
no doubt it would, another folio Migat be 
added, by way of Appendix, The cutiine 
is as follows : 

History oF SNUFF AND T. Bacco, 
von the earliest period to the prefent day. 
Vout. I. Book 1. Preliminary obfer- 

vations. Defcription of the note, with 

anatomical plates. Size of nofes. Di- 

greffion on Roman noies. Query. Wae- 


ther long nofes are fymptomatic, or per 
- : Origin cr to- 
bacce 


fe? Difeales of the note. 
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bacco—plates of the plant—a map of 
Virginia, with a hiftory of the ifland, from 
the frit planting of puritans and tobacco 
there. Origin of the name, from Virgin, 
the epithet of queen Elizabeth. 

Book 2. Hiitory of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. I[ntroduétion of tobacco— 
manufaétured firft into fnuft—view of a 
fnuff-mi!l of the year 1560. Enquiry 
who took the firft pinch? Effay on {neez- 
inz. Whether the ancients fneezed, and 
at what? Atranilation of Strada’s book 
on fineezing, with a life of the author, in 
the manner of Mr. Bofwell. Why pray 
to God to biefs people who fneeze ? 

Book 2. Conneétion of fneezing with 
good manners—origin of handkerchiefs 
—full-width views of feveral handker- 
chiefs, proving that they were marked 
with the owners’ names at full length, 
and that mitials is a modern invention. 
Differtarion on fempfirefies ; high eriyvin 
of men-miljiners and men-mentua-mak- 
ers—quotations from Shakfpearc—deri- 
vation of the word {nuft, and accurate 
difcriminations between tnuffing and tak- 
ing {nutt; the former applied only to 
candles. 

Book 4. Whether it was ufual to 
take fnutf in parliament ?—Debates on 
the queen’s marriage with the duke 
D'Alcngon—perfecurions of the puritans 
«~ fnutt-boxes made of wood—dendrolo- 
gical diiquifitions on Englifh trees—Sir 
Francis Drake’s fleet, and proofs that 
the failor’s allowance of tobacco was not 
fo great then as now—origin of naviga- 
tion --firft principles of naval architeéture- 
Appendix, on the ufe of {nuffin the pulpit. 

Vou.II. Boox 1, Acceffion ef James 
ITl.—Particular account of all the branches 
of the Stuart family—troubles in the time 
of Charles I, as conneéted with fmoking 
~—-portraits of feveral eminent fnuff-tak- 
érs in the parliament army—oval tnouff- 
boxes firtt ufed by the round-heads—ma- 
pufaéture of tobaceo-pipes—natural hif- 
tory of clays—with a digreffion on mak- 
mg of bricks=-Roman bricks—account 
of the building of London Wall. 

Book 2.°State of fnoff during the 
commonwealth—rettoration of Charles 
Jimhiferical proofs that the nation mutt 
have been at a pinch. 

Boo 3. Fire of London—quantity 
of inul® coniumed—fome calculation on 
the number of pipes broke, burnt, or 
otherwife d mace lan enquiry into the 
part the papiits took in this calamity— 
origin of Wuits—the area i originally 
fecigtion of Wane eecertphical de- 

wen OF Waites, with maps of the 
guaticsa lef and corporation aéts pafied 
Aud taken upon that occation, 
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Book 4. Continuation of the hig 
of {nuff to the Union—introduéion of 
Scotch f{nuff—found to be Very Dungen 
and penetrating—got a footing in or 
don, which it has kept ever fince. Piate 
of the fign of the Highlander, from a, 
original drawing in the year 1715.—Ac. 
ceflion of George 11.—Snuff-boxes mate 
of gold and filver—account of the firt 
{fnufl-box that was ftolen—differtation oy 
the police—number of thieves in Londog 
—hiats for new laws—difmiffion of fir 
Robert Walpole, and the introduétion of 
A lacaba. 

Book s. The reign of George ITI.— 
Scotch {nuff introduced at court—Straf. 
burgh and other German {nuffs in fathion 
—aneccotes of John W ilkes—biographi- 
cal notices of Mr. Hardham—inventioy 
of thrrty-feven—plan of the ftreets thirty 
yards round Hardham’s fhop—nationa 
reflections on Irith black guard—fuccefs 
of Wilkes—calculation of the confump- 
tion of tobacco curing the American war 
—hiftory of that war, from the origin— 
on female fnuff-takers, with an appendix 
on clean tuckers:—debates on the tobacco 
excife bill—prefent flare of f{nuff, and 
its influence on morals—introduetion of 
French boxes—great tumults therefrom 
—conclufion—index—and lift of fub- 
{cribers. 

The whole to be embellifhed with por- 
traits of the moft eminent fnuff-takers, 
from the time of queen Elizabeth, with 
biographical notices—views of remark- 
able {nuff- fhops—ruins of famous tobacco- 
pipes, and other fubjects, engraved by 
the moft eminent artifts. 

Such, fir, is the outline of my fcheme. 
You will- perceive, that, in my arrange- 
ment, I exaétly copy the cuftom ot the 
mott famous volumunous writers, and a 
work thus executed could not fail ro have 
a rapid circulation, efpecially among te 
venders of the article which it commes 


Din ° 
morates. I am, fir, your's, Xe. 
STERNUTATORIUS 
~~ ene 
. , A ~ n 4 
To the Fitor of the Monthly Magaune 
SIR, 


A® fome of your readers may yer 
have a more minuie account of te 
infirument for inflating the lungs, or 
tioned in your Magazine for Jatt w— 
Pp- 303, it might not be amils to — 
them, that a defcription and plate 0 fa 
were inferted in she Analytical gee 
vol. iv. p. 437, and thence copied yon A 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Ace Lu r . 
The inventor was Dr. GoRCYs aM 
him it was ftyled ¢¢ apodopnic bellows 

I am, fir, your humble fervant ¥ 
London, May 12; 1797. . 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR. . 

HE late amazing advance of the 

poor-rates is a subject of very ge- 
neral complaint. The stagnation o trade 
and manufactures occasioned by this war 
must be one principal cause of this evil, 
inlarge trading places : but I am over- 
seer of the poor of a parish, where there 
never has been any manufacture, pro- 
perly so called; nor any trade, which 
can be very materially affected by peace 
orwar. All the inhabitants are either 
‘mers, labourers, menial servants, or 
uch mechanics as always find employ- 
ment ina country parish. We have no 
paupers reduced by losses in trade, none 
troublesome for want of work in their 
respective lines. There never has been 
a vestry dinner in the parish, nor has 
there been much money squandered in 
an improper way by the officers. The 
weekly allowance of our paupers is very 
little more than it was in the year 1770; 
yet the rates ave double. It is true, that 
we have a few wives with their chil- 
dren, Whose husbands have been taken 
into the militia or zmpressed for the navy. 
The late levy of soldiers and sailors has 
also greatly added to our burdens ; but it 
is devoutly to be hoped, that there may 
be no occasion to repeat this expedient. 
There is, however, sir one other cause 
ot the increase of the poor-rates, which 
I wish any of your correspondents may 
have the wisdom and power to remove. 
I: is the number of illegitimate children 
thrown on the parishes. This has been 
mcreasing during the last fifty years, and 
is Now grown to a distressing height. My 
father often told me, with such a degree 
ot pleasure as always brightened his 
countenance, that when he was first over- 
cer of the poor, in 1738, there was not 
one bastard on the book. When a ser- 
vant-girl had this misfotune, so great 
was her disgrace, that she could not show 
‘etselt at church for twelve months af- 
‘ty Mor could she get a place without 
te greatest difficulty. It was very sel- 
com that a bride went pregnant to 


1 

a ] : Pes > > 
Y wurch, But, fempora mutantur! out of 
“ue Teteen last marriages, there were but 
two = 


o beidies af ence 
ee hues OF Unspotted characters; and 
| oAWe Seventeen bastards on the book, 
> three years of ace! Some of 
nee se, the children of the principal 
2 the parish, thrown upon us by 
*“\0 GexXtrous jock hi om ke 
srastiond | $ jockeyship, as is often 
egg in this country, but the know- 
oat a which, Ido not choose to ex- 
tia e 
“- He otuers belong to servant-boys, 
“ONTHLY Mac. No. XVII. 
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who, as soon as they find themselves 
likely to be involved in this species of 
trouble, enter into the navy, where they 
find compleat protection and impunity $ 
so that the aa burden falls on the 
parish. 

The general depravity of the age is, 
certainly, one cause of this evil. The 
contagion of vice is not now confined to 
the higher classes, nor to populous cities 5 
its malignant influence has reached the 
most remote country parish. Modesty 
and chastity which have long found an 
asylum here, have been, at last, obliged 
to emigrate, God knows whither. 

The disgrace which was wont to ac- 
company this misfortune, is now entirely 
removed. The girl finds it no perma- 
nent stain to her reputation; she is ex~ 
cluded from no society which admitted 
her before; nor does she find any addi- 
tional difficulty in obtaining a place.— 
Girls of this description, are indeed, 
eagerly sought for, under the appellation 
of grass-nurses, to supply the place of 
those unnatural mothers, who will not 
nurse their own children, because, for- 
sooth, they can afford to pay another. 
This slip is, therefore, frequently, the 
very means of their advancement. From 
the cot, they are taken into the gentle- 
man’s house, where they flourish in finer 
clothes than they ever wore before. This 
circumstance makes them forget their 
crime, and renders their companions less 
tenacious of their virtue. 

The marriage laws are chargeablewith 
occasioning this evil. Were a boy and 
girl allowed to marry, without delay, 
whenever they pleased, on application to 
the parson of the parish, in the ardour 
of their affections, they would not fail 
to seek the church. But, as the laws 
now stand they cannot be married with- 
out being publicly exposed from the 

ulpit, three successive Sundays to all 
the boys and girls of two parishes. They 
must wait three weeks, must obtain a 
certificate of the banns, and be married 
in the middle of the day. What discou- 
ravements are here! What time for 
consideration! Their fears will be 
rouzed—their courage will fail—their 
ardour will cease, or produce an addition 
to the burdens of the parish. It will be 
alledged, that these laws prevent rash 
marriages. I his may be very well - 
the rich; but, if they prevent all rasi 
marriages among the poor, they will, it 


is to be feared prevent «/f marnages- 


When the wages are so low, when every 
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bourer be guilty of some rashxess, who 
will bring on himself the care of a fa- 
mily ? What possible inconvenience can 
there follow hon allowing two young 
peasants to marry, on an hour’s notice, 
without the expence of a licence, which 
they cannot afford? They have io for- 
tunes to lose, or towin. They have no 
risk to run, but the very same as they 
must run, if it were possible for them to 
take a century to deliberate; for their 
lot is, to eat their bread by the sweat of 
their brows. Perhaps, they have no pa- 
rents to consult; but if they have, their 
consent is soon obtained. Their parents, 
having nothing to give them, leave the 
matter in general to themselves, as they 
must fight their own way through the 
world. ‘Chere is no family pride to be 
mortified, or pleased; the blood is in no 
danger of corruption from meaner con- 
nections; nor are the seeds of matrimo- 
nial unhappiness now sown, by a nice 
adjustment and settlement of the separate 
interests of those who are to become ove 
jiesh, On what possible pretence, there- 
fore, are these laws to be extended to 
peasants ? 

It is whispered, indeed, that it is not 
the interest of government to check the 
increase of bastards; because they are 
veady and numerous reinforcements for 
armies and navies. But if any one of 
your readers, feeling more powertully 
the interests of virtue, and of the hu- 
man species, will engage to bring this 
subject before parliament, at the next ge- 
netal election, he may command the vote 
and interest of ; 

A WELCH FarMER. 


IR 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
"THE very learned and ingenious Gil- 
J oS 
bert Wakefield, in his lite quotes 
Sone verses, beginning 
{ dreamt that buried in my native clay, 
Close by my side a neighb’ring beggar lay; 
&e. 
He says, he knows not the author, and I 
believe there are very few who do, 
though the lines are very well known, 
and highly deserving of being still more 
so. By accident, I have discovered the 
writer, and believing some of your read- 
ers may be as desirous of seeing their 
origin as I myself have been, I have 
troubled you with this letter, 
‘he name of the writer was Pirree 
Pitaictr, dorn so carly as the 


hs +) year 
Psi, at Gacy. and a tellower of Gaston 


Author of a popular French Poem, 


smoky appearance, which seemed to be 3 


‘ ! 2 
hill, Chichester, Midhurst, Hasieinetss 
Chidingfold, Godalming, 
near * Dorking. 


peared in the zenith.” 








[Ma, 


d°‘Orleans. The following is the i” 
of the lines in the original; my 


Je Songcis, cette nuit, que de mal Conger 
Cote acoété d’une pauvreon M’avoit rey, 
Mais que n’en pouyant pas souffrir le vis 
age, in 
En mort de qualité je lui tins ce lanzare. 
Retire-toi, coquin! va pourrir loin d'ici, | 
I] ne t’appartient pas de m'approcher ain: 
Coquin! ce me dit-il, d’une arrogance ¢, 
tréme, 
Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs; coyoy', 
tolmeme. 
[ci sont tous égaux; je ne te do's Plus rien 
Jesuis sur mon sumicr, comme toi sur le tien, 


Every body knows the English poet. 
cal version; but for those who, not ur. 
derstanding French, wish to have th 
exact interpretation, I have subjoined 3 
plain prose translation : 

I dreamt, last night, that, being dead of i!!. 
ness, L was buried side-by-side with a begear, 
but my pride not being able to endure sucha 
neighbourhood, I thus addressed, him like. 
corpse of quality : Rascal, retire and rot at: 
distance ; thou hast no title thus to approach 
me. Rascal! returned he, with extreme ar- 
rogance, go scek thy rascals elsewhere; rasc! 
thyself! Here all are equal; I owe nothing, 
I am upon my dunghill, as thew art upos 


thine, 
J. R. Janonty, 


mee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | 
I* you think the following account oi 
a singular phenomenon, which I: 
ceived from Godalming, in Surrey, 
4th of April, 1794, merits a piace 
your useful Miscellany, it is much 
your service. 

‘On Friday last (March 28) betwee: 
eleven and twelve o'clock, there wa : 
very uncommon noise in the ait, whic 
at first appeared like thunder, and was 
succeeded by three regular explosiol’s 
like soldiers exercising ata little distancs 
its motion was trom NW. to SE. 3 he 
wind shifted, about this time, 40 
ninety degrees. The sum shone exces 
ingly bright, and not a cloud was to" 
seen; but there was something of a pax 












































tracted by the sun. apa 
It was heard distinctly at Portsdown 


Guildford, and 
At Chidingfold 3t 4p" 
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to Dorking, E find by calculation, a 
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4 similar account, with some trifling 
catiations, was inserted in one of the 

ening papers the same day on which 
mormins P 


t received the above, dated 

“6 Petworth, Sussex, March 28, 1794. 

« THE following extraordinary inci- 
dent, if not caused by the blowing up 
cf some powder-magazine, may excite 
vie attention of those versed in natural 
nilosophy : 

«“ While the soldiers quartered at 
Petworth were this day at exercise, 1n 
Lord Ecremont’s park, a violent explo- 
con was heard, similar to the report of 
one of the largest pieces of ordnance. 
It came in a horizontal direction from 
the North; but, instead of ceasing in- 
cantly, it continued with a_ hollow 
vibrating sound, like thunder; and, ina 
progressive course, till it approached the 
zenith, rather inclined towards the ESE. 
Its continuation was, as nearly as could 
be supposed, one minute and a halt, 
although many persons thought it longer. 

This happened about 25 min. A.M. the 
atmosphere being serene and unclouded, 
and the sun uncommonly powertul for 
the time of year. Farenheit’s ther- 
mometer, in the shade, stood at 58 de- 
grees; and the wind, though almost 
calm, was NNE. with a poimt to the 
North. 

Some people at work in a gentleman's 
garden, #t ¢ Pite’s-hill, said they saw a 
white smoky cloud’ move very swiitly, 
til it came almost over their heads, where 
it Was stationary fer a smail space of 
tune, and then suddenly disappeared, 
They described it as being about the 
size of a tea-table, and say they are sure 
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seal tuunder Cume trom li. 


Shonid anv of your philosophical 


reacers be induced. to explain the cause- 


ef so extraordinary a phznomenon, 
tirouch the channel of your Magazine, 
‘doubt not but that it will afford plea- 
* Te to many, as well as to your's, 
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ey your Magazine for October, p. 686, 
¥G.. some Chronological Remarks, 
—— I had hoped and expected would 
have been remarked upon in the course 


yy Agee 
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undertake such a task; but, having been 
disappointed in that expectation, I have 
presumed to offer my remarks, in as 
much as a truth of a very momentous 
nature is involved, in which not only 
mnere chronology and history are con- 
cerned, but the eternal interests of reli- 
gion, ‘lhe author of those remarks 
asserts, “it is apparent that the lives of the 
patriarchs are estimated by the mare anctent 
years, the lunar years of the Eg yptians ; 
since, upon this supposition, their length of 
life agrees with the experience of ages, as 
to the usual and probable duration of human 
life, in the regions which they inhabited. 
But, in the account of the deluge, the year 
of twelve months, the more modern year, has 
been made use of for computation.’ The 
first remark I would make upon this 
theory, is, the vast difference it must make 
upon the general chronology of the 
world, as found jin the margins of my 
bible, which 1s the only document of 
antiquity that I can reter to; and I have 
not heard of any other so ancient, or, 
perhaps, so authentic ;—I say perhaps, be- 
cause so many disputes have arisen, and 
especially of late, about its authenticity, 
that it becomes dangerous, or, at least, 
very presumptuous, to assert it positively, 
without incurring the imputations of 
ignorance or superstition. In that book, 
I find that the calculation in the margin 
makes the creation 1655 years betore the 
flood ; but, upon the lunar calculation, 
that number must be divided by 13, 
which will reduce it to 1274, which can 
scarcely admit of the many generations 
recorded betore that event; or, of the 
many inventions menticned, by some of 
the latter descendants of the first Man— 
such as the musical instruments, burt, 
we will suppose, skilfully, by a descend- 
ant of the seventh generation after Adam, 
as well as the skiltul artificers in drass and 
iron. Much more might be said on this 
head, to show its imprebability, if not its 
absurdity. The second argument is more 
forcible, if possible, to retute that theory, 
than the former, It is said, that Adam 
begat his third son, Seth, when he was 
130 years old; which, calculating bv 
that rule; was when he was ten years cid, 
according to our mode of computing 
tune; nay, it would appear, that severs 
of the s\ntediluvian patriarchs besa 
sons earlier than that; fc it is written, 
that Enos, the son of Seth, beyut 
Cainan when he was go, viz. before he 
was 7 years old; nd he, Cainan, inature 
still earlier, begat his son Makalalecl, 
when he was 70, i. ¢. before he was § 
years old, Mahalalcel, aod his grani- 
\ y 2 Suli. 
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son Enoch, lived, it appears, only 65 years 
each, before they arrived at a state of 
puberty, (viz.) exactly 5 years old. It 
may be answered, that in those early 
periods of time, all nature was more 
vigorous than in these degenerate times, 
and that those lusty boys might beget 
their own likenesses at ten, seven, or 
five years old: but what shall we answer 
to that which is written in the same 
book, Gen. vi. 3, where it is said, that 
the age of man should be limited to 120 
years, that is, in pursuance of the same 
pian, a little more than nine years old— 
tor this is before the flood. And we find 
that, after the flood, when it is ad- 
mitted that the years were the same 
as our’s, the ages of several famous 
patriarchs arrived at that period. Ad- 
mitting that this was intended as a curse 
instead of a blessing—a shortening of 
man’s life, and not lengthening of it— 
how shall we reconcile it with the age 
of the Antediluvians according to your 
correspondent’s hypothesis? For the ex- 
treme age of Methuselah, reckoned by 
his scale, amounts only to 74 years 
and 7. I shall make no farther observa- 
tions upon the subject, but leave the con- 
sideration of it to your numerous and 
syespectable readers and contributors. 

J. WoopDHOUSE. 

Brook-street, Dec. 15, 1796. 


or ee - 


Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

ERMIT me to make a few observa- 
tions in reply to your correspondent 
of last month, on the subject of hero- 
worship. I before objected, that the 
assages he had adduced did not apply : 
think so still—and the decision of that 
art of the subject must be left to the 

judgment of your readers. 

But whether your correspondent be 
supported, or not, by the authority of 
those high names which he has cited, is 
now irrelevant to the subject. The 
question rests upon the propricty, or ad- 
vantage, of the introduction of hero- 
worship ; and, in order to obviate our 
objections on this head, he contends, that 
3st is compatible with the Worship of the 
Supreme Being. 

There will be no Jess diversity of 
Opinion on this part of the subject, than 
on the other, if we adinit the propriety 
of hero-worship; but I am inclined to 
think, that the writer intended to convey 
& more vague and indefinite meanin, 
than I have been accustomed to consider 


the term (worhip) to imply. If he 


Hero Worship. 


[May 
merely meant to convey an idea of 1, 
rational veneration which we fe] me 
selves inclined to pay to transcendent 
merit and distinguished Utility, ar 
which are properly adduced as the pat. 
terns of emulation; with such a principle 
I have “Sno war to wage.” It he 
principle of my heart, and can never be 
overturned, as it is supported by merit 
on one hand, and by gratitude on the 
other. 

Without violence, this sentiment cap. 
not be tortured to partake of those higher 
sensations which reverent worship natu. 
rally inspires. Your correspondent has 
used the same term to express the 
reverence due to the Supreqme Being, 
and tlie respect attached to the contem. 
plation of celebrated characters, If ] 
were to pay the same homage to the lat- 
ter, as reason and nature alike assure me 
I ought to the former, I should degrade 
the dignity of my nature, and contract 
the range of my conception. The r- 
spect duc to the most exalted model of 
human excellence, ought not, in my opi- 
nion, to be termed worship. I am not 
inclined to dispute the propriety ot 
“¢ posthumous veneration ;"" and had not 
the writer appeared, in the first paper, 
to have meant something beyond this, | 
should not have troubled you with my 
remarks, 

Your correspondent acknowledges, 
that ‘* rites, no doubt, CAN BE IMA- 
GINED, which would be servile and 
adulatory ; but does he not foresec, that 
without such rites hero-qworsdip could 
not exist? What worship ever existed 
without adulation; ard what is adula- 
tion when offered to a man? Worship 
(for I wish to keep him to the term he 
has himself chosen) must be composed of 
love and reverence; reverence 1S Colm- 
bined with awe, and awe presupposes 
fear. The mind which could entertan 
such sentiments for any thing humas, 
may be pronounced to be degraded and 
servile, either ignorant of its powers 
careless of their exertion. — eae 

Ts such & principle consistent with fhe 
adoration of the Supreme Beng! Can a 
be said to be worshipped at ali, whist “< 
is only worshipped by halves, whilst _ 
who deservedly partake of = erm 
are placed on a level with Him os 
occupies space with his presences hw 
creation with his power? rhe age | 
plation of his attributes tends vat i 
and purify the mind, and disposes ee 
View rather with pity than with * an 

; ‘nments of pr 
ration, the confined attainme 
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hy the most exalted intellects, 
and m2V be said to constitute a great part 
of their happiness. Every circumstance 
which the passing uncertainty of the 
world presents, impresses them with the 
awful, but consolatory admonition, * In- 
yocui Vivite, numen adest.”” W ill your 
correspondent contend, that minds like 
these would be improved by the practice 
of hero-worship ? 

Jam surprised that he did not adduce 
-: favour of his opinions, the sentiments 
of a writer so popular as Rousseau. As a 
proof of my candour, I shall present him 
with a quotation, which I doubt not he 
will approve :— 

“ Tl est certain qu'il faut se fatiguer 
« |'ime pour lélever aux sublimes idées 
“ dela Divinité; un culte plus senstble 
“ repose I’esprit du peuple. Il aime 
« qu'on lui offre des objets de piété qui 
“Je dispensent de penser a Dieu. Sur 
“ccs maximes, Jes Catholiques ont-ils 
“ mal fait de remplir lcurs légendes, 
 Jeurs calendricrs, leurs églises, de petits 
“ances, de beaux gargons & de jolies 
suntes ? Jenfant Jesus, entre les bras 
d'une mere charmante & modeste, 
est en méme-tems un des plus touchans 
x des plus agréables spectacles que la 
devotion Chrétienne puisse offrir aux 
yeux des fidéles.”” 

Julie, Tome iv.—Note, page 10, 
To the above T reply— 
P Chat, although the sublimity of our 
eas May fatigue the mind, to reject or 
coregard them on that account, is the act 
oily of insensibility or lazincss. 

That a worship which appeals forcibly 
to the sense of the people, may have some 
Can to preference as a popular religion, 
but will not obtain the entire suffrages 
ot enughtened minds, who consider such 
ails as only calculated for the pupillage 
of intellect ¥5 

Phat the intreduction of more cere- 
Monies than are necessary, is injuriotts to 
the cause which it is intended to promote ; 
and, if it relieves the mind, it is only be- 
CAuse it 2 res it trom tts proper object. 
P. poh Fesus, in the aris of a mo- 

7. td Beautiful mother, although an 
mar pilin Interesting and agrecabie, 
ion of hen more in its place in the re- 
votion, yrs eso in the ar de- 
sumner-h IS etter calculated tor the 

I iouse than the altar. 
us devotion be reserved forthe only ob- 
ae whoun it it due, it is the more likely 

’€ fervent and sincere. If it be sut- 


S€rec ‘4 } ide) . : er 
“to diverge, it will become faint and 
Bagitory, 
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Hero-worship, as far as it has fallen 
under my observation, has uever had an 
tendency of that sublime nature which 
Mr Hume asserts it is calculated to pro- 
mote. It may, perhaps, be venial in the 
church of Rome, where it is obscured by 
greater, or, at least, by more dangerous 
absurdities; but the writer must excuse 
me; when Lacknowledge, that although 
the motive may originally be noble, it 
often leads to the most pitiful methods of 
perpetuating respect. I hope I may be 
allowed to smile when a fanatic presents 
me with a silver lock of the celebrated 
Jacob Behmen; or a methodist with the 
buckles of John Westley; and I have 
reason to believe, that the combers’ pro- 
cession, in honour of Bishop Blaze, is 
only valued by the devotees fur the op- 
portunity it affords of a pious revel. 

Your's, &c. 
Marci 14, 1797. R.S. 
eee A ot? Dt ed 
For the Manth!y Magazine. 
SKETCHES OF OBSERVATIONS MADE IN 

A JOURNEY THROUGH IrTraLy, IN 

1790. 

On the Manuscripts and other Antiquities prea 
served in the Museum at Portici. 
| Continued from cur last. ] 

H“? the degree of heat been there, 

as at Herculaneum, only suflicient to 
parch, without destroying, the papyrus, 
what ancient work of genius might we 
not have hoped to discover, in a town 
near a mile and a halfin circuit, involved 
in such sudden ruin, that many of the 
inhabitants far from attending to the re - 
moval of their books, either wanted time 
or prudence to secure thei persous!— 
The skeletons of some are tound in the 
cellars, a hopeless refuge, since they were 
sure of a speedy suffocation; others are 
discovered on their thresholds, where, no 
doubt, they stood, with the forlorn hope 
of seeing a timely end put to the dread- 
ful distemper ot the atmosphere ; and 
sone are detected in the innenmost re- 
cesses of their dwellings, locked in each 
others arms, in all the affectionate agony 
ot despair. These sid relics excite no 
concern in the breasts of the human 
brutes emploved to disencumber the 
buildings. . They spoke of the attecting 
situations of the dead, with the miost 
beastly unconcern: and were much die 
verted at my pocketing two or thine 
wertebre of an unfortunate cook, wha 
perished in the midst of her kitchen 
utensils. One of them took occasion to 
say, that ‘* I was come a great way to 
fetch a sorry commodity ’"—(per cercer 
roba catiiva). No idea, however, seems 
more 
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more capable of making the current of 
the blood run back, and carry with it a 
painful sensation to the heart, than those 
suggested by the fate of the wretched ci- 
tizens of Pompeia. To seedeath and a 
grave consolidated into one dreadful 
shape; to endure the tedious torture of 
struggling to prolong lite, without the 
hope of preserving it; and to witness the 
social despair, and certain destruction of 
every dear relative, must surely make up 
the gross amount of the keenest sufferings 
that flesh is heir to. 

In a house branded by the most ob- 
scene and expressive desiguation of a bro- 
thel, almost all the skeletons were female, 
as might naturally be concluded.—The 
day of such an awful visitation was nota 
time for libertines to haunt the stews. 
“These miserable women were found all 
erowded together in one apartment, so 
sweet to human nature is society, even in 
death. At a country-house, a little re- 
mote from the town, the inhabitants, 
thirty-seven in number, were huddled to- 
getherin a corner of the cellar, except one 
female skeleton, and that of a child, en- 
eircled in her airs, which lay distinct from 
the rest. From seme golden ornaments 
about the person of the former, she is 
supposed to be the mistress of the villa. 
The earth beneath ber, which had receiv- 
ed and retained the impression of part of 
her body, was removed in a mass to the 
iuseum at Portic:, where it stil! exhibits 
the delicate texture of the linen that co- 
vered one of her breasts. and the form of 
. bosom, that the chissel of Praxitelles, 
or te yx neil ef JA pe'les, might have clo- 
ricd to imitate. The number of skele- 
tons discovercd, is, however, far unequal 
to the probable population of the place. 
The timid, the prudent, the robust, and 
those who had a home elsewhzre, doubt- 
Jess, emigrated while they could. The 
foo}-hardy, and the infirm, remaine: 
with those who, distracted between a 
Jove of life and the care of their proper- 
ty, deferred their fight, until it was too 
late. Happy for them had it been, if 
their minds had pre-conceiced the salu- 
tary and energetic counscl contained in 
an imscription, set up about a hundred 
and fifty years ago, in a vijha 
miles distant from the vi le2ne: 

du mm drcet. Jam jam enititur, CrUMPiI?, 
UNUM EAC bac, EMO, LrecihHi rust 
— lepsen, sev amcve Jug 19%, prevertit, 
oi corr? :t, Allen est Aeriwysty 
pis, ud? clemantem lupidem.—Spepr, j 
roms, Sperue teranuncalas 
Suge / 
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_A cause more cogent than 
signed above, detained the 
Withheld by the rigid discipline thas 
made Rome triumphant over the world, 
It appears, that every man of theme. 
rished at his post, although the ile 
of the barracks afforded the readies 
means of escape *. In each of the lower 
apartments, supposed to have been the 
habitations of the private soldiers, ty, 
helmets were regularly found, and almos 
invariably the same number of skeletons 
Four were discovered in the prison, or 
black-hole, with their legs in irons +, and 
seventeen ina room, that probably served 
as the tavern, or cantine. 

Full forty years are now elapsed since 
the existence of Pompeia has been known; 
and yet, such is the neglect and indolence, 
or, to characterise it better, by their owa 
expressive word, the poltroneria of the 
Neapolitans, that, besides the barracks, 
only two small streets, and a few detached 
buildings, have been exposed to view. 
The streets are uncommonly narrow: the 
horse-way four scanty paces, the foot. 
pavement only three fect wide. From 
the deep impression of the wheels, it ap- 
pears, that their carriages were of pro- 
postionate dimensions, and could freely 
pass each other, without infringing upon 
the petty space allotted to the foot-pas- 
senger. 

‘he rooms of the ancients, though of 
reguiar and commodious forms, and cl. 
gantly arched over head, are generaiy 
smal}, and admit the light of day ory 
through the door. This defect 1s, how- 
ever, compensated in the superior king 


= 


* The barracks are a little without 
town, and on the frst part of the age nt 
buildings, to which strangers arc acini? 
They compese a quadrangle, of wien on! 
the opposite sides are cqual; the number © 
Doric columns, which formerly suppers 
the portico, on the longer sides, being ‘+1 
and on the shories, only 17%. The room 
are generally about 11 feet squarc; and as 
vone of them scem to havy been inhabited 
by more than two soldicts, 1 appears tis 
the defenders ot the state were better treat 
ed than at present, when four or five 3m 
frequently crowded into asingle bed. V4 
near the barracks, is a small theatre, st 5 
Scat part covered with earth. . The toulo* 
ing inscription is, however, — ae A 

eC quinciius, cr Vilo—M. Portus: ’ 
F Duo Vir dec—decr. Theatrum tech 
Pac. Locar cidemque prob. 
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of houses, by 2 court in the middle of the 
building, which the Romans kept open 
to the light and air in fine weather, and 
votected by an awning from the fall of 
a. At the entrance of one of the 
dwellings, I was much pleased with the 
fancy of incrusting the kind word salve 
“1 the Mosaic pavement under foot.— 
That elaborate and costly sort of work 
composes the floor of every apartment ; 
and, added to the beautiful frescoes that 
decorate the walls, gives a high idea of 
Roman refinement—a refinement very 
inconsistent with the public exposure of 
the obscene object I have already alluded 
to, which stands carved in stone over the 
door of a brothel, staring the blushing 
virgin in the face, and giving shameful 
note of the infamous commerce carried 
en within. 

If the slow progress of the Neapoli- 
tans at Pompeia, defrauding the present 
age of many interesting <liscoveries, be 
blameable, the total] stop put to all far- 
ther excavation at Herculaneum is still 
more to be deplored. The magnitude 
of the town, the corresponding import- 
ance of its antiquities, and the state in 
which the manuscripts at the Museum 
were produced, render the farther pro- 
secution of the work highly desirable.— 
The reasons assigned for desisting, are, 
the hardness of the volcanic matter, and 
the danger of disturbing the foundations 
ot the town and palace of Portici. It 
may, however, be reasonably doubted 
whether what is below, be not more va- 
rable than what is above the surtace ; 


‘Tr, at any rate, whether the safety of 


the superstructure might not be recon- 
cued with the interest of science, by pro- 
ceeding with proper caution, and by 
giwing a sufficient support to the parts 
undermined, as is done in the quarries 
taat extend trom the suburbs to the cen- 
"re of Paris? Nery soon, all opportu- 
hity may be lost of making the earth 
surrender the riches it contains.—A tor- 
rent of liquid lava may come—pouring 
down trom Vesuvius—and obliterate the 
site of the ancient city, or, at least, 
ender all further excavation a matter of 
eal impracticability. Nor would this be 
“ie only mistortune, since the curious 
providence of the Neapolitan govern- 
ite has placed all their collection of 
antiquities on this precarious spot, to be 
_— overwhelmed, in case of the pro- 
with the mannscriptsy Souk “be devered 
'© destruction ali ee ae npn rn 

alt those ancient models, 


which «.: ; 
uch, within these few yezrs, have proe 
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bably done more to improve the public 
taste, and that of our manufactures, 
than the cultivation of the arts had ef- 
fected in two or three centuries before. 
It is truly wonderful to see how far the 
Romans, instructed by the Greeks, car- 
ried their elegance; and to what humble 
objects it extended. The meanest kit- 
chen utensil is constantly wrought after 
some beautiful design; their common 
steel-yards generally terminate in the 
head of a snake, a ram, or a man, exqui- 
sitely fashioned; and even their weights 
are adorned with equal art. 

Besides the improvement of our taste, 
I am strongly inclined to believe, that 
We owe to the ancients a very convenient 
utensil, which is generally supposed to be 


of modern invention. Among the ves- 
sels of bronze, that were many years ago 


duz out of Herculaneum, is one, exactly 
resembling our tea-urns—I mean those 
of the shortest and most elegant form.— 
Like them, it has a place in the middle 
to receive the heated mass of metal, that 
serves to Keep the water in ebullition. 
This exact simiitude, joined to the time 
ot its discovery, which appears to have 
been a few vears earlier than the use of 
the tea-urn in England makes it highly 
probable, that the sci-drsani inventor of 
the latter, went to Portici for the idea, 
or received it from that place. I was 
less surprised at the exact resemblance ot 
several of their instruments of Husbandry 
to our’s. It is natural, that things of the 
first necessity should be handed down, un- 
changed, from generation to generation, 
when once the most advantageous form 
bas been found out. Dut it does not 
seem equally natural, that their chirur- 
gical instruments suould be so very simi- 
lar to our’s; fer though the art of sur- 
gery can never be out of tashion, yet the 
mode of its practice varies every day. 
Notwithstanding this, the ancient cathe- 
ter, trochar, speculum, probes, and fleam, 
preserved at Portici, hardly differ in any 
respect from those employed at present 
by the members of the healing art. It 
is much to be regretted, that the dark 
ages have not been equally faithful in 
transmitting to us all the arts of which 
the ancients were in possession. The 
numerous indications in Greek and Ro- 
man writers, of their having a methed of 
of giving to bronze the temper of steel, 
ate justitied by several sacrificial knives 
of the former metal, that still exist in 
the Museum, and from some consider- 
ab'e inasses of beautiful blue and yellow 
glass, which are said to be as hard as the 
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topaz, and to cut ordinary glass like a 
diamond, we. are warranted to conclude, 
that though they did not derive all the 
advantages that we do from that elegant 
substance, they contrived, nevertheless, 
to give it adegree of perfection, which 
we are utterly unable to attain. 

Among the many instruments used by 
the ancients, and contained in this cu- 
rious cabinet, are waxen tablets, with 
styles to write upon them, and a very 
small ivory implement, much resembling 
a saw, for the purpose of erasing cha- 
racters, and preparmg the wax to re- 
ceive new impressions. But among them 
al], there is perhaps nothimg more wor- 
thy of ngtice; than several signatures of 
Roman‘, cut at full leneth, upon bronze, 
to enable them to sign their names with 
greater expedition. How astonishing, 
that they should thus have held the art of 
printing in their hands, without applying 
it to more important purposes ! 

Upon the whole, the antiquities of 
which I have been speaking, appear to 
me so highly interesting, that, when 
joined to the curious objects of natural 
history that exist in the vicinity of Na- 
ples, I think them a sufficient reward 
for the fatigue and expence of a journey 
to Italy provided the traveiler have a 
aste tor the remains of old times, for 
grand natural objects, and tor the ele- 
gant aris. 

- Ee 
To the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine. 
sik. 

"THE following extract from a letter of 

HuMBoLT, a celebrated German 
chemist, which appeared lately in the 
Physical Journal, published by Gren, 
contains some new experiments relative to 
the different impressions excited by the irri- 
taizon of metals on the organs of animals. 
This curious subject, which as zn art, has, 
with foreign chemists, assumed the name 
of Galvanism, from GaLvANt, a learned 
Italian, the first who undertook experi- 
ments of this nature, will not I pre- 
sume, prove unacceptable to the English 
public, through the medium of your re- 
Spectabie Miscellany. It may be neces- 
Surv to prennise, that the experiments de- 
scribed in this letter introduced some- 
what abruptly, being the sequel to sonie 
preceding ones, made by Humbolt, and 
which he proposes to collect and publish, 
m2 larvei work on the subject. 

Disc UrsiNg one day with a triend on 
the effects produced by Galvanism oli 
himsclt—Nothing, he says, astonished 


° ei o} ‘ ieee ° q 
hum more, wan ia observe on his Sack, 
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the appearance of a serious and lymah.. 
humour. Of what nature, then t . 
claims is the stimulant which .. _ 
im a few seconds, altered the orth 
the vessels, made them concur to . 
humours which, as soon as the touch 
the epidermis, produce a sudden inflam. 
mation, and mark their passage by a rej. 
ness which lasts for hours together? 

_ The relation of this same experiment 
1s one of the most interesting articles in 
the letter. 

He goes on to inform us that he had 
laid a couple of vesicatory plasters on the 
deltoid muscle of each shoulder. The 
blister of the left having been opened, 
there issued out of it a liquor, which lef 
nothing but a shining matter on the skin 
and which was instantly rubbed off by 
washing, ‘The wound of this was after. 
wards dried up, by way of precaution, 
lest the acrid humour which the Galva. 
nic invitation would produce, should be 
mistaken for the effect produced by an 
idiosyncrasis of the vessels. .The Galva. 
nic operation was then performed on the 
wound by means of zinc and silver; from 
which, as soon as done, the serous humour 
issued out in abundance; in a few 
seconds, the colour of this humour be- 
came visibly darkish, and left on the 
parts of the skin which it passed over, 
traces of a brownish-red inflammatory 
matter. The humour having descended 
towards the pit of the stomach, and col- 
lected itself there produced a redness on 
that part, more than an_ inch in surface; 
and, being afterwards laid upon the epi- 
dermis, it there also left spots, which, 
atter having been washed, appeared to 
be of a bluish-red. The parts inflamed 
having been inadvertently washed with 
cold water, swelled up much im mag: 
nitude and colour, that M. Humboldt, 
as well as his physician, Dr. Schalleru, 
who was an assistant to him in these ex- 
periments, conceived, at first, much m- 
guietude from the circumstance. bi 

M. Humboldt does not take upon ban 
to determine the nature or the uid 
which produced such astonishing effects 
but rather makes it his business ws cif 
cumseribe the phenomena which sh : 
within the real circumstances whic the 
casioned them ; he sagaciously vag 
preparations ; notes attentively © re 
results; and, being assured ; it “4 
cause of Galvanism can only a pro. 
fully ascertained by observing ain 
of metals irritates, oF Of" neon 
enabled to extend his Reld of oosttr™ 
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by raising or depressing the irritable 
capacity of the animal organs, in a va- 
riety of ways. , or 

What is the sensation which i$ pro- 
duced by Galvanic irritation? is a 
question, the solution of which M. 
Humboldt proposes to undertake. No 
one, he observes, can speak to this point 
with more precision than himselt ; hav- 
ing made a number of different experi- 
ments on his person, some Of which 
related to the socket of a tooth which he 
had extracted ; some to the wounds 
which he had caused to be made in his 
hand, &c. ; and some to the effects pro- 
duced by the four vesicatory plasters. 

The following are his own observa- 
tions on the subject: - 

The Galvanic irritation is always at- 
tended with pain, and the more so, a3 
the part irritated is the more hurt, and 
as the irritation lasts a longer space of 
time. The first impressions are perceiv- 
ed but slightly; afterwards follow five or 
six much more acute ; and which, at 
length, become scarcely supportable, till 
the whole irritated nerve is rendered 
torpid with incessant irritation. The 
sensation excited, bears no resemblance 
to that which is generated by shocks, 
or the electric bath ; it is a pain of its 
own kind, neither pungent, nor pinch- 
mg, Nir penetrating, nor yet ceasing, 
aiter the manner of that which is ex- 
cited by the electric fluid. A violent 
stroke or pang may be distinguished ; 
also a regular pressure, accompanied by 
an ardent heat; and that heat incom- 
parably more fierce when the wound is 
covered With a plate of silver, and irri- 
tated by a stick of zinc, than when the 
ane plate is laid on the wound, and the 
Suver tweezers are made use of, in order 
to establish the communication. 

This communication, when placed in 
oe act with the epidermis, produces no 
ers it appears, that the 
whic : —_ insulates like the glass 
je ened — between the wound 
aid asl 7" ; but, if the skin be 
thches dict by two wounds at eight 
a plate of — and if on one wound 
ante bende Se sg and on the 

ezin 2 — frog’s leg, this last will 
cates “a o act as soon as it communi- 
ik esltees 3 he zinc by the silver wire 5 
Anta s. o indicaticn that th- Galvanic 
wid Is then passing under the epidermis 

This fluid produces. 3 earn 
a very perce vibh ces, In some instances, 
the two emir, re savour or taste 3 
me been covere ; res Humboldt hav- 

Mineo. » the one with silver 
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and the other with zinc, an iron wire, 
many feet in length, attached to the 
zinc, was applied between his upper lip 
and the spongy substance of his teeth, and 
from thence upon the tongue of another 
person ; when the iron wire was made to 
come nigh the silver, there was a strong 
contraction of the scapular muscle ; and 
at the same instant, the person whose 
tongue was in the chain, perceived a 
sensation of acidity. There are even 
cases in which the fluid acts on the organ 
of taste, without producing any sensible 
effect on the organs of motion ; an in- 
stance of this occurs, when the epidermis 
serves as a conductor of the zinc to the 
frog ; there is then no contraction ob- 
served, but an acid savour remains upon 
the tongue. 

Having learned from M. Vota, 
that pearl-ashes liquified (o/eum tartart 
per deliquium) might be used to augment 
the power of the conductor, M. Hum- 
BOLDT availed himself successfully of 
this process to extend the capacity of the 
animal organs. Having moistened one 
of his wounds with the said liquor, he 
did not feel any great pain from it, al- 
though the Galvanic irritation was more 
violent, and attended with more heat; 
sparks, however, appeared and vanished 
before his eyes ; his tongue, moistened 
with the liquor, distinctly perceived the 
acid sensation, although the chain was 
only established between the zinc and the 
zinc ; while the frog’s leg, moistened 
with the alcaline dissolution, and laid on 
a plate of glass, without touching either 
metal or carbonic matter, fell of itself 
into violent convulsions, the twin 
muscles and the legs quivering inces- 
santly ; by this means irritability was 
re-established in the animal parts, where 
it had been extinguished by hot sclu- 


-tions of oxide of arsenic; and, final- 


ly, the irritation (which only takes 
place for the most part, when the nerve 
and the muscle are armed with the 
same metal, the different metals being 
between the two) becomes evident aiter 
this preparation—a circumstance which 
seems to indicate, that the alkali not 
only irritates the nerve, but that it adds 
to its irritability. 
The author afterwards applied this 
rocess to a number of amphibious ani- 
mals, which he thereby drew out of their 
winter’s sleep, and in all ot which he 
distinguished peculiar symptoms of irri- 

ty. 
Tbe observations led him to distin- 
uish a two-fold state of the animal 
Zz organ ; 
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organ: the first, of irritability augment- 
ed, naturally or artificially ; and the 
second, of diminished irritability. These , 
two states, Which he rerms positive and 
negative, are nevertheless, as he remarks, 
only different degrees of irritability, and 
not phenomena essentially distinct from 
each other. 

In individual beings, sensible by 
nature, the effects produced by alkaline 
solutions, by the muriatic oxygenate acid, 
by the solution of oxide of arsenic, are 
very seldom found to be of the same 
intensity. 

In the case of irritability augmented, 
muscular motions take place without the 
application of metal or carbonic matter. 
The same motions may be obtained with 
metals, although no communication 
should subsist between the nerve and the 
muscle, that is to say, there be no chain. 
‘They inay be also obtained by consti- 
tuting the chain of similar metals. Let 
the crural nerve of an animal, by nature 
vivacious, be placed upon giass 3 Jet 
a small piece ‘of fresh muscular flesh 
be fixed on a siick of sealing-wax, 
and put into contact with the crural 
aaiaile ; the result of thi. will be a vio- 
lent convulsion of the muscle, at the in- 
stant when the chain shall be fastened. 
A similar result is observed, it, in lieu of 
the little piece of muscular flesh, a piece 
detached trom the crural nerve be fixed 
on the stick of sealing-wax. The chain 
then only consis s of twe'things: the 
nerve and the muscular ‘fibre. How 
then, enquires M. Humsotprt, in this 
simple process, are we to account for the 
action of the fluid which passes from 
the nerve into the muscle ? He is of opi- 
nion, that the fluid only becomes stimu- 
Jant, because it returns from the nerve 
into the nerve, through the medium of 
a fore'y;n animal matter, that is to say, 
matter not organicaily connected with 
the nerve. 

The disparity of the metals which con- 
stitute the chain, has been hitherto con- 
sidered as a part of the process essentially 
necessary to produce Galvanic irritation ; 
this hypothesis, however, is overturned 
by the experiments of M. Humboldt. 
If it be true, that in the state of lessened 
irritability, contraction very seldom oc- 
curs \ucn similar metals are made use of 
(as VOLTA maintains, in opposition to 
AALDIN1) this circumstance becomes a 
matter of no wmportance, in the case of 
uritability augmented. M. Hune 
BOLDT pus some mercury, accurately 
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purified, into a China cup; this he ap. 
plied close to a hot frying-pan, in order 
that its whole mass might assume an equ} 
temperature ; the surtace of it was al 
clear, without the slightest appearance of 
oxidation, humidity, or dust ; a frog’s leg 
was prepared in such a manner that the 
crural nerve, and a bundle of muscula 
fibres, of the same length, were suspended 
separately, by means of two silk threads 
above the mercury ; the result of this 
was, that when the nerve alone came 
into contact with the surface of the 
metal, no irritation appeared to follow; 
but as soon as the muscular fibresand the 
nerve touched the mercury together, 
they fell into such strong convulsions, 
that the skin became stretched as vio- 
lently as in the attack of a tetanus. 

We ought not to be surprised here, at 
the precaution used by M. Humbolpt 
in heating the mercury; this 1s a cou- 
sequence resulting from his opinion, that 
the purity of metals does not depend on 
the homogeneity * of their chemical 
constituent parts, but on their heat, po- 
lish, firmness, and form. 

Gold, placed between two armatures 
of zinc, produces irritation only when 
the former is moistened by any volatile 
fluid, or by mere respiration. 

M. Humboldt has attempted to in- 
clude all the possible cases of experiments 
in the following formule: 

1. In the state of irritability aug- 
mented : 

¢ Frog—muscular flesh. 
—ZInc—zine. : 

rip flesh--silver 

Positive } do.—zinc——silver—zine. 





cases, } do.--muscular flesh:--silver--Zine 
| dv.—zinc--muscular flesh--silver. 
| eae ficsh—zinc. 

2. In the state of diminished irritability. 
| Trog—zinc—silver. . 

eas ny onpose flesh—sil- 
Positive eninioniaee. 2 

ae: do.--zinc--muscular flesli--silver. 
—inuscular Acsii—silver---2ine 

Frog---2inc---Z1ne. os 

Negative do.--zince--muscuar fles 4 cab 

Cases. do.---zinc---muscular C 


silver—zinc. 


*- letter 
M. Humpotpr concludes his lett 
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virtue of chemical agents, that 
‘to say, their ability or impotence to 
roduce irritation. Alkalies appear to 
be tonerves, what acids are to muscular 
qsemblages. The muriatic acid aug- 
ments the irritability of the muscle, 
while it extinguishes that of the nerves, 
which is not observed again, even atter 
the acid has been saturated with alkali. 

By repeatedly infusing the nerve with 
alkaline solution, an entire atony will be, 
at length, produced, through excess of 
‘tritation ; if, however, a few drops of 
muriatic acid be let fall on the part, the 
irritability will be restored. 

A frog’s leg, irritated even to a degree 
of entire relaxation, by a hot solution 
of oxide of arsenic, has been observed to 
shew fresh convulsions, after having been 
steeped for about two minutes in a solu- 
tion of pearl-ashes. 

The asthenic virtue of the muriatic 
oxigenate acid is no less remarkable. 
Frog’s legs, which are naturally flabby 
when farther relaxed by a Galvanism of 
seven hours’ continuance, so as to exhibit 
no sign of motion, when silver was the 
conductor between the zinc and the 
netvey have experienced again violent 
contractions, after the nerve has been 
moistened with muriatic oxigenate acid. 
The author, in illustration of this point, 
quotes an experiment published by him- 
self, in the year 1793, in his Flora Fri- 
burgensis, the purport of which is, that 
ordinary muriatic acid retards the ger- 
inination of plants, while muriatic oxi- 
genate acid made a plant germinate in 
sven hours’ time, to a degree which 
would have required its standing thirty- 
tight hours in water, to raise it to the 
sune height of vegetation ; this circum- 
stance, according to M. Humboldt, de- 
Notes a certain connection-to subsist be- 
tween vegetable and animal organization. 

From the foregoing specimen of fac.s 
and observations, relative to this import 
ait art, the public will, no doubt, ex- 
pect umpatiently the larger work in 
waica the experiments of M. Humboldt 
Wik be collected, arranged, and deve- 


loned E> ° ’ 
“pea with greater accuracy and copi- 
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Lindon, May 2, 1797. 
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cy” the B3:, . . 
tv the Editcr of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR. 


YoOuR intelligent correspondent Cr- 
ee rl meg amorded me much amuse- 
bai a, ‘us ingenious Speculations on 
vo, oPper Coinage : but as many of 
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‘sadccs probabiy reside in parts of 





Galvamsm—Private Copper Coinage. 
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the country where this kind of mone 
has not come into circulation, the follow- 
ing letter to a friend, written on the 
date it bears, may possibly be accept- 
able, asit may contribute to render your 
readers in general better acquainted with 
the origin and nature of this species of 
currency ; and thus prepare them for en- 
tering more fully into your cortespond- 
ent’s remarks. 

Tan, sir, hisand your obedient servant, 





Ve 8s 
Jo S. T. P. 
Neaveastle, Aug. 12, 1793. 
DEAR SIR, 


THE pretty piece of mint-work you 
shewed me at our last meeting, repre- 
senting thie inclined plane, and the iron 
bridge over the Severn, by the Colebrook 
Dale Company (at whose works this 
coin passes current for a halfpenny (put 
me upon examining, assoon as I return 
ed home, whether,in the course of a 
late journey into Lancashire, I had not 
received in change a number of these 
metallic promissory notes ; of which, the 
Anglesea Copper Company set the first 
exainple, and which have since been in- 
troduced into so many of our principal 
manufacturing districts, as a substitute 
for that wretched mimickry of the legal 
current coin, which had, of late years, 
overspread the country, till it was be- 
come an intolerable nuisance to the fair 
trader of every description. As I find 
that I have picked up in this way a con- 
siderable variety of them, which curio- 
sity has led me to preserve, I conceived 
that the inspection of them mig it afford 
a few minutes’ entertainment to those of 
your friends, into whose way such things 
may not have happened to fall: since 


~ the inhabitants of this part of the coun- 


try were, I believe, quite singular, in 
relieving themselves from the necessity 
of employing any such expedients; by 
having the spirit to unite, with one con. 
sent, to the total extirpation of the adul- 
terated copper money ; and in the re- 
duction of that species of currency with- 
in its legal and proper bounds, of serving 
only as change tor the lowest denomina- 
tion of the current silver coin.—They 
are, however, in other respects, by no 
means unworthy the notice of the curi- 
ous 3 as they must be allowed to be very 
neat specimens of mint-work ; and as 
they furnish a curious instance, how far 
government are disposed to connive at 
Violations of law, when they save them 
the trouble ot remedying an mconyer- 
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ence. Butwhether they will not, in the 
end, increase the trouble, may well ad- 
mit of a doubt. 

The use of the more precious and dur- 
able metals, as the general medium of 
exchange, has almost universally taken 
place in the world ; and indeed their in- 
troduction has been amoug the first ad- 
vances of most nations to a state of ci- 
vilization. At first, it is probable, that 
they were uscd in the form of bars or 
plates, according as every man could 
provide himselt with them ; but as it 
would soon be found, that they were 
particularly liable to adulteration, both 
as to purity and weight, it seems to have 
been avery natural and necessary step, 
to give that which was intended to be 
the medium of public confidence, the 
sanction of the public authority ; and 
by the establishment of mzxts, to ascer- 
fain, as far as it was possible, the quan- 
tity and fineness of each piece of metal 
in circulation, by the nature of the 
marks with which it was impressed. 

In most of the modern nations, there 
were, originally, a great number of 
these authorised mints. The author of 
the History of Neweastle has given us 
a large account of the coins which were 
struck in this town in particular (see vol. 
II. p. 285): and this system, I believe, 
still continues upon the continent ; and 
is one great cause of the perplexitics in 
exchange. In England, however, for a 
considerable period, there has; with great 
propriety, been only one pubiic autho- 
rised mint, under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the executive power ; which, 
while it gives the best security for the ab- 
solute uniformity of the mediuin of ex- 
change, provides, by .the liberality of 
its establishment, against any objection 
that could be formed to the exelusiveness 
cf its privileges: delivering out, with- 
out deduction for seignorage, duty, 
workmanship, or even waste, the full 
value of alk bullion brought in to be 
comed. 

It may well excite surprise, under such 
circumstances, that there should ever 
have been the least temptation to private 
coinage in England. and y:t, we find, 
that there have not been less than three 
different sorts of this unauthorised mo- 
ney ; for each of which, it will not, per- 
haps, be difficult to account :—the trades. 
men’s tokens ot the last century ; the 
siege- pieces, and other fleizes for money’, 
issued during the civil wars; and the 
copper promissory notes for hal{pence,at pre- 





‘circulation, til! the year 1672», 
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sent current in our lar 
ries. 

Perhaps it may not be generals 
known, that gold and silver money a 
for many centuries, the only current coig 
of this kingdom ; and that copper was 
not issued by public authority, tll some 
time aiter the restoration, ~[y Conse. 
quence of the general extension of tract 
and especially of the retail trade, as th. 
bulk of the people increased in wealth 
and consequence, much _ inconvenience 
was found to arise from the want of 
some pieces of smaller value, to serve x 
change for the silver money. For though 
silver pence, and even halfpence, were 
then coined, yet since, as Pinkerton ob. 
serves, a man might have a dozen or two 
of them in his purse, and scarcely be 
able to discover them with a microscope, 
it was not to be expected, that the} 
should ever come into extensive circula. 
tion. Inthis dilemma, the device of 
tokens was hit upon, and eagerly adopr- 
ed, till every petty tradesman had kis 
pledges for a halfpenny, payable in silver, 
to bearer, upon demand, at his shop ; upon 
the credit of which it therefore depend- 
ed,whether they should circulate through 
one or two streets, a whole town, or to 
some small distance in the country round. 

The various inconveniences arising 
from these tokens, particularly the obvi. 
ous want of security to the acceptor, 
from the frequent insufficiency ot thy 
issuer, might easily have been obviated 
by acopper ceinage, under the author 
of government; but to this, Ehizabeta 
could never be persuaded ; for no bette: 
reason, as it is alledged, than that cop- 
per had been employed in the adulters. 
tion of the silver currency. Her succes 
sors, James and Charles, issued their re 
spective farthing toxens ; which, _ 
not declared, by proclamation, an auth’ 
ritative tender in payment 5 yet, from a 
superiority of the security, m - ~ 
sure, superseded the private to soar 
the unhappy end of the latter “a 
destroyed the eredit of bis com 4 “a 
which, during the commonwealt ’ sate 
under Cromvell’s usurpation, pn 4 
mints were azain set to work, with ae 
er activity than ever : and continu 2 
supply an abundance of halfpence 
; when oy 
were suppressed by procaaanenny if 
regular coinage of halfpence mat, * 
things, such as we have at air cate 
issued, under the authority of § 
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Engravings of these tradesmen’s to- 
bens have been published in great num- 
bers, by Thoresby, in the Ducatus Leo- 
diensis 3; by Drake, in his History of 
York ; by Mr. Brand; and in the Gen- 
tlewan’s "Magazine. Several persons 
have been curious to preserve: theim in 
ther collections of old coins; tor which 
ticy are exposed to the severe ridicule of 
Mr. Pinkerton, in his valuable essay on 
medals; with what justice I do not en- 
tirely see; unless the value of old coins 
were estimated by their workmanship, 
which I conceive to be by no means the 
case; but ratherby their use in illus- 
trating points of history, and conveying 
some idea ot the manners and customs of 
the times when they were struck. In 
this respect, though the workmanship is 
wretched, and the materials most com- 

only pewter, or bad copper, they have 
avalue, though, it may be, only a tri. 
fling one. 

The second class of private coins, those 
struck in the civil wars, were the off- 


spring of necessity, rather than conve-- 


nience. In these .nhappy times, which 
ne triend to humanity can rejoice to see 
revived in any country, it became ne- 
cessary for commanders, when closely be- 
sieged, or otherwise deprived of the 
means of obtaining regular supplies of 
money, to devise some method of paying 
their troops, and of purchasing neces- 
sarics, with something that might serve 
as a security, the best they could give for 
payment in actual money when affairs 
should take a more favourable turn.. My 
tate excellent friend, Mr. Laridell, had a 
pewter coin of this kind,struck by Chaples 
I. at Newark: it is of a diamond form, 
and by its inscription, seems intended to 
have been a pledge for a shilling. My fa- 
ther has a piece of lead or pewter, with a 
small square bar of copper struck through 
it, which he supposes to have been struck 
by James II. for the payment of his army 
in Ireland. Various coins of the kind 
may beseen in Rapin’s History of England. 
The last class of private coins is that 
of which the inclosed specimens, with 
9 permission, solicit the attention of 
aaral and which has suggested the 
“p, OF this, perhaps, tedious disquisition. 
alese coms have been occasioned by a 
a in the regulations which at 
ann the preparation of the 
There 7 Copper coinage of thiskingd om. 
Pensible, in fs be no rule more indis- 
3 a. a the proportion of a 
isthat it should ¢ontain 
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vw 


the f ull value, or at least very nearly so 
of tie metal of which it. is composed, 
accorting to the present market price of 
that metal: for, otherwise, vou hold out 
an al:nost irresitibje teinptation To coun- 
terfeit. Whether this rule was observed 
at the time of the first copper coinage, I 
am not suficiently acquainted with the 
fluctuations in the price of copper to 
judge; but, from analogy, I should think 
it probable that it was; and that the 
officers of the mint have since been more 
attentive to keep the halfpenny to irs 
customary size, than to proportion it to 
the depreciation in the Salina of the metal. 
However this be, it is certain, that the 
pound of copper, which is worth no more 
than ten-pence, is now coined into no less 
than six and forty halfpence: so that the 
Birmingham manufacturer can get more 
than cent. per cent. by making even good 
halfpence; and was enabled to afford 


such money as he found would sell, five 


years ago, at the rate of 33]. per cent. 
This operating as a strong temptation to 
too many masters to pay their workmen 
in copper, and that of the worst kind, 
its accumulation in the shops of the retail 
dealers, became an object of very serious 
alarm; and obiiged them at length, in 
many places, though to their great nm- 
mediate loss, to determine upon its entire 
refusal, The workmen in the copper- 
mines, too, who knew its real price, 
were unwilling to receive in payment 
one-third of the value of their wages.— 
In this dilemma, the directors of the 
mines, unable to procure silver, which 
was, and continues to be, not only much 
adulterated, but greatly diminished in 
quautity, had no other resource than to 
strike off tokens at the full value of the 
copper, which, being readily accepted 
by the workmen, have been imitated by 
the proprietors of other extensive works, 
and.their circulation is daily increasing. 
Indeed, I cansee no possible way ot put- 
ting a stop to them, unless government 
should follow, by at least doubling the 
size of the curr nt halfpenny ; and at 
the same time accepting the offers of Mr. 
Belton, to apply the vast power of his 
new invented steam engine to nnpress a 
device, which for beauty and relief, 
should not be imitable without the same 
extensive and unconcealable apparatus. 


This, together with a new silver con imgey. 


cee ak 
and an eniorcewrent of the law again st the 
payment of copper, except as change. 
¢ .*t 5 . ° - 
would speedily occasion the recal of this 
private money, which would th:n no 
jonger 
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854 Hebrew Proverbs. 


longer make its appearance, but in the 
cabinets of the curious. I ain, &c. 
V. F. 





To the Editor of the Moathly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ACCORDING to my promise, I now 
send you the Hebrew Adages, col- 
lected by Drusius. 
Two dry sticks will burn one green once. 
Asmall piece of money will clatter in a 
dottle. ; 
Interpreted—‘* The fool makes a great 
moise wich the little he knows.” 
An elephant can pass Casier through the 
eye of a necile. 
Does not this proverb determine the 
meaning of xtw7Aos, Matth. xix. 24 ? 


The workman sits upon the stake which 
he himself has sharpened. 

Applied to such as make their own mis- 
fortunes. 


Aben Zoma is still at the door. 
Applied to theologians who study phi- 
losophy—and, indeed, to all who follow 


pursuits different from the one they pro- 
tess. 


As the canker-worm to the wheat, is 
the prostitute to the house. 

He who denies a crime, doubles it. 

Woe to the wicked! and woe to his 
neighbour! 

He who dwells with the wicked, suffers 
with the wicked. 

The tool perceives not misfortune. 

In hig purse, in his drink, in his anger, 
shall a man be Known. 

The stick that is thrown into the air, will 
fall upon its root. 

Pull out the beam from thine own eye. 

The mustaid will bite a man, though he 
eats itirom a spoon of hisown making 

They have dived into the depths of the 
$a, and thiCy have brought up-—a shell. 

A provetb, applied by the Hebrews te 
the Gentile philosophers. 

The stalk is bruised, on account of the 
leat. 

Alluding to the sufferings of those who 
dwell with the wicked. 

Dangerous is the knife in the hand of 
the fool. 

The son’s sons are 2s the sons. 

Or, Lhe grand-childreu are even as the 
enildren. 

‘The wine gocs in, and the secret goes out. 

Take away tie salt, and throw the rest 
to the dogs. 

Sait is the symbol of wisdom, and that 
which is without it is thus said to be 
Valweless. 


The ey@ and the heart are the brekers of 
Sin. 


by, 
Like dwells with like, 
Sheep follows sheep, 
Applied to him who seryjlely :.- 
another. 7 Mitts 


There 1s no profit inthe bra 
be hewn down. 


Fair words without the fence, 
ones within, 

The interpretation says, « The |», 
shepherd drives his flock to the fold. wis 
gentle words; and when he has folde 
them, beats them for straying :~Thy 
princes treat their subjects, when the, 
with fair promises, have recalled them +, 
submission.” | 


mble, unii x 


TCasonabls 


Heaven assists himwho is willing to amen}, 
The way is open to him who wilj 80 Ww 
wickedness. 
He who will not work, should not ear, 
The full stomach produces all evils, 
The journey is long, the provision {or }: 
litile. 
Applied to those who labour in youth 
with the evils of poverty. 


Affiiction follows the afflicted. 
At the tavern door, all arc brothers and 
fricncs. 
A grain of pepper is stronger than a bis 
ket full of gourds. 
Precept is the rew ard of precept. 
Go to the fat, and thou shalt grow fat. 
He has penctrated into the thickest par 
of the beams. 
A stranger at home, the master of the 
house abroad. ww sd | 
Applied to him who ts liberal at ail 
houses but his own. 
Write it upon the horn of the goat. 
Applied to that which is totally lost. 
He carries straw to Ephraim. 
As we say—‘* tocarry coals to New- 
castle.”’ 
Carry oil to a city of Olives. 
A pack tor the camel. 
Tobias sins, Zigod suffers. — ” 
Zigod had accused Tobias of some 
crime, and was condemned to receivs 
stripes himself, because he was the oly 
witness. 
He secks what he has not lost. ' 
In that which he labours, shall every 
ap the harvest. r 
neue is a friend in the street, than gold 
» house. a 
they who use two measurcs shall perish 
A candle in the noon day! his lord. 
Sufficient for the servant lo be " \ 
The stamp (or die) of the wile | 
Used to express approbation. 


Or society or death. st 

Not as your mother s#y*s 

stranger says. aaa 
) itnes 

Bad is the reward of the 1. sew ro 
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adorn chyself first, then ornament others, 


Afcasure for measure, 
gyllow thou the mighty, and men shall 


respect thee. 

“He who builds much becomes poor. 

Rica, or Reca, OF Raca. 

4 proverbial term of reproach, accord- 

“ing to Caninius, used rather playfully, 
’ 


than in wrath. Cr, 
[To be continued. 
re ee = 
qo the Edilor of the Moxthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


] DOUBT not but many of your readers 
will join with me in thanking your 
correspondent V. F. (p.$87) for commu- 
nicating to you the very curious letter of 
the late Archdeacon Blackburne. Any 
futher anecdotes of this ‘* venerable 
champion of liberty” cannot fail of being 
acceptable: and if V. F. or any other of 
your correspondents have it in their power 
to furnish you therewith, I trust you will 
most readily insert them. 

It ismuch to be lamented, that none 
ot the friends of this truly great man 
should have collected the memoirs of his 
lite and public labours. Certainly a 
Linpsey, or a DISNEY, is most amply 
qualified in every respect, for this under- 
taking, and cannot want materials. ‘The 
public have almost a right to expect this 
very valuable present from the friend of 
blackburne, and the biographer of Yoh 
ebb; for at present, the lite of this last- 
named worthy man (to use the painter’s 
phraise) qwants a companion. Avery re- 
spectable character of the archdeacon 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. LIL. p. 743. and in the same mis- 
culany, Vol. LIX. p. 128, a short quere 
put, “whether a few biographical 
anecdotes of the late rev..-Dr. B. (as he 
s called by mistake) would not be an ac- 
ceptable article ?—chiefly, as appears 
irom what tollows, because the querist 
‘ought. “ the consistency aud impartia- 
‘ty of the good Dr. Johnson was pressed 
particularly hard upon,’* by the author 
of the Remaris or Pe sn Life of Mitton, 
“hom the said querist believed to be the 
archdeacon. But no farther notice was 
— oi this matter; and a liberal can- 
My and impartial history of the life of 
= Venerable champion of liberty,”* 
“* ‘Mains among the desuderata ot bi- 
ography, 

a, bey highly gratifying, if a 
archdee of ** the old books,”” which the 
star N found §* among the lumber 
“ae grandiather’s horse,’” could 
© Made out. I dare say, Calamy’s 

4 , 


Archdeacon Blackburne. 
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Pefence of moderate Nonconformi ‘y, would 
be found among them, as it was a very 
popular book among the old puritans ; 
and, if so, besides the general excellence 
of that work, the admirable introduction 
to the second volume could not fail of 
making a very strong and lasting im- 


‘pression upon a mind so open to convic- 


tion as that of Blackburne appears to 
have been. Nor was he singular in this 
respect ; for it had previously convinced 
the celebrated Bishop Hoadly, and the 
great Locke had told the author, that 
while the dissenters adhered to those prin- 
ciples, they could not be confuted. 

I cannot, however, agree with V.F. in 
thinking that the style, and ‘* freedom of 
expression, for which the archdeacon’s 
writings are so remarkable,’’ can be 
traced to this * origin.”” The writers 
among the old puritans, like all or most 
of the writers at that period, were, by no 
means celebrated tor the correctness of 
their style; nor do I think V. F. will be 
able to produce any one among them, 
whose style Blackburne appears to have 
chosen for his model. Perhaps it would 
be nearest the mark, if we were to say of 
his style, what he says of Algernon Syd- 
ney’s Christianity,—ait * was after @ form 
of his own. Vid. Preface to Four 
Charges, Gc. Ge. p. 29. 

The worthy archdeacon appears to 
have entertained no hopes of seeing any 
thing brought about in his day, ** which 
deserved the name of Reformation.” 
What would he have thought, had he 
lived to sce the present times—to see his 
former coadjutors and compatriots in the 
cause of ecclesiastical and civil reforma- 
tion, almost all tuim apostates, and not 
only so, but, in many instances, persceue 


_tors of their once associates and friends f 


He knew mankind well, and must have 
had some peculiar reasons for indulging 
such a gloomy prediction. Happy for 
him, however, his work was finished 
before this general defection and apos- 
tacy which we now behold, took place. 
He has escaped the mortification of see- 
ing his once fellow-labourers in the cause 
of reformation, “acting the part of a 
“‘ true proselyte, that is tosay, reforming 
‘¢ backwards, with a violence and pre- 
‘‘ cipitation proportioned to the suspi- 
& Gions their zew alliesmight entertain of 
“ their hankering after their old devia- 
‘tions, should they not give the most 
‘€ spirited proefs of their eflectual con- 
é yersion, by appearing the most for- 
‘Ss ward to expose, reprobate, and, to te 


most of ir good-will—PERSE- 
‘@utmost of their g pe 
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356 Prosody and Pronunciation. 


«< cuTE those few who yet persist.”"°— 
But, touse his own elegant words, re- 
specting the amiable Fortiz—** he rests 
‘¢ from his labours, and heareth not the 
*¢ voice of the oppressor, nor of the petu- 
‘< lent scorner. His works will suitici- 
‘Cently speak for him while there are 
‘‘ any remnants of piety, learning, and 
** cvod sense among the sonsof Britain ; 
‘¢ and will fcllow him to those mansions 
*‘ where neither envy, malevolence, nor 
“‘ dograatical arrogante of ignorant su- 
1: oneres criticisig, will deprive him of 
** his reward.” 
Dum juga montis aper, fluvios dum pis- 
cis amabit, 
Duimque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore 
Cicade. 
Scmper honos nomenque tuum laudesque 
manebunt. 
Your's, 


Nottingham, Feb.12.1797- CLERICUS. 





To the Editcr of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR; 
YOUR recommendation of an Essay on 
the Prosodies of the Greek and La- 
tin Languages, induced me to purchase 
it, and read it with great attention. It is 
a work which evidently discovers first- 
rate abilities and literature ; and I sup- 
pose, the public does net err in ascribing 
it tothe penot a Right Rev. Prelate, who 
formerly asserted, and has now proved, 
bimself to be at home in Greek. 

The primary objects which the author 
seems to have in view, are, to ascertain 
the antiquity and use of the Greek ac- 
cents. And I think he has decidedly 
proved, that the marks of the accents 
were introduced in the writing of the 
Greek language, some time before the 
commencement of the Christian ‘wera; 
aud ‘exhibit the true speaking tones of 
the language, such as were used by the 
Crecks them-elves, when it was a living 
Janguage, and spoken in its purity.” 
Sed nihil cst ab omni parte beatum. Vhough 
¥ admire the work in general, I am, 
upen mature deliberation, forced to be 
wisienticnt, im two points: First, he 
maintains, that accent dees not in the 
least increase the quantity of the syllable 
en which it falls —~And, seccndly, that 
the English manner of reading” Latin 
verse, totally destroys the rhythm, and 
melody of it. Pageg, he says, “ the 
natural tendency of the acute accent, 
contrary to the prejudice of the English 
ear is toshorten the syllable on which it 
tals." And p. 18, “* Neither the 


Giecks, or (ror) the Latins, entertained 


[May 


the notion which prevails among y 


the acute accent necessarily in he 


the sound of the syllable 


Qc 39 } os ch j 
was thrown. This point eee 
to be utterly indefensible. I cannot an 


aus — words as Occanus, erueris, 
Jkerint, &C. without lengthening the vow 
el sound, of the antepenult. Nor tach 
words as ammus dominus, &e. withoy 
lengthening the first syllable, almost 2 
much as it they were written with a dou. 
ble conscnant, annimus, domminus, ke. 
P.1 52, our author mentions the Words 
@pwroronos, a first bern, and Dparh. 
TOxos, a woman delivered of her fing 
child : and censures Mr. Primatt, fo; 
saying, S he defies any body to vary the 
accent in these two words, without af. 
fecting the quantity at the same time.” 
And, in answer to Mr. Primatt, ourav. 
thor says, ‘* we defy any one to affect the 
quantity at all, by a variation in the ac. 
cent, so long as he preserves the true 
quantity of the ozicron in both syllables,” 
and does not pronounce them @pwtw7 
HOS, DWpwrotKos, which he says, * is 
the general way of speaking, among those 
who pretend to pronounce by accent.” [ 
have never heard them pronounced by 
any scholar in this way, (2. e.) with the 
long power of the omega. My ears have 
always been accustomed to the sound ot 
TWpwrortror0s, and WpwToTOnKs, ‘or at 
least to a sound almost as long as the dou- 
bling of these consonants occasons. Here, 
I think, I discover the source of the leam- 
ed author’s mistake. He supposes, that 
no syllable can become long without 
lengthening the power of its vowel; for- 
getting, that a syllable may be long by 
position, though the sound of its vowel 
be short. P. 5, he says, in the words 
honey, money, cleverly, luckily, we give 
the acute accent, without lenthening the 
syllable on which it falls. It is true, we 
do not give the long sound to the vowels, 
by pronouncing them hooney, moony, 
cleeverly, lewkily ; but we, effect, 
double the conscnants, and pronounce 
the words as if they were written hunbyy 
munney, Clevverly, lukkily. 
The other point in which I dissent 
from the learned atithor, is, m bis €x- 
treme censure of the English mode ¢ 
pronouncing Satin, I allow, there ar 
Many imperfections in ew mode of oe 
ing Latin; especially inthe cunts t 
we give to the vowels; and pao 
prebahle, that the sounds given tot : 
bv the literati, on the continent, may 
more nearly resemble the ancient Pro 
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nunciation. There seems to be some- 
thing in nature, which decides in their 
favour. For, in pronouncing the vow- 
els ty by by O My they begin with a very 
wide opening of the mouth, and gra- 
dually close it, as they proceed to theother 
letters, till they utter # with the small- 
ext possible opening. But though there 
may be imperfections in our mode of 
pronouncing Latin, yet Iam shocked at 
our author’s extreme censure. 

P,-s, hesays, ** the accents, as we 
sive them, both in the Greek and Latin 
language, generally marr, and some- 
times utterly destroy, the melody of 
verse, and the rhythm of prose.”” And, 
p. 23, in our way of speaking, all the 
quantity of metre, and all the rhythm 
of prose, is most completely destroyed. 
Long is made short, and short is made 
long; dactyls and anapeests are confound- 
ej; and the former, in heroic verse, 
often turned into amphibrachs, cretics, 
bacchil, andantibacchit. ‘Thus, in ‘ Arma 
virumgue cand,’ as we speak it, the dac- 
tyl, rimqife ci-,” is turned into a cre- 
tc, Sramque ca-.” Again, in § Rupe sub 
atria’ —thedactyl § a¢ri,” becomes, in our 
recitation, an ainphibrach ¢ xeri.”” 

In scanning, syllables are only divid- 
ed into long and short ; but in pronounc- 
ing by accent—a thing, in which all the 
literati, not only in England, but in all 
countries, and in all ages, at least since 
the days of Priscian (Mekerkus, : If. 
Vossius, and a few others, excepted) 
have, with very general consent, agreed 
in pronouncing, I say, by accent, a 
500d ear will distinguish six or seven dif- 
aa of syllables. For, as 
'hNutan ooseryes, Et longis longtores, 
P frevibus sunt breviores syllabe. Quan- 
‘ity and 2ecent mutually depend upon, 
a each other. No laws of lan- 
be ha more simple, or more invari~ 
*, 2 “tan those by which the seat of 
7 Latin accent is determined ; and in 

les, it is always regulated by 
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Polysyllab 
een And, by the sharp stroke of 
.. ‘2e upon the syllable on which it 
‘aus, the length of that syllable is ne- 
Poe increased, But, whatever ad- 
Vivates nae to the accented syllable, 
ble of the ve ay from some other sylla- 
ame word me foot, or, at least, of the 
Agana So that the time of the 
ee mn and that of the word, al- 
nelody of on = of prose, nor the 
Y the English can be greatly injured 
Mopar e x» Pronunciation. The 
tly Mac, No, XVII. 
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principal thing in which we differ from 
foreigners, is, in the sound of the vowels. 
In other respects, our reading and their's 
nearly comcide. For my ears have been 
as much offended with the unpleasant 
sound of false quantity in the Nether- 
lands, Germany, France, &c. as ever 
they have been in England. 

If we suppose the general time of a 
dactyl or spondee to be 16, we may, I 
think, pretty nearly express our ¢om- 
mon moge of reading, by marking the 
particular time of each syllable as fol. 
lows : , 


. 63 8 § 3 § 8 07 9344 7 
Jn nova fert animus mu atas d.cere formas, 
8 439 18 7 7 8s rues € 6 F 


Conticucre omnes, iitentique ora tenebant. 

These words were marked hastily ; 
nor do I suppose the plan to be perfectly 
accurate. I suggest it as a hint, which 
I think capable of improvement, in 
hopes of receiving information on the 
subject from you, or some of your learn- 


ed correspondents. 
0 3 357 5 79809 3497 


x 
Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

9 34 7 98 8 8 s Qo 3 4 Q 7 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum, 


or 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
t * ' SER, 
ia you think the following curious fact, 
which happened under my own in- 
spection, worthy of insertion in your 
Miscellany, it is much at your service. 
Some little time ago, in the opening of 
an oyster, I was much surprised at ob- 
serving a very bright flame about the 
centre, which, when examined a little 
closer, I found to proceed actually from 
a small quantity of real phosphorus; the 
quantity I could not ascertain, but there 
might be half a grain. I took it trom 
off the oyster, and immersed it in water, 
till I had an opportunity of observing it 
more minutely; which, when I did, I 
found it to be in every respect the same 
as the phosphorus obtained trom bones, 
urine, &c. and which is known by the 
name of Kunkel’s Phosphorus. The oyster 
itself was perfectly alive and fresh, so 
that it could not happen from any de- 
composition of the constituent parts of 
the shell, by the aid of putrefaction 5 
it must have proceeded from sume ether 
source. As I never read ctf this sub- 
stance being furnished perfectly. ready 
formed, in nature, any elucidation of the 
subject, from some of your numerous 
correspondents, will be very acceptable 
to, sir, your very obedient servant, : 
Leith, May 13, 3797+ 3. o 
. 3 A 4d 
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358 Are Mental Talents productive of Happiness? 


Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR; 
W HETHER talents, or superior pow- 
ers and cultivation of mind, have a 
tendency to produce the happiness of the 
individual, appears to be questionable, 
and affords an enquiry both curious and 
important. I do not feel in myself a 
capacity for the praper investigation of 
this subject; but you will perhaps, sir, 
allow me, through the medium of your 
valuable Miscellany, to offer a few obe 
servations which itn occurred to me 
respecting it; and to invite, from a cor- 
respondent more able and ingenious, a 
farther examination of this interesting 
question. | 
A variety of arguments, on the first 
view, forcibly strike the mind in support 
of the affirmative of the position, that 
talents, or intellectual endowments, have 
a direct tendency towards increasing the 
sum of human (or rather of individual) 
happiness. Virtue, it has been affirmed, 
is but a calculation of consequences, or a 
choice of the best means to attain a cer- 
tain end, the ultimate benefit, or greater 
sum of enjoyment, suited to the percep- 
tions and faculties of arational and sen- 
sitive being. Virtue, therefore, is said, 
by moralists, to be our true interest: and, 
from this proposition, it seems to follow, 
as acorrollary, that knowledge, or en- 
largement of mind, has an uniform and 
Necessary connection with virtue, and if 
with virtue, with happiness; or, that the 
most wise, the most virtuous, the most 
happy, would be almost synonymous 
terms. We know nothing of causes, 
but from their effects; is, therefore, this 
conclusion warranted by fact and expe- 
rience ? Strong mental powers appear to 
be connected with acute and lively sensa- 
tion, or the capacity of receiving forcible 
impressions, (I will not, at present, en- 
quire whether exquisite organs are the 
cause, or the result of moral susceptibility.) 
Hence it is to be suspected, that stron 
minds are frequently enslaved by their 
passions, the distinction between sense 
and reason is perhaps merely verval, 
every thing seems to resolve itself into 
the former. Why is adversity thought 
to be the school of improvement ? Why 
is it said, ** Enquire after the sufferings 
of great men, and you will know why 
they are great*?’? “* The rock must 
be convulsed ere it will produce the 
diamond ;"" because talents are invariably 
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* Lavater’s Aphorisms, 


[May 
called forth equal to the Spur of the occa, 


sion. Misfortune and difficulty put th 
mind upon collecting its somes . 
disappointment or the calamity which 
does not overwhelm and stupify, stim, 
lates, awakens the stronger pastion, 
sets the mind in motion, rouses those 
energies which, in the lap of indolence 
had never existed. Happiness, which 
implies a certain degree of tranquillity, 
and talents, upon this hypothesis, appear 
to be wholly incompatible ; yet, admit. 
ting thisstatement, the truly great mind, 
it may be alleged, is that md 9 through 
the struggle of the passions, has, a 
length, acquired stable principles, and 
like the traveller, on the summit of the 
highest Andes, views, under a serene sky, 
the clouds of storms, from which he has 
escaped, break harmlessly beneath his 
feet. Supposing the habits of inquie. 
tude and effervescence may be whol! 
and effectually subdued; and that the 
necessity for watchfulness, which implies 
arduous conflict, inconsistent with tran- 
quil enjoyment, is superceded; that the 
mind, accustomed to vivid emotion, is neis 
ther exhausted by this stimulus, nor inca- 
pacitated from returning toa peaceful and 
temperate state—at what period of life 
is this desirable situation likely to be ac- 
quired ? May not the victory cost us too 
dear? Mayunot ourrace benearly finished, 
ere it be achieved? Is a wise and trav- 
quil old age worth the purchase of a youth 
of suffering, and a manhood oi warfare? 
If this be the only method of generating 
talents, who would wish to purchase 
them, at a rate so expensive? But may 
not the mind be roused by means less 
violent and obnoxious? May not curiosity 
be awakened, emulation produced, the 
love of distinction fostered, by gentler 
methods? If talents are called forth 
equal to the spur of the occasion or’ 
appears to be an incontrovertible truti, 
founded upon the history and expertents 
of all nations and ages) I own, I ca 
conceive of none equally efficacious. = 
proportion to the force of the wa 
(which neither overwhelins nor stup! - 
will be the vigour of the motive rs 7 
consequent exertion; an exact mec , 
ratio must be preserved between “a 
Our attention is never so ery “ 
cured as by « lively interest, and . on 
terest will be the most lively, wil sug 
expedients the most acute and ent 
that concerns and touches us ae ie ae 
Upon this view, we may say of 

of talents, «6 Heav’2 
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‘ndoeswith him as we with torches do, 


« Not Jight them for themselves, but others,’ 
. SH AKSPEARE. 


he page of history, the eloquent com- 
ae sages philosophers, and poets, 


# Heavy 


em to confirm this notion.  ¢ The in- 
nate melancholy of genius," 1S almost 
sroverbial. ; . 

Yet plausible as this reasoning may 
anpear, it is still inconclusive. The 
pleasures of intellect, which constitute a 
yast sum, should be balanced against its 
pins. Cultivation of mind tends to give 
dignity and independence of character. 
Talents are connected with Zowver, which 
ali human beings pant after; they flatter 
the noblest ambition, and govern the 
world with uncontrollable sway. The 
mere pleasures of sense (to use the term in 
an appropriate signification) are neces- 
sarily transient, and liable to degenerate 
into satiety and disgust; unless taken 
moderately, and at distant intervals, they 
guickly exhaust by their intensity, and 
pall by their repetition. Their intem- 
perate indulgence has a tendency to cloud 
the faculties, to blunt the sensibility, and 
to brutalize the being. The enjoyments 
of intellect are incalculably more varied, 
more constant, more in the power of the 
individual, and less dependent upon local 
circumstances and external events. How 
short is the existence of the man of sense, 
if measured by consciousness, compared 
with that of the intellectual man! The 
former stupidly dozes between, or lan- 
guidly endures, the intervals of his gra- 
thcations; he either dissipates himself 
with an absent and vacant mind, or 
crudges through the day, in a dull me- 
chanical round of spiritless occupation. 
1 nelatter finds materials for reflection and 
“Omparison in every object, in every inci- 
cent; nothing, to him, is barren of im- 


provement or entertainment, nothing 


“at a ® 
adsolutely indifferent. 
society, 

he draws 


If he mixes in 
he perceives in every character, 
from every conversation, sub- 
jects tor future meditation: in solitude, 
he converses, in his library, with the 
heroes, the legislators, the wits, and the 
*5¢S, of all countries, and of all periods : 
mpapetiates ina boundless field of know- 
es : he resigns himself to the grand 
——— reveries of the imagina- 
a life is protracted by a con- 
rn : cvery moment, he lives in a 
: pn sh eal scenes and transactions, 
ry i : “ by his fancy, or with his 
Worlds me Fae power of magic, new 
i “Ww beings, new combinations, 

“s 4 New creation, which, a mo- 
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ment before, seemed to have no existe 
ence. Even his sorrows and disappoint- 
ments have in them I know not what 
of dignity and amelioration ; he is con- 
scious of his own powers, he feels hig 
own worth, and he contemns the iujusticg 
of mankind ; he becomes stubborn under 
SEPTESIOR, he oe haughty in distress, 
he wraps imself in the mantle of inte- 
grity, or consoles himself with the con- 
Sciousness of merit. If his heart is 
pierced with anguish for friends 
estranged, or affections unrequited, a 
mournful magic mixes with his grief, he 
values himself on his capacity tor emo- 
tions, which, while they rend, soften and 
humanize his spirit. Eyen the convice 
tion of error, while it humbles, exalts him 5 
he chooses to be wise by his own expe- 
rience, he feels that his reason is unfolded 
by the struggle of his passions, and he 
is satisfied to taste the fruit of know- 
ledge, though by overleaping the boun- 
daries of content. 

But should the preceding picture, im- 
perfectly sketched, be acknowledged 
ideal ; should it be granted, that the pains 
of intellect have hitherto, in many, or in 
most, instances, overbalanced the plea- 
sures ; may not this have arisen from the 
peculiar and disordered state of society, 
rather than from the natural tendency of 
cultivation and refinement ? A commer- 
cial country, the sole moving spring of 
which is pecuniary interest, Must neces- 
sarily be unfavourable to those who, 
intent on mental improvement, require 
for their pursuit abstraction and leisures 
by involving them in extcrnal difficulties. 
Honour, fame, and the pleasure which 
is found in the pursuit, rather than pecu- 
niary gain, are supposed to constitute the 
recompense of literary eminence. Ari- 
stocratical and feudal institutions, also, 
by factious privileges and artificial 
distinctions, deprive merit of its encou- 
ragement, and talents of their just and 
natural reward. ‘Talents, therefore, to 
adopt the commercial style, are not free 
to find their Jevel. | Monarchical und 
despotic governments, by their splendour, 
their allurements, and their terrors, have 
a tendency to debauch the taste, corrupt 
the heart, and fetter the mind, and afford 
a temptation to the prostitution of talents. 
These appear to be among the difficulties, 
the nature of which 1s to suppress, pet 
vert, or impede, rather than to awaken 
and stimulate, the intelleetual _ powers. 
Whether republics may be less inimical 4 
the production, the encouragement, 4) 
the reward of mental excellence, has not 
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yet, perhaps, been sufficiently ascertained 
by experiment. 

To conclude, talents, however gene- 
rated. appear to be simply ‘he poaver, 
which proves beneficial or mischievous, 
as it is applied or directed. Like other 
strong powers of nature, external coz- 
straint seems to have upon them the most 
dangerous and fatal operation; when 
pent up and oppressed, the whirlwind 
and the torrent are not more wild and 
destructive ; they struggle to burst their 
bounds, and 

«‘ Sweep all before them, with impeiu- 

ous sway.”’ 

The preceding desultory remarks are 
merely intended as an invitation to the 
ingenious and the candid to consider the 
subject more accurately ; every attempt, 
however impotent, to investigate or elu- 
cidate the nature and history of mind, 
is laudable, and has a claim to indul- 
gence ; the desire of simplifying its ope- 
rations, tracing their principles, and re- 
ducing them to general laws, it has been 
justly observed by an eloquent philoso- 
phic writer, in the preface to a late pub- 
lication*, is one of the grandest efforts 
of human reason. 


April 29, 1797. M. H. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Your correspondent, R. H. C. has 
unintentionally, without doubt, drawn 
a very bad picture of the present state of 
the university. From his intercourse 
with reading and xon-reading men, he 

concludes, that the non-readers neve 
pretend an attachment to the classics, to 
6creen their want of attention to the 
mathematics. It may be sonow; butin 
my time my non-reading acquaintance 
did it frequently... He asserts it also asa 
iotorious fact, “‘ that in most colleges, 
the classical and moral lectures are hur- 
ried over in avery slovenly manner.” 
I am sorry for it: it was not so in my 
time 5 or, perhaps, I may uot have paid 
sufficient attention to what was doing in 
other colleges. Inthe college at which 
I was educated, we had lectures two 
evenings in the week in the Greek testa- 
ment, and once in a Greek or Latin 
author ; and in the mornings, our lec- 
pe were alternately in the classics, and 
eer ee ee 
' ‘ron beine hurried over 
‘ik 3 slovenly manner, that h- must have 
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been a very stupid fellow jindeu! wh 
would absent himself from the ‘Dong 
given by one of the first characters ai . 
university, nowa dignitary of the church 
Many ot his principles in morality I held 
in the greatest detestation, though Fen 
formerly much pleased with his hiderality 
and his familiar mode of instruc 
As I may think too favourably of +, 
whole university, from the excellence df 
a particular college, your Correspond ns 
may, perhap:, from some accidental 
defect in a_ particular college, be too 
general in his censures. Indeed, I hare 
heard of a college, where the classical 
tutor wasa very fine, and a very silent 
gentleman; he was above his office, and 
preferred the gaieties of town to the 
dulness of tutorial life. A few pages of 
a Latin classic sould serve him for years 
but such conduct, I understood, was ge- 
nerally censured by his brethren of other 
colleges. 

But, without entering into a compi- 
rison on the past and present merits of 
the university, I wish your correspond- 
ent to give himself the trouble of taking 
the subject in another point of view. ! 
have clearly proved, that the number ot 
medalists, in a considerable period, to be 
found among the wranglers, is far greatet 
than that among the senior optimis ; the 
proportion in favour of the former being 
nearly two to one. Now, if the no- 
reading mien are possessed of either the 
application or talents which your cortt- 
spondent attributes to them, we may ¢- 
pect to find a considerable number by 
them gaining the medals given annua 
to under-graduates. This question I 
have not examined ; but I will venture 
to predict, that, setting aside the kings 
men, who are not candidates for honours, 
and, consequently, cannot be taken = 
the present question, of the men ew 
gain these medals, the greater num? 
will be found afterwards, in the tripoos 
of their respective years. ore 

Again, there is another way 0 np 
the question, which is by the i “4 
young men make in future lite. P 
not mean by the stalls, mitres, oF we 
trash, which either class may — J 
possess 3 but the different gradations 
distinction, arising from talents * Ae 
fession, or literary or scientific gre 
the men, then, in the first tpos ae 
year, be compared with the other ‘okt 
that year ; let your correspondent $f r 

eo me rd . ar he 4509, © 
according te any standard Ae P hink 
men of werit in each class. 10 
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ean venture to predict, that the result 
wil be favourable to my opinion ; that, 
hough the number of names on the first 
ete third of those on the books 
fae the vear, yet this small number will 
ford, ‘at least, a treble proportion of 
seieouisnable characters As your cor- 
vecnondent is proba ly on the spot, and 
wan peter to the proctor’s books on this 


fripos Is not a 


fin | ¢ 4s Late t . i 

Seton. ig determination will, [ an 
_ *9 -.* - 

ye, be gratitying to many ef your 
gut, 8S &} o. - 8 
readers: and, ca a few tacts like these, 


cme very impertant conclusions may be 
drawn, of great use to those who may be 
called hercatter to undertake the Augean 
labour of cleansing our universiti¢s. 

Your's A. S. 


the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
\> those of your readers who are nei- 
‘h ther dlarmists nor Life-and-fortune- 
wen may, probably, be destrousot bearing 
13 few of the additional burthens of the 
state as they can, witheut inaterially in- 


fn oe: ms . Seen 
fnaging Nery ¢ omtorts, L ea bey cave 


by your means, to suggest a substitute 
orthe usual glass after meal 
now become too expensive an object tor 
thoughtless indulgence. Wine, we are 
told, was formerly an article only to be 
had from the apothecaries’ shops: if 
this should be the case again, I believe 
health and morals would be material 
gainers ; and our Unparalleled minister 
might, cventually, be the author of more 
gout to the nation, than his warmest 
adnuers now probably expect from him. 
But what { Lave to say does not concern 
the Bacchanalian topers, who drink to 
crown Care Or reason 3 it ts the true diet- 
etic use of whe that 1 mean to consider, as 
become habitual, and perhaps necessary, 
0 sober people. The real advantage 
fon wong Hor Tl 
of checking tog yg es = aad bagi 
food aa ~~ - cae Gage ies in 

: wat of stuinmulatiny the stomach 
\ Sue action, in the digestive process. 
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4,8 ¢ ba " "c+ . ° . 
si the first, [helieve a proper choice 

“. ‘mixture of animal and vecetable 

4.,J n¢ "ft iP _ a ° 

Hh Would suticiently obviate the 
anc > 7 anne . ° ¢ P 

ty ‘+ eXcess im fermentation, were 

a. hi, } bd ‘* 

mr te only drink. Malt-jiquor 

na remotes it; but the most hurtiul 

Ake ; TT cael . ° 

eens in this respect, is the devouring 

ef dese fruit aitera hearty meal, by way 

irony J fis if is which usually causes 
: —— Mg ‘OF Vine lass afte oiiniess 

Cuvt the oe »§ as . at Or §-458, to 

ee conflicting elements of the 


boud ar ae 
» and youse the stomach to act upon 
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its contents. But in this view, no part 
of the wine is useful but its spirit ; all the 
acidity and harshness that it may possess 
only aggravates the evil; and of all 
kinds, I believe the heteroceneous mix- 
ture, usually sold under the name of red 
port, is the very worst to wash down food 
with, claret, perhaps, excepted. My suc- 
cedaneum, therefore, both for health and 
cheapness, has been braady, which I use 
in the following manner: After dinner, 
I pour one table spoonful of brandy into a 
vine-glass, and then fill it up with cold 
avater. This I drink, merely by way of 
a stomachic, and I find it answer pectectly. 
Others, accustomed to drink more wine 
than I have done, and who, perhans, still 
eat a little fruit after dinner (which Ido 
not) might require two such glasses ; nor 
could they, at first, well dispense with 2 
repetition at night. By taking brandy 
this way, no danger is incurred of getting 
a soaking tippling habit, which is the 
great evil of drinking spirits and water, 
In my mode, it is a medicine, not an in- 
dulcence ; a dT strictly guard againg 
any increase of quantity. Thus, Sir, I 
own lam become a worse customer to 
Mr. Piet than formerly; but, feeling no 
great compuncture of mind en that ac- 
count, and much benefit to my health 
and pocket, I cannot but recommend 
the method to others, who think as I do. 
Your constant reader, 
May 10. N. N. 

N. B. Rum, or best British spirits, I 

suppose, would do just as well as brandy. 





or 


To the Eaitor f the Monthly Magazsxe. 
SIR, 
i a the following remarks, I confue 
myself to two of the common objec- 
tions to large tarins, and rather turnisa 
Kints which may promote investigatiots 
tban discuss the subject: 

Objection rst, “* Large farmers can, 
and do, withhold corn; and thus en- 
hance the price." . Boa 

W hena farmer reserves his grain, u the 
speculation answers to him, it also sutves 
the public: if the market at which he 
produces it, be dearer wise the assistance 
of kis reserve, would i¢ mot have Deed 
still dearer without at? It it docs not 
answer to the faimer, still it may be ad- 
rantapeous to the public; for Ne is, im 
this case, a store-keeper avithout a salarj. 

There is provision for twelve montis ‘ 
you wish, of course, the supply to —_ 
pace with the expenditures oF, would 
you have the whole at market In nine 

mons, 
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months, and depend on millers and mer- 
chants tor the remaining three? Had 
you rather sce the last three months’ sup- 
ply in the stack-yards of farmers, in 
every part of the kmgdom 3 or guess at 
its existence, locked up in granaries, no- 
body knows where, but a few wealthy 
individuals, having every means of ex- 
citing apprehensions of scarcity, and of 
profiting by them? Farmers cannot 
combine to enhance prices ; and their 
tisual mode of preserving it, in stacks, is 
il] adapted to concealing it. 

Objection 2d. ** One family only is 
auppotted, where two or more families 
wight be supported.” 

Why isthe love of mediocrity con- 
fined to this subject? Is not a large 
manuiactory, a large shop, great prac- 
tice in physic, in the law; m short, is 
not every thing great, liable to the same 
ebjection ? Foliow the principle as far 
as it will lead you, and I will accompany 
you with all my heart : convinced, that 
there would be enough for all te do, and 
tor all to enjoy ; and that, if the over- 
grown, of every description, were re- 
duced to their just dimensions, the small 
would not be stinted as they are. The 
waxtmus Must not be confined to farm- 
ing, because the notions of villenage are 
out of fashion ; and the cultivator of 
the earth presumes himself entitled to a 
common share of the comforts of the 
socicty he feeds and clothes. We are 
not, at this day, attached to the soil, and 

transferable like cattle. We are at li- 
berty to choose our occupations. If you 
wish, now, to keep the farmers in igno- 
rance, render, by partial restraints, the 
calling unacceptable to the well-intorm- 
ed, and such as cam take up another. 
Thus you may have ignorant, indigent, 
and slavish farmers. But will it be 
seemly, think you, that the foundation 
of the social tabric should be so con- 
structed ? If, however, it be desirable 
to retain in this department, men of 
talents, of education, of property, allow 
them the opportunity of employing their 
capitals, and their abilities, in farms of 
sizes proportioned to them. 
N. B 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazivxe. 
SIR, 
I EING a constant reader of your en- 
tertaming and instructive Miscellauy, 
T should be greatly obliged to some of 
your learned and ingenious correspond- 
eats, for an answer to the following ques. 





[May, 


tion, provided it be consistent with 
plan of general information ; m= 

Whether or iot it be contrary to Seri. 
ture, to marry a Wife's Sister 5 and, i 
be unlawful, to state the strongest Peeies 
that can be deduced from scriptural gy, 
thority against it ? 

The foregoing question arises from a 
point of conscience. Previous to the com. 
mencement of the present just and nece;. 
sary war, I had the misfortune to lose an 
exceilent wife, and ever since that me. 
lancholy event, have (through various 
concurring circumstances) resided in the 
same house with her sister. A mutui 
esteem, the consequence of our long a. 
quaintance, and thorough knowledge of 
each other’s disposition, has ripened into 
a sincere and lasting friendship ; which, 
to render still more binding, has deter. 
mined us to enter into the indissoluble 
bonds of matrimony. Upon settling the 
preliminaries, the objection was started, 
of our being too nearly allied by consan- 
guinity. This being the case, and hay. 
ing no very violent inclination to subject 
ourselves to the friendly interposition of 
the Ecclesiastical court, which would 
probably be the result of our union, 
through the good offices of some of our 
own relations, I have taken the liberty 
of troubling you with this subject, hop- 
ing it will gain admission in your Maga 
zine, in preference to any of your Co 
temporarics. 

Anmicts, 

N. B. Ihave carefully examined both 
the Old and New Testaments, but ca 
find no very strong reasons to oppose ovF 
intended union, excepting Johns I 
proving Herod, Matth. xiv. 3, and : 
lowing verses—Mark vi. 17; and ic 
lowing verses. 

Inner Temple, March 215 1797: 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazixt 
SIR ll 
PAVING been long an pose gm 
admirer of the poems nnon * 
the Scottish bard OSsIANy and as a 
has been such diversity of opinions Tr 
specting their originality, I a 
feeling interested in the wr’ el 
of the truth; and shall fee a 
much indebted to any of your = a 
and ingenious correspondents (who ° 


. ad eihi- 
able to bring forward satistactoy eri 
gence upon the subject) i they 
throush the medium of your ie 
Magazine, give such informations © oh ; 
tend to elucidate the doubts W 
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and many others, entertain, respecting 
the true author of the poems m ques- 
won. —_ 
One of the principal facts to be inves- 
ivated is, whether the compositions, said 
to be handed down traditionally, from a 
remote period, and still preserved among 
the Highlanders, in the Erse tongue, bear 
«ficient resemblance to the translations 
of Mr. MACPHERSON, to justify the be- 
jief of the authenticity of the latter? The 
ingenious and interesting remarks of your 
cortespondent MEIRION, on the W elch 
language, have naturally suggested a 
hope, that some equally intelligent scho- 
lar in the sister tongue of the Highlands, 
may have the inclination, as well as the 
ability to gratify your readers with re- 
marks on the subject of OsstANn’s poems, 


Your’s, 
R, 
—— ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
] HAVE not the least interest in the 
question between certain physicians 
and the College, but it gives me, as it 
must every lover of truth, concern, to 
fnd, that an argument may be maintain- 
ed,in a court of law, upon a ground, 
which every man in court knows to be 
untenable. I was forcibly struck with 
this circumstance a few days ago, when 
accident carried me into the Court of 
King’s Bench, at a time that a learned 
counsel was discussing the question in fa- 
vonr of the two Universities. He is a 
member of one, and must be well ac- 
quainted with the nature of the study of 
paysic in those two learned seminaries of 
‘ducation. His argument was, that the 
college should be distinguished by the 
characters admitted into it; and that 
they should give proof of their abilities 
and talents, by the progress made in 
tit medical Studies at one of the uni- 
Pipes Tene) medicine was a branch 
one in education. Now this 
tht chews! Knows as well as imyself, 
r » Whatever the statutes may say on 
ae ee the study of medicine is to- 
Glen © ectec in the university of Cam- 
Se of which he is a member; that 
there eg Agi whatever given 
le ous age leory oF practice of phy- 
sician ; mt pring appropriate to a phy 
be derived Aanayh ue little knowledge to 
cctures. there the course of anatomical 
the general er more for the sake of 
io the - Pi py & practitioner 
- 448 I said before, I agn Bo 
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ways interested in the decision of this 
question, but I think it of great im- 
portance to mankind, that the moral 
character of the barrister should be in- 
volved in every assertion which he makes 
in a court of law, of the truth or false- 
hood of which he is a competent judge, 
from his own experience ; and that 
some mark of censure should follow 
from the court, when it sees a barrister 
trifling with them. I propose that the 
barrister should be called upon to answer 
this question: ** Why do you mean to 
impose upon us, by such a representation 
of the state of medicine in the two uni- 
versities?”” A swindler in law, or a 
swindler in trade, or a swindler in any 
other concern, are equally respectable 
characters, Your's 
PHILALETHES. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

N your Magazine, (No. IV) for May, 

1796. p. 280, your correspondent 
HorTuLanus, has given us an inter- 
esting account of Mr. Simpson's me- 
thod of raising peaches.—TI hope he will 
be so good in a future Number, as to 
tell us— 

Whether any hot bed, either of dung 
or tan, had been tried by that gentleman, 
under his glasses? 

Whether each of the trees were in 
separate houses, or all in one house ?— 
which, by the measure he gives foreach 
tree, must be about 60 feet long, for se- 
ven trees. 

Whether it be necessary to plant the 
trees within the frames; or whether they 
might not be trained in from the outside, 
as in some hothouses ? 

How long the trees were planted before 
they began to bear ? 

-Whether any use was made of the 
earth under the trees for any other 
crop ? 

At what age the trees were moved into 
the hot beds, and at what time of the 
year? ; . 
His answering these questions, wil T 
hope, oblige other readers of your useful 
Muscellany, as wellas your correspondent, 

R.L. EF. 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HAVE lately received from a very 

respectable correspondent, at Phila- 
delphia; some particular information re- 
specting a negro jan gt Virginia, —_ 
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rhe 


in 1792, at about the age of 38 years, 
began to change from a black to white 
complexion. J think the facts are so ex- 
tr2urdinary, as to merit preservation ; and 
that this purpose will be no where better 
answered than by giving an abridged 
state of them a place in your useful Re- 
ositury. ‘They are as follow: 

In july 1795. Hunry Moss cane to 
Philadelphia, and returned to Virginia 
wz November following. He produced 
a certificate of which the following is a 
FOUMYV : 

*¢ { do‘hereby certify, that I have 
‘‘ been well acguainted with HEnry 
f° Moss, who is the bearer Lereos, up- 
«* wards of thity years, the whole of 
which time he has supported an honest 
‘¢ character. In the late war he enlisted 
*¢ with me in the contin 


aig 
*¢ a soldier, and behave 


ec 


anteal a , 
ental arm\ > as 


himself very 


, 


ew 


‘* well as such. From the first of my 
*¢ acquaintance with him till within two 
“¢ or three vears past, he was cf as dark 
¢¢ + complexion as any African; and, 
ac 


without any knawn cause, it has 
«© changed to what it is at present. He was 
free-born, and served his time with 
“6 major John Brint, late of Charlotte 

county. Given under my hand, the 
2d of September, 1794. 
JoserH Hour, Bedford county. 

Fie was also personally known to seve- 
ri of the other officers of the regiment 
iit which he served, who asserted, that he 
was then black, and that there was no 
reason to question his veracity. When 
at Philadelphia, the president (Washing- 
ton) saw him, as well as many others, 
whose notice of him was attracted by the 
smgularity of the case. He appeared to 
be a modest well-behaved man, and the 
clear pertinent manner in which he an- 
swered their various cuestions, left them 
i no doubt of the truth of such parts of 
his story as rested on his own credit. 
Being asked a great many, tending to 
discover whether the change had been ef- 
fected by any alteration in his mode of 
Breor diet, of his health, of cutaneous 
rs, Ov remedies used for their re. 


yur ey ‘ <o ? ] ~ 
MOV, Or any Ofer physical cause? no- 


ee inne 4 . 
Wun sz appeared to account for it. 

vy ' ? + 

fk2 ds Gi: the features common to the 

a% , aa se ‘ ac 

* ' 
b - ' } + = Tt } 
Al nm, t. Ynot so stioncly marked, 
tT 9 ~ - « fl ‘ 

a rary ) 1¢ > * > - Pose ° ac 
7 Se Paar " bey S$: X inCNSS 5 
$ace 4° } sc tae — } 

. C - 4 ( i} sla’ tay trom the 
Ct hic Pr . } rier een -} 

i ‘> OF The sinciput, about 
‘« ey ' Yrps + . 4 \ We 

bieaath, extending by his 
a ’ *.1 . % : 
: e With iWewses «6 Ceseentek 5 
Sar, Wita mecrease of breadth under 
h , - ’ ) } 
em Lisalsia } 


TUS; to within two 


Remarkable Change ofan African’s Complexion, 


Mey 
inches of the left ear, js perfectly ¢; 
as any European. From the meen 
above both eyes, the African complex. 
has entirely disappeared. Fo, ae 
ene inch in latitude, under the right “y 
there is a small white streak : and under 
the lett eye, a broader one. Around he 
mouth is a strezk of white, shaded by 
another retnaining streak of black, reach, 
Ing Neariy to the chin, under wh 
round his neck, he has a very fair Euro. 
pean complexion. ‘The lines dividip: 
the black from the white, are not regu. 
larly defined, but indented and insulated, 
the borders appearing as islands and pe. 
ninsulas, as are represented on the chart 
of a sea-coast. The whole of his breag, 
arms, and legs, so far as it was decent to 
expose them to a mixed company, wer: 
of a clear European complexion, inter. 
spersed with smail specks of his original 
colour, as freckles on the skin of 2 fz: 
woman appear in summer. The baek: 
and palms of his hands are also p-rfectly 
fair: bat on their sides, from the wrists 
to the ends of his thumbs and finger, 


° 7% . 
iC, aly 


there are stripes of black: and on th 
outsides of his thumbs and fingers, ther 
are spots of it. But, generally betweca 
the limbs, and where skin meets ski, 
and is covered by clothing, the change 
is perfect from the colour of an Atnca, 
to that of a fair European ; and it was 
believed, that the whole of the former, 
then remaining, if accurately measured, 
would not amount to eve square foot. His 
hair is undergoing a similar change, from 
the black crispy wool of the African, to 
the soft curley air of an European, where- 
ever the colour of the skin is alterea; 
and in the white parts, it 1s become soit 
and long, instead of harsh and short 
Upon pressing his skin with a fingers 
part pressed appeared white ; and Thleed 
moval of the pressure, the displaced - 
rushed back, suffusing the part with ret, 
exactly as in the case of an European, 1 
like circumstances; and his veils, - 
their ramifications, had the same appe* 
ance. Inthe borders of the two aa 
their appeared no discontinuity, Of og 
in the external surface of the skin; - 
it seemed evident, that the sp a 
not occasioned by the casting m9 .a8 
der mis, but by the dissolution we ai 
mitcosum, between the dermis aD (he 
derims: so that he was not sensibic oF® 


° = accsace of a fa- 
least obstruction, on the Rtg 
zor from the black to tuc WH... 


+ 
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o ° & t a t 0 
from the white to the black pars 
face. $i" 














He said, that his paternal grandfather 
«as born in Africa, and his grandmother 
, Indian native of America ; that his 
Sher (the issue of their marriage) mar- 
ja mulatto woman, born of an Afii- 


t . 
and an Irish mother; and 


can father, 


Ft his maternal grandfather was a na- 


sive of Atrica—That about F ebruary, 
s7gty he first perceived a change in his 
cum, avout the roots of his finger-nails, 
shich extended to the length of the first 
ints; that about two months after- 
yards, the back of his neck began to 
change, gradually extending downward, 
sud round his body, to most parts cover- 
ed by hisclothes; that the alteration was 
greater in the second, than the first year; 
and that he has not perceived much, if 
any, progress in the winter, or cold wea- 
ther, Inthe latter part of the summer 
of 1796, it was so rapid on his face and 
hands, that several who revisited him, 
after an absence of 12 or 14 days, disco- 
vere a very obvious alteration ; and they 
had no doubt, that if he should live over 
another summer or two, the change 
would be completed throughout. He 
remarked, that since it began, he has 
been much more sensible of the heat of 
the sun on his shoulders, than formerly ; 
aud that blisters and freckles have been 
sused on every part which holes in his 
dothes had exposed to its action; and 
aio, that he has felt the cold muck more 
smstbly than before. 

Such isthe history, so far as it goes, 
of the change of a negro to a white man 
—a change, which, had Henry Moss 
happened to have been a slave, would 
have furnished an irrefragable argument 
“rannihilating his owner's claim. Now 
dirs the present prevailing system of 
“rabty, a black colour so clearly autho- 
Os the extreme degradation of a consi- 
nae nmap of the human race; and 
aaa trom avhite to black must be 
an ited a equally possible with the re- 
ip aig stated, it may be well for 
Rein “ive dealers, and their fair 
0 comider how far Poe be — 
“NF Interested j z a 
Cltetion a ene such ” 
be Pedy y it they may ultimately 
they are sai ec wretchedness, to which 
Peached of : devoting millions, unim- 
than that é in more atrocious 
2 complexion ering trom themselves 
D. W. 
wr, “ipril I’, 1797. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 


N° phrase is more frequent in the 

mouths, as well as in the writings, 
of politicians, than the following : 

© Quem Deus vult perdere firius dementat;? 

yet I could never find out with whom 
it originated, notwithstanding I have 
taken some pains to make the discovery. 
It has a very classical sound, yet the ac- 
curate Ainsworth does not allow the word 
demento to be pure Latin, but degrades it 
inter ea qua sunt carbone digna, and quotes 
Apuleius, asusing it. Apuleius lived, 1 
believe, in the third century, and wrote 
very elegant language for his time. Per- 
haps, indeed, he may have used the phrase 
in question, but I have not his works at 
hand to refer to. If you favour this 
with a corner in your next Monthiy Ma- 
gazine, I have no doubt but that some of 
your learned correspondents will take the 
trouble to satisfy my curiosity. . 


~ oma 


TOUR OF ENGLAND, 
By Mr. Joun HOvusEMAN. 
(CONTINUED). 

M4Y 16, proceeded from Derby to 

NotTrinGuaM, 16 miles.—The 
pleasantest country I have hitherto seen ; 
surface level; soil, for about six miles, 2 
loamy clay; sand is afterwards the pre- 
vailing ingredient; both, however, are 
very fertile, the former in wheat, beans, 
grasses, &c. and the latter in turnips, 
barley, &c. Farms seem rather exten- 
sive than otherwise; buildings good, 
made of brick and tile; beautiful straight 
hedge-rows of thorn, most of which have 
a modern appearance; trees of various 
descriptions embellish the landscape m 
every point of view; the roads are made 
with small gravel, and some wholly of 
sand; the parishes seem of no great ¢x~ 
tent; churches, ornamented with spires, 
are seen at a considerable distance, when 
an opening, or a gentle eminence, affords 
the traveller an opportunity of widening 

is prospect. 

~~ the numberless rills observ- 
able in some of the northern counties, ar 
not perceived here, yet the country 35 
pretty well watered with several miner 
Streams which fall into the Trent: that 
noble river directs its course to 1ts cons 
fluence with the Ouse, at no great dis - 
tance from the road on the south.—On 
the left hand side, near the road, I passed 
the seat of shat gallant naval gone 
Sir John Warren; the mansion, theug 
iB smalls 
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small, adds to the beauty of a delightful 
vale. 

_ That truly elegant structure, Wooller- 
ton-hall, the seat of Lord Middleton, 
rivets the attention of every stranger, ap- 
proaching within three miles of Notting- 
ham. The house, which is excceding-y 
magnificent, is crected on the south side 
of the road, on a rising ground, in the 
midst of an extensive park, well stocked 
with deer, hares, and domestic animals, 
spacious sheets of water at a due distance 
on the house, containing fish of various 
Sorts, support a number of swans, and 
other acquatic fowls, foreign and English ; 
trees, chiefly oak and elm, are plentifully 
scattered in the park, and sometimes col- 
lected in clumps. An avenue, about 
half a mile in length, opens from the 
Nottingham road, and goes in a direct 
line to the house; a row of trees on each 
side mix their branches at the top, and 
form a regular continued canopy.—A 
new canal crosses the road about one mile 
and a halt trom Nottingham, which, 
however, is not yet finished. 

The town of Nottingham stands rather 
inavale, being skirted on three sides with 
rising grounds, upon which fourteen or 
fitteen wind-mills are erected. It is 
built with brick, and covered with flat 
tiles; the market-place is a remarkably 
extensive square, surrounded with good 
buildings and well furnished shops; I, 
however, observed a number of very 
Narrow dirty streets at sone ends of the 
town; yet, on the whole, Nottingham 
may be said to contain many opulent and 
spirited imhabitants;—here is a large in- 
firmary, conducted on a liberal plan, and 
erected in a fine situation. 

A splendid chatear, the property of the 
Duke of Newcastle, stands on a promi- 
nent rock on the south side of the town, 
which it overlooks, commanding also an 
extensive view overt the adjacent country, 
and particularly the beautiiul vale through 
whichthe Trent passes, at ne considerable 
distance. On this place, or castle, as it is 
called, is placed an cquestrian statue of 
one ot the du Cs of Newcastle, The 
building contains a number of elegant 
apartments, which are now occupied by 
an old muuden jady. Neither trees nor 

near it; a terrace, 
however, vocs round the house. The 
site of this edifice is well caleulated for 
a place of detence, to which purpose 
nature has pecuharly adapted it, being 
surrounded on three sides by a rocky 
precip.ce, of pret heighe ; the assaults 
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shire, AES 
of an enemy might be easily renelled 
that side, while a strono wall ae on 
the remains of the old original a 
have been erected on the other, ie 

Sume of the lower parts of ¢h 


: J 1¢ town 
are subject to the inundations of +. 
Trent, which sometimes enters the cel 


lars and ground floors, and OCCASIONS greys 
damage. A very soft whitish freestore 
rock extends under the whole een, 
and, on its south-side, is visible above the 
surface, forming, for a considers) 
length, a range of precipices, which ar 
ascended and descended by stairs cut oy 
ot the same. ‘This part of the town ha 
a grotesque appearance from the south 
houses raised on the summit of the rock 
scem to stand almost on the chimneys of 
others built about the middle therect 
while they again appear to trample 
the buildings, seen at the bottom; this 
rock is so easily excavated, that a grea 
number of dwelling houses, cellars, &c. 
are hewn therein; these subterraneous 
apartments are, however, for the mos 
part, hable to dampness. I also observed 
a row of cottages cut out of the rock by 
the side of a hollow road, a little way 
out of the town on the other side; a 
small garden is seen betore each door, 
poled in, and neatly cultivated ; the root 
of thse cottages are pretty level, covered 
with herbage, and cattle appear feeding 
on them. A circumstance which, by the 
bye, reminded cue of the old fairy tales. 
NOTTINGHAM FOREST, once 2 VCs 
extensive district, at present reaches Vely 
near the town on the north side: it» 
now, however, almost wholly cultivated. 
In this forest, the celebrated archer, Ro: 
B1N Hoon, is reported, from tradition 
to have performed his achievements: @ 
spring in it, called Robin Hood _ 
is now shown to, travellers, as a cule 
sity, although nothing remarkable aie 
be seen about it. Nottingham 4 The 
puted to contain 20,000 inhabslass. a. 
principal manutrcenre is reicsiyt. 3 al 
stockings; there are aiso fares “ag 
several cottun mills, for spmmimg, ™ 
these articles. Aim mas, 200 
May 23, I left NoTTINGHAY) ", 
Went "to Hovertncian-f hel 
Nottinghamshire, 12 miles: rs _ Mi 
down tlie side ot the Yrent. m tt gr 
rally a strong clay, extremely aoe 
much in grass. Near the om 4 “s 
side, the Iand is pertectly | Bh and 
ficlds are oenerally large, iin 02 
divided by beautiful thorn hedges; 
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reves of elevation; and on the oppo- 

Se ae it also rises, but the ascent 1s 

: avid. and much clothed with 
more rapid, and Mucm . i 
wok 3 observed, 3n this day s jour- 
nev, several clay huts, sumiar to those 
found on the borders of Scotland, 

HoverINGHaM is a small country 
parish, in 2 pleasant, fertile district ; 
eimms rather small than othe rwise, and 
buildings mostly of the inferior sort 5 the 
cround, however, Is pretty well culti- 
vared, and produces luxuriant crops.— 
Implements of husbandry are heavy, and 
ather uncouth: carts continue to be 
drawn by two or more horses, and 
ploughs hy three or four. The Trent 
is navigable here, and for several miles 
above; pretty large vessels, with sails, 
and drawn by two, three, and four horses, 
are seen navigating to and from Hull, 
&c. with various loading. 

May 25, went trom HOVERINGHAM 
to Newark, in Nottinghainshire, eaght 
miles. Continue the bye-road, down the 
Trent side: the vale here is nearly two 
miles broad, level, fertile, and, on the 
whole, the most beautiful district I have 
sen. The banks on the south side are 
covered with thick woods, which ap- 
proach near the river; the fields on the 
north side are delightful to the eve; their 
beauty is heightened by the regular 
neat thorn hedges, which divide them. 
Soil various, but chiefly a lightish loamy 
city; much grass land; the large Lin- 
cunshire breed of sheep prevails here. 
Excellent husbandry in this district, 
particularly near Newark. I passed 
through the small town of SToxke, the 
muucings of which are almost universally 
Matched with straw; several are built 
withelay, Siz GeorGe Smiru has a 


es, 
Snail seat here. 


sae 
cif sluey 


Newark stands on a level plain, is 
2 Neat, well-built, clean, and healthy 
‘owns the creat north road trom Lon- 
“passes through it. ‘The country, on 
Ty side, has a lively, cheerful aspect : 
afent runs close by the town, and 
“peys a great number of hands in 
\ ding, Unloading, and navigating ves- 
ee Coal forms one of the principal 


‘ 
te 


yy ees Of trades it is brought trom 
OOLLERT ighbe 
LERTON, and the neighbourhood. 


“eas dug here, which is in high re- 
_ OFmaking fine plaster. No manutac- 
on sequence is carried on at New- 
‘d The population about 7000 souls. 
_ wth and town-hall are fine strue- 
—e former has a remarkably high 
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tile, well-cultivated county; the soil 
pretty deep, its quality and surface more 
regular than in those counties I have yet 
passed through. Sheep large, cattle long 
horned ; a good proportion of corn and 
grass land ; and I observed few commons, 
or common fields: a great proportion of 
the inciosures, however, have a modern 
appearance. It is, tor the most part, a 
farming county; although the manufac- 
ture of silk stockings has long been es- 
tablished in Nottingham, and some other 
towns; and, latterly, the spinning of 
cotton by machinery. No peculiar traits 
are observable in the manners of the in- 
habitants. (To be continued.) 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
rT’HE writer of this, and I believe the 
public also, would be much obliged 
to any person who weuld, through the 
channel of your Monthly Magazine, give 
an accurate account of the principal fo- 
reign literary journals, their origin, and 
respective merits, and how they are at 
present to be procured; together with 
such other particulars of their price, 
manner of publication, &c. as he should 
think fit to communicate. 
Feb. 10, 1797. 





On THE Srupy oF History. 
LETTER I. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIRs 
THE favourable reception which you 
have given to my essay, for the 
direction of the student 27 his choice of ele- 
mentary books, in natural philosophy, has en- 
couraged me to tay before you a few 
thoughts to the same effect, as relating to 


-the-sTUDY of HISTORY; a scicnce of no 


mean importance, it we admit the expres- 
sion of a great moral poet in Its full extent; 

“ The proper study of mankind is men.” 
Subordinate to this great end, the study 
of history presents to us two iminediate 
objects; the first an acquaintance with 
the manners and character of nations 5 
the second, a knowledge of the soc il ine 
terests of mankind, of the nature, effects, 
and utility of political forms and public 
institutions, and of those which are best 
adapted to the nature of man, and most 
conducive to his happiness. Without 2 
fund of this necessary elementary know- 
ledge, the political speculator will be 
uite as absurd as the man who should 
undertake to reform the whole system of 
the Newtonian philosophy, without eves 
3 B2 having 
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having seen an experiment performed ; 
and his attempt will be even more perni- 
cious than that of the projector who 
should engage in the most difficult pro- 
cesses of chemistry, without being aware 
of the formidable effects which may be 
produced on natural bodies by heat and 
muxture. 

My opinion will probably strike you, 
sir, as somewhat singular; but, as it is 
the result of reading and experience, I 
cannot relinquish it in compliment to the 
prejudices of the world. I am convinced 
that these objects are not to be achieved 
by confining ourselves to the study and 
peru-al of compilations, however aout 
or elaborate they may be. We must, in 
some instances, have recourse to compila- 
tions, but we should, as much as possible, 
extend our attention to original historians. 
The manners of nations can only be 
learned from works composed upon the 
spot, and of a date nearly coeval with the 
times which they describe. It has been 
the art of mercenary compilers, such as 
Hume, to represent contemporary histo- 
rians, as necessarily unacquainted with the 
secret motives of political transactions, 
and to accuse them of partiality ; but I 
confess, sir, I have never been able to de- 
rive much instruction from secret history, 
nor is Hune himself, in my opinion, one 
tittle more impartial than Lord Claren- 
don, in describing the dynasty of the 
Stuarts. 

In studying history, it is certainly of 
great advantage to follow the course of 
events in the chronological order—you 
have then the gradual progress of man 
trom barbarism to refinement, from 
refinement to corruption, venality, and 
slavery; trom slavery back again to dark- 
ness and ignorance ; and from this state by 
a second revolution, more wonderful than 
the former, again to Knowledge, civiliza- 
tion, and liberty. 

The most ancient history extant, ex- 
cept the Bible, is that of HERoporus ; 
and no history was ever more delightful 
for its simplicity, its perspicuity, the in- 
teresting, yet unaffected style ot the nar- 
rative, and the easy and harmonious flow 
of the language. Tt is to be lamented, 
that we have no translation which con- 
Veys an adequate ulea of the beauties of 
the criginal, which are thus admirably 
depicted by a poet of our own times: 


“The Dome expands—behold th’ historic 
sire! 

Tonic roses mark his soft attire ; 

. r : ‘ 

Sold in his air, but gracetul in his Inien, 

e\e De bar Agure of ais fayour’d gucen, 





tion has been advertised. 


[Nay 


bd 3 ‘ 
When ee galley sham'd the Penn 
And grateiul Xerxes own 
man, 
Soft as the stream whose dimpling Zz a 
And wind in lucid lapse their men, Se ‘ 
His tich Homeric elocution flows, 
For all the Muses modulate his prose ; 
Though blind credulity his sep misleads 
Thro’ the dark mist of her Egyptian meas. 
Yet, when rewurn’d to patriot passions wary 
He paints the progress of the Persian som. 
In Truth’s illumin’d fie!d his labours reat 
A trophy worthy of the Spurian spear, 
Haytry 
Mr. Beloe’s translation, hower, r 
though not elegant, partakes, in sin. 
measure, Of the simplicity of the original. 
It may be read with advantage by the 
mere English reader; but every man with 
a tolerable knowledge of Greek, shoul 
drink at the fountain-head. The history 
of THueipyDEs takes not so wide a scope 
as that of Herodotus, but the period which 
he describes is interesting, and his manner 
is incomparable. Smith's translation is 
tolerably good, and even that otf Hobbes 
may be read without disgust. If the 
reader is desirous of a more connzcted 
view of ancient history, I do not know 
that any better writer on the subject has 
yet appeared, than RoL.in. Our Ay- 
CIENT UniversaL HisTory is, onthe 
whole, an excellent and elaborate compil- 
tion, but it is tedious, and the style is dry 
and inharmonious ; it is, therefore, a book 
rather for reference than for study. 
Of the Roman Historians, there isa de 
lorable dearth of good translations. | 
se seen one of Livy, “ faithfully ox 
into English,”’ and printed in the last cen 
tury* ; the style is villainous, and gives 3 
most unfavourable idea of the Roman clo- 
quence. Whether the terse and — 
ous SALLUST has a proper representat* 
in our language, or not, | cannot tel cmd 
do I know whether justice has been rel 
dered to the simple, yet eloquent, =< 
tive of Cassar, by any British wuts 
If there be any good translations ae 
authors, this is the order 10 whic -. 
are to be read— Livy, Sallust, rage ae 
EpisTLeE of CicERO ae chiefly ss 
rical, and these are admirably i 
by Mr. Melmonth. PLuTarch ang 
should be read immediately es! ria 
Greek and Latin Historians, oF ag 
conjunction with them 5 and vi 35 
in want of a good translation yt + that 
Dr. LANGHORNE’S is every tis 
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4. Of modern works, IT know of 


Wi» 
pone th: 
the anc! 


at [eanrecommend to be read with 
ent historians, except VERT OTs 
Roman Revolutions—MONTLSQUIEU S$ 
Greatness and Decline of the Romans 
_and Dr. MIDDLETON S incomparable 
Life of Cicero, which is a production of 
original genius, and yet Comprises all that 
«most excellent in the writings of the 
creat man whose lite it narrates. It isy 
rndeed a model of English style; it 1s 
correct, without languor; interesting, 
vet elaborate; and, if any proof was to 
he adduced of the decline of true taste in 
the present age, the most forcible, would 
be, the neglect into which this admirable 
work has fallen 

I have net noticed the abridgements 
of JusTIN, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
PaTERCULUS, as they are mere Compt- 
lations, and very indifferent and unsatis- 
factory. ‘Two works of great merit I 
have not mentioned, because the one re- 
lates to an event of net much importance 
with respect to general history, ‘* marte- 
riam superbat opus,” and the substance 
of the other is contained in those which 
Thad before recommended. I speak of 
the ANABAsIs of XENOPHON, one of the 


" most interesting and engaging books that 


ever was produced, and the history of 
Po.ypius. Of the latter, there is a 
translation by Hampton, but I cannot 
speak of its merits, having never read it. 
Of the English compilations which con- 
tum the history of the Roman common- 
wealth, T prefer Ferguson's to Hook’s. 

In speaking of the history of the Ro- 
man emperors, the reader is prepared to 
anticipate my recommendation of SuE- 
Toxius and Tacirus. ‘The History of 
the twelve Casars, by the former, is an 
written book, yet it must be read, as 
we have the facts in no other original au- 
thotj—but Tacitus is a treasure which 
the man of genius will prize, not merely 
oo the historical matter which it contains, 
a — aan of moral instruction, and 
whi eat knowledge of human nature, 

“lit conveys to the attentive mind. 
eal ae a dull man, who contents 

"seit with reading Tacitus once; he 
aac leisure will almost wish 
emcee a annals and his history to 
ies be Bag we have two tans- 
timents th vile lurphy S contains the sen- 

agg, it gives the English rea- 

s author 10 og idea of the style of 
what may be. IS, however, written in 
and he _ termed a good English style, 

hae fads for historical information 

ey tead it with pleasure, Gor. 
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don’s translation is insufferably pedantic 
and affected, vet it has some strength, 
and occasionally affords a tolerable speci 
men of that condensation of language 
which is the characteristic of Tacitus. 
Mr. Murphy's, however, is preterable tor 
the student in history, because it is the 
most intelligible. After finishing Taci- 
tus, we must, of necessity, have recourse 
to compilation, unless we would undertake 
a drudgery to which few men of taste will 
submit, except for the attainment of some 
great object. Mr. GIBBON takes up the 
subject where Tacitus has lett it, and 
certainly a nobler monument of genius 
was never erected, than the ** Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” Though 
in one sense it may be termed acompila- 
tion, yet, asa composition, it is truly ori- 
ginal. The sentiments are certainly those 
of our times; but all the riches of a great 
mind are poured out to the reader, and 
much of the scenery, and much of the de- 
lineation of manners which the original 
writers contain, are still preserved. The 
two chapters which have excited most at- 
tention, the 15th and 16th, are the least 
valuable; they are heavy and speculative, 
and may he oinitted in the perusal of the 
history, without breaking the connection. 
The narrative of Gibbon extends to what 
may be accounted a modern period, and 
afew books will serve to unite the chain 
of history with that of our own country. 
Dr. Roserron’s CHartes V. 1s 
perhaps the most perfect historical come 
position in the English language; and Dr. 
Warson’s History is well connected 
with it; and both relate to some of the 
most important events recorded in history 
—the reformation of religion, and the 
establishment of the Batavian republic. 
Mr. Wraxatt has lately filled up 2 
chasm on the historical shelf, by his 


agreeable history of FRANCE; yets 


would not wish the student to satisty him- 
self with that author's account of the age 
ot Henry the Great, but would advise 
him to inspect for himself the interesting 
and unblemished pages of SULLY ; and 
there are few scholars who will not find 
exquisite pleasure in the General History 
of the correct Ds THOU, VERTOT'S 
Revo.urions of SwEDEN 4! of 
PorTuGAL, are both of them animat 
narratives of important events. pg 
taire’s Age of Louis XIV. and XV. 
may be classed among original —_ 
though not of the first rank ; his _ es 
XII. is, I fear, little better t ne 

Robertson's history © 


rownance. Dr. 
“ca js ‘elle ugh not tault- 
Americaisan excellent, thoug we 
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Jess, piece of composition ; yet, 2{fter the 
publication of Monuz's Hisrory oF 
THE New Wor tp, which, I understand, 
is now in the press, it will probably be 
read more for the style, than for the matter. 

After this course of reading, the student 
wil] not be ill prepared for the history of 
his own country, which is, indeed, of 
more importance to an Englishman, than 
the history of any, orot every, other na- 
tion; I am, however, so unfashionable, 
as not to join inthe ap lauses which have 
been unmeritedly lavished on Mr. Hu ug's 
HistoRyY, not merely because it is a 
compilation, but because it 1s. a bad com- 
pilation. flume is the avowed enemy of 
the two principles which conduce most 
to the happiness of mankind—religion 
and liberty ;.and he who makes him the 
standard of his historical faith, will em- 
biace innumerable errors, arising not 
merely from design, but from negli- 
gence*. As a generai history, Ra- 
PIN'’s ¢ is greatly preferable. The size 


— LLL CC TL A Ee et a a a 


* Hume is well characterised by Mr. Hay- 
ley : 

‘¢ Emerging from the Sophist’s school, 
With spirit eager, yet with judgment cool, 
With subtle skill to ste2l upon appjause, 
And give false vigour to the weaker cause ; 
To paint a specious scene with nicest art, 
Retouch the whole, and varnish every part— 
High on the pinnacle of fashion placed, 
Hume shane the idol of histori¢ taste ; 
Already phere’d byFreedom’s searching rays, 
The waxen fabric of his fame decays— 
When his false tongue, averse to Frecdoin’s 

cause, 
Profanes the spirit of her ancient laws. 
As Asia’s soothing opiate drugs, by stealth 
Shake every siacken’d nerve, and sap the 
heatrh ; 
Thy writings thus, with noxieus charms re- 
tin’d 
Seeming to sooth its tils, ucnerve the mind ; 
White the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 
To strike alone at Party's abject ends. — 
Wid as thy feeble metaplysie page, 
Thy history rambles tnto sceptic rage ; 
Whose giddy and fantastic dreams abuse 
A Hampden’s virtuc, end a Shakspeare’s 
muse.” 

Dr. Furneaux, who was one of the hese 
historical eritics of this ase, took the pains 
of going through the whole of Hume's re- 
ferences, and affirmed, that on every creat 
and bearing point, he had uniformly mistated 
the evidenee; of this a most striking proof 
may be found in the character of Muton, 
where Whitlocke ts meade to speak a lan- 
Gusge diametrically opposiie to nis own, 


> “Nor shale thou want, Rapin. thy well. 
earn’d praise, 
The sage Poiybins thou of modern day 


2 
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of Rapin’s history Senerally acts ins 
J $ = UTP. 


rorum to the superficial reader and y 

it he passes over the state papers whi 
are, (injudiciously I think) inscrtea : 
the narrative, he will not find the saci 
more laborious than the perusal of Hun, 
Perhaps a still better course of Engl 
history would be, to take Dr, Shsey 
His10Ry for the carly periods ¢ ; fie 
the conclusion of which, he may proceed 


with Rapin to the date of CLARENDON’ 


Hisrory ; and, for the affairs of Sco. 
land, having recourse to the classical par. 
rative of GEORGE BUCHANNAN, and the 
elegant history of QUEEN Mary, by 
the accomplished RoBeRTson. Cts. 
RENDON’S History, with his Life, aye 
invaluable records; but his statements 
will, in some instances, be corrected by 
WuitrrLocx’s Memortats, which every 
student of history ought to read, and by 
the plain and manly, but interesting Me- 
MOIRS of the ill-treated LuDLow. 


“ From these the world will judge of men 
and books, 


‘* Not trom your Burnets, Oldmixiom, 
and Cooks,”’ 
is the liberal expression of Pope, who 
also, it is well known, joined with Ar- 
buthnot and Swift, in ridiculing the egot- 
ism of BURNET’S H1sToRYyin that well- 
known jeu-d'esprit. ‘© Memoiis of P.P. 
Clerk of this Parish; yet Burnet wil 
continue to be read by every man who 
wishes to inform hiinself correctly of the 
manners and circumstances of the times 
which that excellent prelate, and really 
candid writer, lived; in some few passages 
his credulity appears to have been abused, 
but he does not in any instance, 1 0y 
opinion, wilfully misrepresent a Rt 
DatryMpvLe’s Memoirs, and Mac 
PHERSON’S HIsTORY, are of so suspic: 
ous a character, that a fair inquirer mo 
truth will pay little regard to thei j 
they are drawn from polluted source's 
Thy sword, thy pen, have both thy name 
endear’d, ; 
That join'd our arms, and this our ste 
clear’d; asada 
Thy foreign hand discharg’d th’ histora" 


trst, 

, y S) lom tust. 
'insway'd by party, and to Freecom 
Uns ay yp 7) Hayury : 

.” me ow 
+ | have omitted to recommend ts 


historians, Froissart, Hollingshead, iy 
Speed, Siow, and even Lord \ pane 
cause they are books which are nos pink 
fallin the way of general readers, 3 

cause the periods of hrstory mien 
works embrace, are really of iess — ry ont 
than those which approach nearer % 


Own times. and 
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and seem chiefly inte ided_ to excite 2 
momentary curiosity for the sake ot 
emoluuncnt to the authors. They are 
tstorical legends, and the moral miracles 
they relate, appear not much more de- 
grving of credit than those contained In 
Geotirey of Monmouth, or the Lives ot 
the Saints. As I have taken but slight 
notice of compiled histories for the latter 
periods of our annals, I have not men- 
tioned’ Mrs. MacauLay’s; yet I con- 
fess, I have twice perused it with 
unabated pleasure—her principles are 
certainly republican, but her narrative 
is pure, and she is scrupulously exact m 
producing evidence and authority for all 
her facts. Swa1eT’s History of the Four 
last Years of Queen Anne, is worth con- 
sulting; but I know of no genuine 
history, or even compilation, that I can 
recommend for the succeeding period. 
The reader who wishes>a general view 
of political affairs trom that time, will 
find it in Mr. BeELsHAM’s Memoirs of 
the House of Brunswick, and in his er 
Mr. M‘FarLan’s History of the Present 
Reign. The three first volumes of this lat- 
ter work are well written; of the fourth 
I cannot say so much, as it appears rather 
a hasty composition, : and’ the — style 
affected. 

The student of history should always 
read with a map of the country before 
bim; this is, indeed, ‘the best mode of 
studying geography, “and serves most 
effectually to rivet the facts in the 
teadears remembrance. A good Biogra- 
phical Dictionary is also an useful com- 
panion i the study of history. The 
History of England, in particular, should 
always be read with the BioGRAPHIA 
Brivaxnica at.our elbow. The loss, 
indeed, of its late excellent Editor, every 
friend to literature and truth will long 


have cause to lament:- No man who has~ 


not had occasion to consult these volumes, 
€an be a judge of the labour and research 
which he bestowed upon them. There 
a many tacts in the Biographia which 
“re not elsewhere to be found, and the 
fair and liberal manner in which the 
ee Was conducted will remain 
_sulg monument of the integrity and 
candour ot Di. Kippis. 
7 se plans have been recommended 
in the adeads 2 history with chronclogy 
Seaad a ; the best mode that I have 
memory ¢} - ae - ys - aes 
a ey dates of some of the most 
the battle of Mian such for instance, as 
Slesanides itp teen the acces-ion of 
a © the throne of Maccdon, the 


ethe Norman conguest of 
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foundation of Rome, the expulsion of the 
Parguins, the two Punic wars, the con- 
test between Marius and Sylla, the de- 
struction of the cornmonwealth by Casar, 
the reign ot ‘Trajan, the reign of Con- 
stantine, the division of the einpure, the 
flight of the unpostor Mahomet from 
Mecca, Charlemagne, the first crusade, 
'  Eneland, 
Magna Charta, the usurpation of Henry 
IV, the accession of Henry VIL, the 
retormation, the death of Charles J, the 
revolution, &c.; the intermediate trans- 
actions will gencrally be found to have 
some link of association with the great 
events, and it will net be difhcule to 
decide nearly on the date of any of them. 
There is, however, no better aid to the 
memory than Dr. PRIESTLEY’s His 

TORICAL CHART; it is, indeed, a most 
genious invention and connects the 
great outline of history, at once, with the 
general principles of geography and 
chronology. 

I have written you, sir, a long letter, 
and yet much might still be added on 
this copious and important subject— 
perhaps, at some distant period, [ may be 
disposed to resume it; but my next let- 
ter will relate to a difterent department 
of Science. In the mean time, I beg 
leave to subscribe myself, sir, 

Your obliged searvant, 


March 20 NEPIODIDASCALOS. 





For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT OF SOHO, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM. 

(With an engraved View, froma Drawing 
taken for the purpose, on the spot.\ 
= celebrated seat of meurutactory, 

situated on the border ot Stafford- 
shire, about two miles from Birmingham, 
contained, about thirty-five years ago, 
only a smail mill, with a few mean 
dwelling-houses. Mr. Bou.tron, in 
conjunction with his then partner, Mr. 
FOTHERGILL, purchased the spot, and 
erected on it, at a large expence, 2 hand- 
some and extensive edifice for manufac- 
turing buttons, buckles, toys, and the 
usual articles of the Birmingham trade. 
To these were soon added the plated 
wares commonly made at She field, con- 
sisting of a variety of usetul and orna- 
mental articles. By means of connec- 
tions established through all the northern 
parts of Europe, a very exte nsive sale was 
obtained for these goods; and the purt- 
nership exporting on thers own accoun'y 
added the advantage of the metchant ‘0 
that of the manutacturer, In prepor- 
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tion to the success of the undertaking, 
Mr. Bou Lton’s laudable ambition to 
execl and improve extended itself. He 
resolved to render his works a seminary 
of taste, and spared no expence to pro- 
cure the most able and ingenious artists 
in every branch. He imitated the French 
or moulu in a great variety of clegant or- 
naments, and tabricated services of plate, 
and other pieces of silver, both light and 
massive. 

By his connection with that celebrated 
and ingenious inechanist Mr. Warr, 
he added a very capital and usetul manu- 
factury tg the works ot Soho—that ot 
steam-engines on an improved plan, now 
adopted in numerous concerns through- 
out the kingdom, to the great mutual 
benefit of the makers and employers. 
A most ingenious and capital apparatus 
for coining or stamping has also been 
erected by these gentiemen, which, after 
several ineftectuai offers, has at length, it 
is said, been really set to work ona new 
copper coinage for the public, to be exe- 
cuted ma very superior manner. B 
successive additions, the buildings of Soho 
now cover several acres of ground, and 
have spread plenty and population over a 
Jarge tract ot barren heath. ‘The num- 
ber of persons employed in them must, 
ot course, greatly vary with the state of 
the general trade. It has been carried 
to vpwards of six hundred. 

Ait ne considerable distance from the 
Soho manutactury is a neat white edi- 
tee, the residence of the ingenious Nir. 
EGinacron, where the art of staining or 
painung on glass, with yirtrified colours, 
is brought to a degree of perfection, fur 
Superior to any of the ancient produc- 
tions now remuining. 

The conversion of St. Paul, &e. in St. 
Paul's chapel, birmingham, the large 
window in the bang uetting- room at Arun- 
del castle, the resurrection of our Lord 
in Sali-bury cathedral, the same subject 
in Litchheld cathedral, the east windew 
in St. Alkmond’s church, Shrewsbury, 
the monumental and historical windows 
in the parish churches of Hatton and 
Aston, in Warwickshire, and a great 
number of other considerable pertorm- 
ances, have already come from the hands 
of this exc ellent artist, and procured him 
4 Very Sreat share of public approbation, 

An uustorical and minute account of the 
Hance tories: and theit parish of 

MM, Wii soon appear, with large 
englavitirg, Ih the firse volume of Myr 
ST. . 
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Suho Manufactories---Electrical Machixes. 


May, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magarin, 
SIR, ' 
i ie the Monthly Magazine for March 
1796, one of your corvespondents 7 
posed an improvement in the construc; 
ot the prime conductors of tlectrical oe 
chines, by substituting three boards ¢o. 
vered with tin foil, instead of 4 cylinder 
which is generally made use of ; we 
desirous of making a trial of this kind ot 
conductor, 1 procured three iron lacs 
which were about half an iaeh thick. 
fifteen inches long, and twelve wide 
these were placed at about five inches 
distance from each other, in the manne; 
recominended by A. D. in the letter ye. 
terred to above, except that the upper 
plate was supported on glass props, in. 
stead of being suspened from the cieling, 
but had a metallic communication with 
the ground. But, to my great disap. 
pointinent, the middle plate did not give 
a spark more than half an inch in length, 
although my glass exciter is more than 
nine inches in diameter, and, with the 
old conductor, will yield a pretty long 
spark. As I conceive the failure of this 
exeperiment must have been owitg to 
something wrong in the manner of con- 
ducting it, I should be greatly obliged to 
A.B. or any of your correspondents, who 


4 


should give a more complete deseription 


of the length and the width ot the 
boards, and the distance they should be 
placed from each other. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 


May 17. A Constant Reader. 





To the Editar of the Mont wy Magazine. 
SIR, ae 
ae a part of your useful Magazine 3 
> occasionally taken up im noticing 
existing abuses, I beg leave, through it 
medium, to call the unmediate attentoa 
of our magistrates (especially those te- 
siding in the country, toa eet 
very serious nature—and one which 13 
much too long been a disgrace to our pe 
lice. I allude, sir, to the shameful ¢2- 
couragement given to a notorieus wf 
tion ot swindlers, who swarm about . 
country at this season ot the year, wi 
EO, Rouge & Noir, and other eae: 
tables, at every fair or race i the sl 
dom, of the least celebrity. — These a 
lecs attend in considerable ae 
it is astonishing what sums © imp 
are drawn from the pockets of our ~™ 

rusties, by their scandalous een 

— ind, it is a fact, sir, that WN” 


? by thes 
amin certain, be controverted, O} “a 
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paid the least attention to the 
csbiect, that there are noW more than 
he of these characters, who clear from 
a to rool. annually, by tollowing 
iniquitous profession. I shall not 


who have 


400: 
this 


tingastop to such injurious practices 5 


} ut 
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eke asingle remark on the necessity of 
make a simg 


co 


but leave the matter to the consideration 
of those it more iminediately concerns. 
[ remain, sir, your's, 
Covent Garden. D. Q. 
P.S. At the last races on Ascot-heath, 
no fewer than fifty-two of these table; 
were at work at one time. 


ee ee 


Te MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT 7s omitted in the present Month, partly from 
the presure of other Matter, and partly Jrom the circumstance of tavo or three of the 
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5 remaining unanswered. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES AND REMARKS 


OF 


EMINENT 


PERSONS. 


{This articleis devoted to the reception of Biographical Anecdotes, Papers, Letters, 8c. and 
ave request ihe Communications of such of our Readers as can assisi usin these oojects. | 


THE GENERALS OF THE FRENCH ARMY OF ITALY. 


NAPOLEONE Bt ONAPARTE. 

T requires but a very superficial exa- 

punatcon into the history of mankind 
to discover, that great events are pro- 
ductive of great characters. They excite 
the passions ; invigorate individual ta- 
Jents; rescue merit trom undeserved ob- 
scurity; and, setting aside the fictitious dis- 
tinctions founded on the follies, rather 
thai the conventions of society, give full 
play to exertion, and ample scope to ge- 
nus, But this fact is never more satisfac- 
torily illustrated, than in the contests 
connected with, and founded on, the 
love of treedom, a principle intimately 
blended with our existence and our hap- 
pinessy and which, being founded in 
nature, is latent in the basest and most 
seiash hearts. 

Lhe hemisphere of Greece exhibited 
a galaxy ot heroes, during her struggle 
for liberty, against the domestic tyrants 
Who oppressed, and the foreign kings 
Who endeavoured to enslave her. The 
ames and actions of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas; of Leonidas and Agis ; 
ot Harmodius and Aristogiton ; are 
familir to every classical scholar, and 
have been long dear to mankind. In 
cme, we behold one Brutus arise to 
expel larguin, and another to punish 
~*sat. The burning hand of Scevola 
*ppalied the heart of the king of Etruria; 
Horn Se citizen, in the person of 
_ lus Cocks, defending a bridge 
Saunst a Little army, struck an astonished 
"Te : - terror and dismay. 
oil i to modern tunes, afew 
Ko Peasants, such as Teil, Erni, 
mapas — a eH from 
Madsose te the | aughty House of 
LY WAG. No. XVII, 
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Austria, and established a tederal com- 
monwealth, that has lasted longer wa- 
alered, than any monarchy in Europe. 
In our own days, we have beheld a tew 
American citizens ennobling, by their 
struggles, a memorable revolution, 
achieve. by a printer ¢, a scioolmaster*, 
a farmer ||; we have often heard one of 
its authors reproached with being a 
stay-maker**# ; and the St. James's 
Gazette actually ridiculed a man as a 
horse-deakr §, whose promotion to the 
rank of major- general in the British ser- 
Vice, it was afterwards forced to record. 
Similar causes in France have produced 
nearly similar effects, and the triumphs 
of the monarchy have been obliterated 
by the glories of the republic. Disor- 
ganized, undisciplined, dissatisfied, her 
armies, at the beginning of the contest, 
exhibited numbers without valour, and 
enterprize without success. It can have 
been no common principle, then, that has 
forced the veteran troops OT Europe to 
turn pale betore her fresh levies, and the 
BRUNSWICKS, the CLERFAYES, the 
WuRMsSERS, to bend their silver locks 
to men, new to the science of war, and 
unknown to history. s\t one time we 
have seen DuMOURIER feebly opposing 
the allies, and actually deprecating their 
efforts; ut another time, invading their 
possessions, and, soon alter, flying to 
them for succour and protection. JOUR- 
DAN, by the exc rticn of soldierly bravery 
alone, taught the enemy to respect his 
countrymen; PICHEGRU displayed all 
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the resources of a great tactician, and di- 
rected every movement by the rules of 
art. MOREAU, in imitation of Xeno- 
phon, acquired more glory by retreat, 
than others have achieved by victory ; 
and BUONAPARTE, by uniting the war- 
rior and the statesman in his own person, 
has consummated the glory of his adopted 
country. 

This extraordinary man, born in the 
townof Ajaccio, in Corsica, in 1767, is the 
son of Charles Buonaparte, and Letitia 
Raniolini. His father, who was also a 
native of Ajaccio, was bred to the civil 
law, at Rome, and took part with the 
celebrated PAoLi, in the ever-memora- 
ble struggle made by a handful of brave 
islanders, against the tyrannical efforts 
of Louis XV, and the Machiavelian 
schemes of his minister, CHOISEUL. 

I am assured, by a near relation of the 
family, that he not only laid aside the 
gown upon this occasion, but ‘actually 
carried a musket as a private centinel! 

On the conquest of the island, he 
wished to retire, with the gallant chief- 
tain, who had so nobly struggled for its 
independence; but he was prevented by 
his uncle, a canon, who exercised a pa- 
rental authority over him. 

In 1773, a deputation from the three 
estates was sent to wait on the king of 
France; and, on this occasion, Charles 
Buonaparte was selected_to represent the 
* Nobles. He was soon after promoted 
to the office of procuratore reale ot Ajaccio, 
where his ancestors, supposed to have 
been originally from Tuscany, had been 
settled nearly two hundred years. 

The family of the elder Buonaparte 
was numerous, for he had seven children: 
tour sons, and three daughters. It was 
his good fortune, however, to be che- 
rished by the French; and both he and 
his family lived in the greatest intimac 
with M. de Marbceuf, the Governor, who 





* Sir Joun Srncvarre is incorrect in the 
following statement: * His father wasone of 
the three Nobles who represented the states of 
Corsica, anno 1770,when deputies were first 
sent to waiton the King of France, after the 
conquest o} that island, on which occasion he 
acquitted himself with great ability,’ &c. 

he deputation was intended to be repre- 
sentative of the three distinct branches of the 
Corsican parliament, and consiste 


d— 
Ist Of the clergy, in the person ofabishop; 
2d. Of the nobles 


ies, Nn Whose name Charles 
Buonaparte acted; and 


3d. Of the tiers Cat 


} . » or third order, for 
Whom a simple citize 


b was substituted, 
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received a revenue of 6 
year, On condition of do 
An intendant was paid n 
and a swarm of hungry 
dered in the corruption of the Court of 
Versailles, at one and the cme . 
sucked the blood of the Corsica; 
drained the treasure of the moth 
try; in short, like the Conquests of mors 
recent times, the subjugation of tha 
island seems to have been achieved for ng 
other purpose, than to gratify avarig 
and satiate rapacity. 

On the death of his friend, Charles 
Buonaparte, M. de Marbeeuf continue 
to patronize his family, and placed hs 
second son, { Napoleone, the subject of 
these memoirs, at the Ecole Militaire, « 
Military Academy. The advantages r. 
sulting from this seminary, which hs 
produced more great men than any othe 
in Europe, were not lost on your 
Buonaparte; he there applied himsi 
with equal assiduity and address, t 
mathematics, and studied the art of wa 
as a regular science. Born in the mids 
of a republican struggle, in his native 
land, it was his good fortune to bus 
into manhood, at the moment when th 
country of his choice shook off the chaiss 
with which she had been manacled {or 
centuries. There was also something a 
his manners and habits that announced 
him equal to the situation for which be 
seems to have been destined ; instead ot 
imitating the frivolity of the age, his 
mind was continually occupied by usefd 
studies; and from the Lives of Plutare, 
a volume of which he always carried 0 
his pocket, he learned, at an early if 
to copy the manners, and emulate (x 
actions, of antiquity. aoe - 

With this disposition, it 1s but its 
wonder that he shou'd have dedicatt: 
his life to the profession of arms. We 
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+See Life of General Dumouner v0 
i, p. 181. . 
“ A French _ periodical writer vn 
pleased to assert, that General Paoli * 
godiather (son farrain fit le fameux . vo 
on making the proper inquitics, ] he 
this circumstance is doubtful. Genera ‘ 
recoliccis that he stood godfather — 
Charles Buonaparte, but he 1s not vot es, 
ther it was to Napoleone, or one ot we a 
thers. So much was Charles PT iat 
tached to General Paoli, that, om shat? 
from M. de Marboeuf, that some yee from 
intended to assassirate him, he praia 0 
Ajaccio to Leghorn, whence he be | e pati 
Florence, in order to communi sist . 
culass of the plot to the English vv ortiag! 
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sly find him, while yet a boy, 
xsenting himself as a candidate for a 
commission in the artillery ; and his suc- 
cess equailed the expectations of his 
friends, for he was the twelfth on the 
ist, out of the thirty-six, who proved 


accordin 


“¢ 


F victorious in the contest. In conse- 


sence of this event, be became a lieu- 
tenant in the French army, and served 
as such during two or three years, in the 
regiment of La Fere. 

‘In 1790, General Paoui repaired to 
France, where he was honoured with a 
civic crown, and there embraced the 
son of his old friend, who had served 
under him at St. Florenze, in 1768. 
They met again, soon after, in Corsica, 
where BUONAPARTE, now a captain, 
was elected lieutenant-colonel of a corps 
of Corsican national guards iz activity. 

On the second expedition fitted out 
against Sardinia, he embarked with his 
countrymen, and landed in the little 
island of Maddalena, which he took pos- 
session of, in the name of the French re- 
public; but finding the troops that had 
been got together for this expedition, 
neither possessed organization, nor dis- 
cipline, he returned to the port of Ajac- 
cio, whence he had set out. 

In the mean time a scheme was forming 
for the annexation of Corsica to the crown 
of England; and thecabinet, in an evil 
hour, acceded to a proposition which, 
while it diminished the wealth, has contri- 
buted but little either to the honour or 
advantage, of this * country. 

Buonaparte had a difficult part to 
act on this occasion; he was personally 
attached to Pasquale Paoli; he resented 
te treatment he experienced during 
the ragn of the Terrorists, and@had 
actually drawn up, with his own hand, 
the remonstrance transmitted by the 
Municipality of Ajaccio against the de- 
cree declaring the general an enemy to 
the commonwealth, Indeed, he was 
supposed to be so intimately connected 
with him, that a warrant was actually 
— by Lacombe de St. Michel, and 
a other commissioners of the con- 

, to arrest young BUONAPARTE ! 


-—.... 


Ke ln . ° 
Ds M de Lomellini observed one day, to 
“mourier, ‘ 


tt tee Fag his residence in Genoa, 
possible hg ea very happy thing were it 
kes in me a large hole in the centre of 
. ao order to bury it under the ocean. 
Would mel - express by this figure, that it 
eres might be occasion great trouble to who- 
1 cause o f fea Possession of it, and become 
requent wars,”==_Litc of Gen. 
wmourier, vol, i. p, 181, 
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Notwithstanding this, he was detennined 
to remain faithful to his engagements, 
and learning that the English ‘fleet, in 
the Mediterranean, had sailed for the 
purpose of seizing his native island, he 
embarked, along with his family, for the 
continent, and settled within eighteen 
leagues of Toulon. 

That town, the second sea-port in 
France, was at this moment in the pos- 
session of the English, having been just 
seized upon by Admiral Lord Hoop, 
who had substituted the British cross in 
the place of the three-coloured flag. 
The military talents of the young Cor- 
sican were well known to SALICETTI, 
who introduced him to Barras, now 
one of the Directory, to whom he af- 
forded indubitable prcof of the sincerity 
of his professions, at a period when sus- 
picion was justified by the most. serious 
and frequent detections. He was accord- 
ingly advanced from the rank of chef de 
brigade, to that of General of Artillery, 
and directed under General DuGom- 
MIER, the attack of the various redoubts 
that surrounded and strengthened this 
important port, in which CoLLoT 
p’HERBoIS soon after declared, ‘* that 
he had found the galley-slaves alone, 
faithful to the republic*!’* It is almost 
needless to add, that the energy of the 
French troops, added to the scientific 
arrangement of the engineers, overcame 
the zeal and resistance of the motly gar- 
rison, and restored the key of the Medi- 
terranean to France. 

It may be necessary, however, to re- 
mark, that BUONAPARTE, in 1793, took 
an active part against General Paotrand 
the English; tor, in the course of that 
year, he appeared with a small armament 
before Ajaccio, the town and citadel of 
which he summoned, in the name of the 
Republic; but he met with a formidable 
enemy in his own cousin, the brave 
Captain MassERIia, who commanded a 
corps of Corsicans, during the siege of 
Gibraltar, and had learned the manage- 





* The voluntary exile of the inhabitants 
prevented Collot d’Herhbois from pasing @ 
sentence on Toulon, similar to that inflicted 
on Lyons : ; 

“ Que cette ville soit détruite; ~ le sang de 
ses habitants grossisse les eaux de : 

“ Let this city be destroyed, and the blood 
of its inhabitants increase the waters of the 
Rhone.” Neither the advocates of aristocrae 
cy, or democracy, seem to be suffix _—, 
aware how much they hurt the cause 0 
cither, by cruelty. 
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ment of red-hot shot, under Lord Heath- 
field. 

The conquest of Toulon contributed 
not a little to raise the credit of 
BUONAPARTE; and it proved equal- 
ly advantageous to his friend Bar- 
RAS. That deputy had also been bred 
a military man, and was employed 
by his colleagues on all great emer- 
gencies. One of these soon occurred ; 
this was the commotion among. the 
sections of Paris, known by the name of 
the Insurreciion of Vindemaire. On this 
occasion, he took care to be surround- 
ed by able men, among whom was 
General BUONAPARTE, whom he had 
invested with the command of the artil- 
lery, at the siege of Toulon. It was to 
another Corsican, however, that he con- 
fided the superintendance of the army : 
this was Gentiti, who had just acquired 
a great reputation, by his gallant defence 
of Bastia. On trial, however, it was 
unmediately discovered, that the deafness 
of GENtTILI was an invincible obstacle 
to success, as he could neither hear nor 
attend to the multiplied and complicated 
reports of the azdes du camp, who were 
continually bringing him messages, or 
addressing him reiative to the situation of 
theenemy. Luckily for the Convention, 
NAPOLEONE BUONAPARTE was, at this 
critical and decisive moment, appointed 
his successor, and it is to the masterly 
dispositions made by him, that the tri- 
umph of the representative body is to be 
principally ascribed. It is but justice to 
add, that the moderation displayed on 
this occasion is perhaps unequalled in the 
history of the civil wars of modern times! 

AA nobler field now opened for the ex- 
ertions of Buonaparte, for he was 
soon atter invested with the chief com- 
mand of the French army in Italy, 
which, under his direction, prepared to 
open the campaign of 1796. In the 
Spring of that year, we find the Austro- 
Sardinian army defeated within forty 
miles of Turin; 14,000 were either 
killed or taken prisoners on this occa- 
sion, and the cannon and camp equipage 
seized on by the victors. The army of 
Lombardy was also doomed to experi- 
ence amost humiliating defeat, although 
led on by a cautious Veteran, BEAULIEU, 
mn person; this was attributed solely to 
the skiltul manceuvrces of the commander 
in chief, seconded by the active exertions 
= generals Lavarpe, Massena, and 
sie ge } The | Austrian general 

SOVERA Was taken prisoner in a 
thud engagement; in consequence of 
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which, forty field-pieces, with th 

mules, and artillery-waccon : hore 
captured by the French; rider. 
allies killed, and 8,coo made a = 
In short, the battles of Millesimo Pr 
Mondovi, Monte Lerino, and yn" 
notte, were decisive of the fate aan 
dinia! for the aged and suDetstitiog 
monarch then seated on the re. 
found himself reduced to the h le 


: : ; ve Umilta. 
ing situation of relinquishing Savoy aj 
x 4 malty 


Nice, and subscribing to such terms y 
were granted by a SeNETOUS conguerer 

who could have driven him from {j 
throne, and obliged him to spend the : 


short remainder of a wretched life ine. 
ile, and perhaps in poverty! 

The battle of Lodi, fought on ty 
21st Floreal (May roth) nearly com. 
pleted the overthrow of the Austix 
power in Italy, and added greatly to the 
reputation of the French arms, On this 
occasion, a battalion of grenadiers bor 
down all before them, and reached the 
bridge of Lodi, shouting “ Long liv 
the republic!’’ but the dreadful fir 
kept up by the enemy having stopped 
their progress, generals Berruitr, 
MassENa, CERVONI, &c. rushed for- 
ward; even their presence would hare 
proved ineffectual, had it not been tor 
the intrepidity of BUONAPARTE, who, 
snatching a standard from the hand ot 3 
subaltern, like Caesar, on a similar occt- 
sion, placed himself in front, and ais 
mating his soldiers by his actions aad 
gesticulations, (for his voice was drowned 
in the noise of the cannon and musket) 
victory once more arranged herselt unset 
tne Gallic banners. 

In consequence of this signal dete 
or rather series of victories, Beavutt 
was obliged to yield the palm to a younss 
rival, for he teit himself reduced to th 
necessity of retreating among the mou 
tains of Tyrol, on which the Fren 
took possession of the greater _ 7 
Lombardy, and acquired astonishing Ie 
sources, and immense magaziness 

Atter crossing the Mincio, the fact 
of the Austrians, the republican arm 
entered Verona, which so lately had als 
forded an asylum to one of the a 
kings of France, and seized on oe 
Here a new and a more dreadful te 
attempted to stop the progress “Jothed 
conquerors. It was superstition, 


niet n ue 
niard in one hand, and a crucihs i 
other; but the speedy punianrs aa 
priests and their adherents put 


: : : d Buos* 
the insurrection, and thus save ©, 
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vate and his army from a more im- 
minent danger than they had as yet €x- 
ceenced, and from which no French 
tay that has hitherto crossed the Alps, 
has been exempt. 2 

At length, Mantua alone remained in 

Ee the Austrians, and this also 
seas soon invested by the victors, who, 
at the same time, made inroads into the 
Tyrol, and, by the battle of Roverodo, 
and the possesison of Trent, became mas- 
ters of the passes that led to Vienna. 

In the mean time, the gallant WurRM- 
srr determined to shut himself up, 
with the remainder of his dispirited 
troops, in Mantua 5 and the Austrians 
made one more grand effort, by means of 
cenvial ALVINZEY, to rescue his besieg- 
ed army, and regain their ancient pre- 
ponderance in Italy. But the battle of 
Arcola completely disappointed their ex- 
pectations, and the capture of Mantua at 
gne and the same time concluded the cam- 
paign, and their humiliation. 

In the winter of 1796, General Buo- 
NAPARTE was united to Madame Bzavu- 
HARNOIS, a beautiful Frenchwoman, 
who had expeiienced a variety of perse- 
cutions during the time of Robespierre. 
Her former husband had attained the 
rank of general in the service of the re- 
public, and had always conducted himself 
as a friend of liberty. On that memerable 
day, when Louis XVI, and his family, re- 
paired to Paris, M. DE BEAUHARNOIS 
sat as president of the National Assem- 
bly, and exhibited great dignity of de- 
meanour; notwithstanding this, he tell 
a victim to the terrorists, who, joining 
the narrow ideas of sectarists to the fe- 
rocious character peculiar to themselves, 
persecuted all whose opinions were not 
exactly conformable to their own stan- 
dard. M. Barras, at length, luckily 
forher, extended his protection to the 
widow, who is now the wife of his friend. 


P 
ment 


The campaign of -1797 opened under- 


the most auspicious Circumstances for 
France, as well as Spain, who was now in 
alliance with her; Sardinia acted a sub- 
ordinate part under her control; Tuscany 
obeyed her requisitions; Naples had con- 
cluded a separate peace, and Rome was at 
her mercy. In this situation, the eyes of 
the Court of Vienna, and indeed of all 
Europe, were turned to the Archduke 
Cuarces, who was said to inherit the 
sag Fs ot the House of Lor- 
a. ” was accordingly determined, 
oa Seis "dew prince should be appoint- 
of Kent an el in chief, and that the hero 
“hl should oppose the hero of Italy. 

© Contest, however, was not long be- 
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tween birth and genius; between a young 
man of illustrious extraction, surrounded 
by flatterers, and educated in the cor- 
rupting circle of a court, and a hard 
Corsican, brought up amidst perils, 
breathing the spirit of the ancient re- 
publics; acquainted with all the mae 
chinery of modern warfare, directing 
every thing under his own eye—whose 
mistress was the commonwealth, and 
whose companion was Plutarch ! 

The war on the continent may at 
length be said to be at an ends An em- 
peror and a pope humbled ; the imperial 
crown reduced to nearly an empty name, 
and the pontifical one held at the will 
of the conqueroi;—two kings subjected 
—one to humiliation, and the other to 
unconditional submission ;—Corsica re- 
stored to France without an effort—and a 
new and formidable republic erected in 
that country, which has beheld the over- 
throw of five armies appertaining to its 
ancient master; such is the summary of 
the political efforts and martial achieve- 
ments of a general, who has as yet 
scarcely attained the joth year of his 
ALE. 

As to his person, BUONAPARTE is of 
small stature, but admirably proportion- 
ed. He is of a spare habit of body, yet 
robust, and calculated to undergo the 
greatest fatigues. His complexion, like 
that of all the males of southern cli- 
mates, is olive; his eves blue, his chin 
prominent, the lower part ot his face 
thin, and his forehead square and pro- 
jecting, The large whole length Ttalan 
print, published in London by Sestounty 
exhibits a good likeness; but the best 
portrait ever taken ot him was at Ve- 
rona, in consequence of the soucitations 
of an English artist, who applied to hun 
for this purpose, by means of a letter 
from a relation, now in London. 

In respect to his mind, he possesses 
uncommon attainments. He converses 
freely, and without pedantry, on all 
subjects, and writes and speaks with 
fluency and eloquence. Above ail thmgs, 
he has attempted, and in a great mea- 
sure obtained, the mastery over his pas- 
sions. He is abstemious at his meals, and 
was never seen, in the slightest degree, 
intoxicated ; he possesses many friends, 
but has no minions; and preserves an in- 
violable secrecy, by means of a rigorous 
silence, far better than other men do, by 
a loquacious hy Pacrisy. e 

His mother the beautiful Laevitta 
BuONAPARTE, is still alive, as are also 
his two sisters. They were lately taken 
prisoners by an Engiish armed vessel, 
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during their passage from France to Cor- 
sica, but by this time they are undoubt- 
edly restored to their country and their 
friends. 

ANGEREAU. 

It was once said of a man, as It is still 
of a horse, that, in order to be good for 
any thing, he must be of some particular 
strain, or breed. What the Arabian cross 
or mixture is to the one, nobility was 
considered to the other, and heroes were 
supposed to be derived exclusively from 
that class! What contributed net a little 
to support this chimera, was the circum- 
stance of most of the armies of Europe 
being officered by the nobles only. 

This, however, is one of the many ri- 
diculous and degrading illusions dispelled 
by the French revolution. JOURDAN 
and HOCHE are roturicrs, or descendants 
of the mobility; and DumMovurteR and 
BvONAPARTE would scarcely have been 
considered as gentlemen under the old 
government. 

ANGEREAU, sid’ng with the people, 
to whom he appertains by birth, for he 
is the son of a petty Parisian tradesman, 
suddenly rose to the rank of a general. 
He has often distinguished himself in the 
republican ranks, and of late acquired 
great celebrity in Italy, where he com- 
mands one of the wings of BuONAPAR- 
T5’s army—of that army that has anni- 
hilated no less than five Austrian ones! 

“* He is a low fellow! I actually knew 
him a fencing-master*!°? exclaimed an 
Italian Signora, on hearing of the battle 
of Lodi—** This very same ANGEREAU 
taht my son!” 

** T hcpe your son will follow the ex- 
ample of so great a master,” replies a 
Frenchman; ‘* he will then have some- 
thin. of the ancient Roman in him!” 

** He was nothing more than a drum- 
mer at Naples.’’ cried a pert Sicilian. 
*¢ Ah! this man,” rejoins the lively Pa- 
iisian seems to have been destined to 





* ANGEREAU served in a subordinate si- 
tuation in 2 Neapolitan regiment of Epirots, 
unul 1787,when he actually setiled as a fenc- 
mg-Masicr in ihe capital of the Two Sicilies. 
In 1792, he was banished, along with therest 


or his Countrymen. On this, he repaired tothe 
Army o! 


italy, and became a volunteer, Pass- 
tng through ali the subordinate steps, he has at 
length risen to the rank of genera! of divi- 
sion. He is not a mere soldier; for, after act- 
iNg as a political missionary in Italy, he con- 
Certed, with the friends ‘of liberty in that 
fountry, on the best means of facilitatine the 
ehtrance and progress of the French army. 
ie i$ about forty-five or forty-six years of 
*yc. 
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Mh 
make a noise, I percei 
infancy !! — oe bis vey 
No sooner had the glad tidings of 
capture of Mantua reached the ¢a be 
than the elder ANGEREAD, who 
honest grocer, was complimented m i 
valour and talents of his son, Ake 
nal banquet was prepared, to celebrate i 
great event. . 


At the age of seventy. 
. A ‘ We 
the father of the victorious net wa 


placed in the seat of honour, at a tals 
covered with an elegant repast, and ; 
wreath of laurel, adorned with a three. 
coloured ribband, was presented to him 
in the name of an applauding country, 

Thus, to honour an aged parent, 35 
the most delicate compliment that could 
be paid to an affectionate son! 


“ Les hommes sont égaux; ce n'est point la naix 
'sance, 


66 C'est la seule vertu qui fait leur difference.” 
VOLTAIRE, 
Rvsca. 
Who was bred a physician, could not 
withstand that revolutionary ardour which 
has lately been inspired into so many 
youthful bosoms. 

He was born at Dolce Aqua, a village 
on the Riviera, or coast of Genoa, but 
subject to the king of Sardinia. Having 
expressed himself in such a manner as to 
give umbrage to a suspicious court, he was 
exiled by the Piedmontese government, at 
the beginning of the Revolution. 

On this he joined the French army; in 
consequence of which, his small patt- 
mony was confiscated, and his assassini- 
tion’ encouraged, by the offer of a sum 
of money for his head. 

Proscribed in one country, and adopt 
ed by another, Rusca, from that mo- 
ment, considered himself as a Frenci- 
man. He accordingly served with such 
extraordinary bravery and fidelity in te 
army of Italy, that the popular om 
of Nice presented him with a sword, an 
petitioned the representatives of the pe 
ple, that he might be appointed ri ge 
of brigade, and employed with the arm) 
of the Pyrennées. : +h 

On the conclusion of the peace HA 
Spain, he returned to Italy, wong 

ointed commandant of Legos ee 
he lately occupied with a body of Hr 
troops. 
MASSENA. — 

No nation in Europe has NT ie 
a greater degree of degeneracy te thi 
inhabitants of modern Italy. } pat 
proceed from superstition that deg wae 
tyranny that humbles and debases 


— refinement, that bursts a ee 
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stacies at the warblings of a CASTRATO, 
unmans the sex, mm order to charm the 
ear, and cuts off the source of popula- 
tion, to gratify the momentary longings 
of a debauched appetite ? 

It has been asserted by a respectable 
traveller, that the descendants of a na- 
tion which once enriched the world with 
gcience and the arts, and afforded the 
noblest. monuments of human virtue and 
human skill, notwithstanding the cruel 
voke of the Mussulimans, still call to mind 
the greatness of their ancestors. We are 
assured, they not unfrequently hint that 
they are sprung from those Greeks who 
were no less memorable in arms than war, 
and not only recapitulate the feats of their 
progenitors, but actually point out the 
scenes of their glory. 

Notwithstanding appearances, this is 
precisely the casey and perhaps, in a still 
greater degree with the descendants of 
the ancient Romans Among them, too, 
first arose the iree and independent little 
commonwealths of Europe, and the seeds 
of early liberty have not not yet been en- 
tirely choked by the triple servitude of 
civil, religious, and foreign domination. 
In addition to this, the foundations of a 
new republic have lately been laid ina 
classic soil, and the names of BuoNa- 
PARTE, Massena, CERVONI, &c. may 
serve to remind them, in some degree, of 
the Brutuses, the Catos, and the Scipius 
of antiquity. 

MasseNa is now about thirty-six 
years of age. He was born in Nice, at 
a period when it appertained to the 
House of Savoy, into whose service he 
entered at an early period of lite. The 
reproach is not peculiar to the court of 
Turin, that, without protection, merit can- 
hotmake any progress. How many officers 
oi talents in our own country have beheld 
the bastard or illegitimate son of a lord 
fixing rank and precedence of them,~in 
Cciscquence of superior interest? It was 
well observed by an English subaltern, 

at, in order to obtain a rapid promo- 
oa. _ rather be backed by a 
thet ef th ’» oe possess the military 

ee or ; ° ° 
Sardinian . © became an ensign in the 

ave aan my, and an ensign he might 
hee rs ane this moment, had he 

, tO Continue in that service. But 


a sae destiny awaited him, and in pur- 

a so threw up his commission 9 

distinguish) a a French legion, soon 
Suished himself, 

he fos ae Pe capture of Sospetlo, that 

me rates cloped his military talents, 
: entsciy owing to him, that 
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Saorgio, in the campaign of 1794, yield. 
ed to the republican amns. For this sere 
ae with the rank of 
b ision. 

No sooner was BuONAPARTE appoint- 
ed to the command of the army of Italy, 
than the local knowledge, intrepidity, 
and experience of Massena, pointed 
him out as an able officer, capable of se- 
conding his views, and advancing his 
progress. We accordingly find him, in 
the spring of 1796, acting a brilliant 
part, under the arms of that celebrated 
commander, at the battles of \iontenotte 
and Monte Lezino, against the Sardinian 
army, in which he had formerly served as 
an obscure individual. 

He was also present at the successive 
actions of Millesimo, Dezo, Mondovi, 
and Cossaria, in all which he distinguish- 
ed himself by the impetuous valour with 
which he attacked the armies under 
PROveEyRa and BeauLifu. He was no 
less successful against Wuraser, and 
contributed not a little to the capture of 
Mantua. 

After being the companion of the 
glory, he has lately acted as the proxy, of 
his general, in whose name he has repair- 
ed to Paris, in order to concert with the 
Directory relative to the preliminaries of 
peace, and the removal of the victorious 
armies of the republic from such of tre 
conquered provinces as are to be restored 
to Austria. 

In consequence of the new and interest- 
ing incidents that have lately happened 
in Italy, Massena will probably return 
to Lombardy. 

Venice, with her ancient greatness, 
seeins also to have forgotten her ancient 
policy. But this is not all: the cruelty 
displayed by her nobies, can be ony 
equalled by their improvidence. 

It is completely in the power of France 


‘to enfranchise their discontented subjects, 


on the Terra Firma, trom a government 
they detest; to leave the capital in pos- 
session of only its fens and its Marshes 3 
to dissolve the Council of Ten, which 1s 
dreaded by all except those who exererse 
its odious prerogatives; and so to humbie 
the state in the person of its Doge, that 
he shall no longer be allowed even the 
mockery of “ wedding the Adriatic!” 





[These anecdotes will be REGULARLY 
CONTINUED, and the Conductors re- 
quest the assistance of all persons w', 

a recent residence in France, ort 
gualified to communicate original and 17- 


! acts. 
teresting facts.) ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


FROM TASSO’s AMINTA. 
Act IL—Cuorvs or SHEPHERDS. 


I. 

HAPPY, happy aze of gold! 

—Not because in copious stream, 
Rich the milky rivers roll’d ; 
~— Nor because with luscious gleam, 
Honcy trom the woods distill’d; 
While along the unfurrowed plain, 
Spontancous wav’'d the golden grain ; 
And no black envenom’d snake, 
Hissing from the tangl'd brake, 
The reaper’s heart with horror thrill’d ; 
—Not because no dark’ning cloud 
Sail’d along the biue serene, 
But smiling Spring on earth bestow’d 
A vesture of eternal green ; 


—Nor yct because no vent’rous bark con- 


vey’d 


The fierce assault of war, or trickful arts of 


trade, 
II. 

But because that empty name— 
Error’s idol—gaudy cheat— 
Rais’d by the vulgar breath to Fame— 
The gilded goddess of Deceit ; 
Honour, the tyrant of our joys, 
O Pleasure! in thy mantling bow], 
Whose taste exhilarates the soul, 
Inius’d no bitter dregs of pain; 
Bui, free trom care, the amorous train, 
Enraptur’d, clasp’d the beautcous prize. 
Then, from rigorous trammels free, 
From bliss to bliss the shepherds rov’d, 
And sung the sweets of liberty. 
Loving still—and still belov’d— 


Ko cold restraint congeai’d the soul with 


awe, 


Enstinct their only guide, and will their only 


law. 
IIT. 
Then, tripping o'er the fragrant flow’rs, 
By the murmuring rivulet’s side, 
While frolic wing’d the passing hours, 


And through the mazy dance they hied, 
The lovelings bore no fatal bow— 
No blazing torch they wav'd around— 


But seated on th’ enamell’d ground, 


Nymphs and swains in pairs array’d, 
Gently breati’d the ardent vow ; 
—Murmurs bland—caresses kind, 


Melting looks promote the bliss, 


While lips of coral, thrice refin’d, 
Imbibe the sott tenacious kiss : 
No envious stole the virgin’s beauties shade, 
One glassy fountain Javes the youth and 


sporuve maid. 
IV. 


Rut never, never to return! 


Too soon is fled this blisstul ace! 


—With amorous thirst 


Aud iancy kindles inte Tage, 
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; ‘j ek an 
Therefore will I, with meek 


‘whcn lovers burn, 


Uy 


Seal’d is the fountain of delight, 

—Aw’d by Honour’s stern coniroul, 

Tie lips no longer breathe the soul ; 

No longer trom the eye of fre 

Beams the glance cof fond desire, 

Blazing with resistless light, 

Tie locks that floated on the breeze, 

No longer wanton unconfin'd; 

Restrain’d, the nameless Winning way, 

The index of the melting mind; 
Relentless Honour! by thy stern command, 
Furtive and scant the joys once dealt wig 

lib’ral hand. 
V. 

Author of our bittcrest pains 

Tyrant of Nature—bane of Love— 

Wherclore, ’mid the rural plains, 

Thy sway should simple shepherds prove? 

Haste! away! with turbid dream 

Distract the slumbers of the great, 

And pail the joys of kingly siate: 

—But let Nature’s darling child, 

The tenant of the Sylvan wild, 

Sail smoothly down Time’s rapid stream: 

Our moments speed their hasty flight, 

And brief is lite’s uncertain day ; 

Then let us snatch the dear delight, 

And taste Love’s raptures while we may. 
The setting sun remounts the Eastern wave~ 
But, ah! no sun illumes the darkness of te 

grave. 
Gateacre. W. SHEPHERD: 


a 
LINES, 
By CuHaArves LLoyDy 
Written on the 12th of February, ViM, 


THE AUTHOR’S BIRTH-DAY. 


+} 
"THIS is my NaTAL Day! To me, te 


r 
é 


thought 


. . be ‘« 
Awakens serious musings, and the sigh 
Of soften’d recollection. i 
This dav has ne’er return’d, since manhe 


Heretolore, 


shap’d 


My wayward heart, not finaing eo 
Oi feverish day-dreams, and the ae 
asi€ 118 Gay 
Of Hope’s delicious phantasics. 1 : : 
’ ’ anal > NOSSes 
Has ne’er return’d, not finding ci 
Of nER, Whose parent-claims to love 7 
In Fricndship’s mightier attribute oe 
Andam I doom’d this very day to y? 
Those dreams, Hope’s phantasits, ¢ 


5! O Gos. 
d my 


first friend, 


For ever gone ! 


t to complain; 
—It boots no 3 bowed 


thoughts, 


if ath! 
Muse ca/m/y on lite’s desolated pa 
As the way-wandercr,whot 
Gazes unanxious, tho’ the bic aos ae 
Tho’ the wet winds sweep Colhys 


he onward tracks 
cak day fade 


bark Qt 
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Ofhepherd’s watch-dog, from the far-off hill, 

pe on the gusty blast, if he reflect 

= grill in scenes remote, a goodly home 

Awaits his wearied feet. Yes, so can I 

Look ott hfe’swaste with the composed smile 

or resznation (:ho’ amid that waste, 

ror me no flow’ret blossom) hoping yet 

To emer the abode where tears are wiped 

from every eye, Where the dear buried frend 

s all recognize her long-bewilder’d child! 
Yet ler me, asl travel on, if chance 

A pilzrim, like myself, cross the drear scene 

| needs must tread, mingle with bis my tears 

For this bad world—begaile the little hour 

With what my spirit from its scan‘y store 

May spare, in kindliest sort, to entertain 

Oae haply not unsuffering ;—then pursue 

“ty simple path, nor Jet the woes or joys 

O: weak self-satisfied Humanity, 

Break the long sabbath of my centred soul. 

Enough! If I the vacant moment soothe 

With sucial intercourse ! ’Tis not in man 

To fill the aching breast! My God, thou 

know’st 
How the Leart pines, that rests on human love. 





ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF A STRAY 
TERRIER COMING TO A HOUSE IN A 
COUNTRY VILLAGE. 

}o* io whose lot has fall’n a favorite 

name— 
A name to social worth and freedom dear; 

Shall notruis day’sreturn some mem’ ryclaim 
Which thee, with all thy woes and cares, 

left here ? 

Much hadst thou suffer’dinthy youthful prime 

And man had been thy foe, worse than to 

others, time. 


Thy cares, thy fears, are gone :—and never 
more 
May they retura upon thy gentle head ! 
Nor tood nor shelter, thy faint eye implore, 
Doubtful, nor chill thy trembling limbs 
bespread 
In agony and dread, from hopeless flight, 
“s wien thy quivering life here caught the 
pitying sight 


Ot her who yet protects thee !--Taxes come! 
Vakind to thee, and thy deserving race, 
O! dogs and men Pir little heeds the doom. 

But tiee, nor tax, nor ought more dire 
ff displace. 
+ “0 should invasion come, safe be thou still! 
“hu tone co ui tothe,who dost to nothing ill! 
amen i lO, 1997. PHILOCYON. 





TRANSLATION OF VERSES AT THE END OF 
THET Dx. Darwin's ZooNnoMta. 
~ TRIUMPHAL CAR OF MEDICINE. 
1* Somes !-his brandish’d arms I see from 
r far, 
} “Hear the thunder of Hygeia’s car: 
“Ss With laurels binds his brow,and Fame 


Gon 
~  Muows 7 . b ; 
“Strom Ler silver trump his deathiess 
K Name ! 
“try 2 hi : e - ’ 
k rer m3 behind, t ides Are, with feeble CTY, 
aes WO tell the sage, that he seal F 


eo ue 


Mo 
aauNn Rian “ rarer . 
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TO DEATH. 
IMITATE! FROM VFRSES OF THE DUG 
DE NIVERNOIS, 
EATH ! [ do not tcar thee— 
Death ! I dare come near thee— 
The present good L always seize; 
The present ill I bear with case, 
[ne’er look hack on passing soriow— 
I never temic for to-moriow. 
[ ne’er trom harmless pleasure fly, 
Nor fill the Cup of joy too high. 
What Nature gives I ne’er abuse— 
What Nature wants, [ ne’er refuse. 
Thus I secure my tranquil state, 
6 Shun the extremes, and leave the rest to 
fate.” 


R.g.. £. 





ON PRAYER. 


IMITATION FROM THE FRENCH OF MANCINE 
NIVERNOIS. 
HROUGU driving sleet,and drifted snow 
A pious sire resolv’d to go 
To pay his vows to Jove; 
And well 1 ween much cause he had 
Of hope and fear, of good and bad, 
From the decrees above, 


His sons were prest, and sent to fight 5 

A damn’d attorney, wrong or night, 
Had hamper’é him in law; 

By eager hope of gain allur’d, 

His ships at sea were not insur’d; 
His wife was in the straw. 


His weary steps the summit gain, 
Where high in air up rose the tane, 

Rock’d by the wintry blast ; 

Just as he reach’d the portals wide, 
A guondam friend his entrance spy'd, 

And ask’d him, why so fast? 

What! says the philosophic sage, 
Does folly always grow wiih age? 

What brings you here such weather > 
The youngest blood this breeze would ciuil; 
You cough and look exceeding ill— 

Your lungs are not of leather? 


Think’s thou the gods have pow’r to grant 
What foolish mortals wish and want, 
In every selfish vow ?- 
As well to Jove a worm might Cry, 
Whilst the swilt share is passing by, 
And bid him stop the plough! 
The future, present, and the past, 
Were form’d at one almighty cast, 
On one unchanging plana: 
Will rapid orbs that whirling pass— 
Wili the momentum of the mass— 
Stop for the insect man ? 
Think’st thou 2—Indecd, my friend, not I- 
I know that mighty Jove on high, 
Superior and alone, ; 
Exempt from human hope and fear, 
Sees spaceless Time’s eternal year 
Revolve around his tirone. 
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But man in every clime and age 

“ The saint, the savage, and the sage,” 
When urg’d by joy or care— 

Helpless, and to the future blind— 

Looks up to the Omniscient mind, 
And sooths his soul with prayer. 


R. 1... E. 





In the Eighteenth century, the author of the 
folowing parody (nota Christ-Church man) 
cing at Oxtord, saw, at a distance, twelve 
persons,running at full speed downtoChrist- 
Church cloisters, which they entered + cu- 
riosity led him to follow them; when look- 
ing through an opening in the door ot a cer- 
tain commoner, he saw twelve pale figures, 
resembling men; they were ali employed 
about a youth; and as they worked, they 
suug the following song; when they had 
finished, they put up their implements, 
and cach taking his own, they scoured 
away, six to Peckwater, and six to the 
great quadrangle. 
THE RHEDECYNIAN BARBERS. 
AN ODE. 
OW the sky begins to clear, 
Haste! the powder bag prepare. 
Show’rs of swects, and perfumes dear, 
Hustle in the thicken’d air. 
Blacxen’d ivory is the comb. 
With which thy dusky locks we strain; 
Working many a louse’s doom, 
KREEPER’S Woe, and KRAWLER’s bane. 


See the frosted texture grow— 
’Tis of Mar’challe powder made ; 
And the tail that plays below, 
Hangs from **** ##*#*'s head. 


White stitch’d shoes, ne’er dipt in dirt, 
Scud the quadrangle along ; 
Siring in bow-not neatly girt 
Keep the quarters close and strong. 
Harris Tom *, with unkempt head, 
Charles * the scout in hurry see, 
Join the beautious work to aid— 
"Tis the work of frippery ; 
* lwo persons well known at Christ-Church. 








Ny 


Now the ruddy sun is set, 
Chairs must shiver—sty 
Cap with clattering cap sl 
Bottles crash—and 


dents sing: 
all meee 
Slasses ring! 
Gently spread the perfum’d f::. 

Let us go, and let us fiv, 
Where the youths expeciant wait 

Us to powder, us to tie, 
As the gravelled path we tread, 

Wading throuzh the Cmpuddl’d soya 
Parapluie of oil-silk spread 

O’er the youthful beau’s drest hip, 


’ 


Swift Italia’s perfumes throw! 
Our’s to plaster—ouwr’s to plat; 
Spiie of weather he shall go— 
Gently spread the perfum’d fat, 
Hairs, that once like bristles grim, 
Greasy grew into his neck, 
Soon shall streteh in order trim. 
O’er the dark brown of his cheek. 


Low the obdurate curl is laid, 
By our irons straiten’d down; 
Dress demands the finish’d head— 
Soon the foretop shail be done. 


Long shall Christ-Church smile with joy, 
Such a head as this to sce; 
Long her strains in praise emplay— 
Strains of wit and repartee. 
Mi.le-fleur covers all his pate! 
Trickling streams of jas’mine mun; 
Wave the puff in silky state; 
Brothers, cease :—the work is done. 
Hail the task, and hail the hands, 
Joy and triumph to our shop ; 
Joy to our barbaric hands ; 
Triumph o’er each blackguard crop. 
Valet! thou that hest 2 tail, 
Learn thy business from our song! 
Christ-Church, thro’ each cloister pale, 
Spread our fame and credit long! 
Brothers, hence your puffs lay dows, 
Each his powdcr bag comprest; 
Many a student in the town , 
Waits impatient to be crest. Pi 





NEW PATENTS 
Enrolled in the months of April and May. 


Mr. Stppon’s GuN anpb Pisrot- 
SPRINGS. 
O* the 14th of March, letters patent 
were granted to Mr. Wittiam 
SIDDON, of West-Btomvich, Sta‘ford- 
shire, Gun-lock-inaker, for a new me- 
thod of fastening the hammer and sear- 
springs to gun and pistol-locks, 
In an ordinary gun-lock, the part 
which contains the fuse powder is called 


the pan, and that division which keeps 
the powder from beeoming damp, and 


from falling out of the pam, s fe" 
the hammer ;—this latter parts sls 
ceiving the collisive power of the +” 
flint, recedes with instant velocity, © 
means of a small angular springs **"" 
is placed under the hammer, @° 
against it; it is called the hammer *” ® 
and it is fastened on the outside of 
lock by means of a screw. aad 

In the improvement before saad 
hammer -Springs instead of be si dost. 
to the lock-plate as was former” 
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now screwed to the bottom of a small 
Nat and the top of the same pillar is 
- screwed to the lock-plate, by which 
a ins the spring 1s lengthened, and ot 
wet fies of, when struck by the cock- 
fint, with greater ease and velacity.— 
This prliar cirine is on the outside of the 


he first part of the improve- 


On the ieside of the common lock is 
erewed the principal or miain-spring, 
whieh is discharged by the tumbier.— 
The tumbler reevives its action from a 
call spring, called the sear spring which 
salso screwed to a fil/az in the same 
manner as that deseribed to be prefixed 
tuthe hammer-spring, which ts the last 
port of the improvement, and it produces 
smilar effects to the first spring. 

The object of the improvement is 
completely ascertained ; but its principle 
is certainly not a novelty, although in 
its present application, we believe Mr. 
SipDON to be the first projector. With 
those parts of mechanism called springs, 
it isa received Jaw, that the longer a 
main spring is, the easier will be its elas- 
tty, and the facility with which it is 
acted upon will be proportionably in- 
creased. As a proot ot our observation, 
itacommen house-bell had not the semi- 
circular stecl curve between the body of 
the beil and the handle, which it ge- 
nerahy has, it would neither sound so 
loudly, nor so clear, nor receive the slight 
shock so readily, which the wire conveys 
aes and it is not improbable but trom 
tus machine, Mr. S1ppON may have 
taken his improvement. The turners 
make use of the same principle in their 
lathes, in common with many other ar- 
lusts. 

Guns, with these locks, will, how- 
tver, be very liable to go off, on receiv- 


in + +] 
‘ 


: oy | : ° 
i§ Cle smaiest concussion: we would, 


therefore, recommend to pevsons who use 
them, to have stops put to them to pre- 
Vent accidents. 
Ma. Lee's METHOD OF BRICK- 
; MakiNG. 

On the sth of April, Mr. J. Leg, of 
Lewishan, in Kent, received letters pa- 
a ‘ora New and Improved Method of 
meKig stock Bricks. 
hy IW Sep the usual clay, loam, 
rn ‘enti to be made use of; and 
USN taa cvashing-miil, where it 
elapae: in five-sixth parts of clay, 
ier; pe “ and the usual quantity of 
oak A ~ —e the mill isto be set to 
Pinal an the earth. When sut- 

, usd, the water is to be al- 
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lowed to drain off and the earth iste 
stand in the trough until it gets to a suf- 
ficient consistency that a man may stand 
thereon. 

He observes, that when the earth in 
the trough is three feet four inches in 
depth, ten inches of coal ashes, or what 
is commonly called soz/, is to be added, 
He directs the whole to be afterwards 
made use of in the usual method for pre- 
paring Stock Bricks. 

Mr. Passman’s IMPROVEMENT IN 
SPINNING HEmp, &c. 

On the 2sth of March, letters patent 
were granted to Mr. JOHN PassMan, of 
Doncaster, in the County of York, for 
an improved method of Roving, Draw- 
ing, and Spinning Wool, Hemp, Flax, 
Mohair, Siik, &c. &c. 

The greatest obstacle and inconve- 
nience in all spinning machines is, that 
the cotton-bobbin roves backwards and 
forwards even with the greatest care and 
attention; and this traversing, which is 
the technical term of the inconvenience, 
Mr. PassMan has contrived to obviate, 
without list, strap, or any of the usual 
modes of conveying motion to the spin- 
dle. Mr. Passman’s method is, to con- 
struct pullics over the frame, from which 
a cord runs through each shteve, and 
communicates with the spindle; which, 
on receiving the smallest power, is put in 
motion, and is continued by the pullies 
for aconsiderable time, with the assistance 
of a lever, which takes off considerably 
from the necessary weight. By an im- 
provement in the pulley, its powers are 
increased very considerably. 

Mr. Bunrine’s RETROGRADATORY 
MACHINE. 

On the 25th ot March, letters patent 
were granted to Mr. EpmMunp bunt- 
ING, of Pittman’s-buildirgs, Old-street, 
Ironmonger, for a Machine producing 
Retrogradatory Motion. 

Every advancement towards the Im - 
provement of motian is an object in the 
utility of which all men are concerned, 
By the unequalled ingenuity of tie ma- 
nutacturing engines of this country, it 
has beea enabled to undersell contempo- 
rary coinmerciai nations. By their means 
we have less occasion for manual labour 
in our manufactures than other nations. 
To these useful purposes Mr. BuNTANG 
has contributed a part, by the EXCTCISE 
of the very extensive mecha ical skill 
which he appears to possess. . 

The RETROGRADATORY MACHINE 
consists of an axle, suspended horizoi- 
tally on its centre points. In the centre 
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of the axle is placed a retroactive fulcrum, 
towhich chains are made fast, and twisted 
thereon in contrary directions; by which 
contrivance, one chain rolls off as the 
other rolls on, when it receives motion. 
On one end of the axle is placed a large 
fly wheel to accelerate the motion, and on 
the other end is placed a hand-winch for 
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the purpose of turning it. This: 
may be worked by han " 
other ordinary powers. 
infinite service in rais.ng 
holds, for salt, copper, ¢ 
for calenders, copper plate presses, ant 
» at 
mangles, and for every species of te, 
grade machinery. 7 


d, or any of he 
and it will ¢ 
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VARIETIES. 


LITERARY and 


PHILOSOPHICAL; 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreisy, 


¥y% Authentic Commun cations for this Article will always be thankfully received, 


r, HE Fourth Part of the Welch and 

A English Dictionary, by Mr. WILLIAM 
CWEN, 1s now in the press. Two more 
Parts to be published yearly, will com- 
piete this elaborate work. It has already 
taken up above ten years of close labour, 
and will contain upwards of a hundred 
thousand words, elucidated by about ten 
thousand quotations from the varietes of 
Aacient British Literature, accompanied 
with close translations into English. 

Mr. JEREMIAH JOYCE is about to 
publish, A Complete Analysis or Abridg- 
ment of Dr. Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. 

Mr. Dopp, of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, has in the press two volumes 
of Select English Epigrams, which will be 
published early in the month. 

Mr. Dyer has in the press two Satires 
under the title of +* Pidlogut and Epi- 
logue to the celebrated Latin Comedy of 
Tsnoramus, with a Preface and Notes.” 

Mr. Henry RepHEAD YorRKE, who 
is at this time confined in Dorchester 
castle on the charge of recommending the 
inhabitants of Sheflield to petition for 
peace, has announced for speedy publica- 
tion, by subscription, a work in one vo- 
hime octavo, entitled * The Mural Nights 
of Henry Redhead Yorke.’ ‘The price to 
subscribers to be half-a-guinea. 

Nir, Davies, of the Theatre-Royal, 
Haymarket, has in the press a Complete 
History of the Stace, which will be pub- 
lished early in the ensuing winter, in three 
volumes quarto. 

A gentleman of the university of Cam- 
bridge has Iately been employed in the 
Investigation of a setof very beautiful 
experiments on the configurations formed 
on vibrating glass plates by means of 
sand sprinkled on them. These expe- 
riments were first made by Professor 
CHLADNY,in Germany, but have hither- 
to been wholly neglected inthis countrv. 
We are promised in an early Number a 
comp.cte detail on this curious subject, 


A description, with plates, of ti: 
Tiine-keeper, invented by Mr. Muncz, 
has been announced, with the addition of 
a print of the inventor, tepublication of a 
tract on the improvement of Tine. 
keepers, a series of letters from Mi. 
Mudge, to his excellency Count Bri, 
and a succinct account of the measurs 
taken to give effect to the invention, since 
the termination of the public trial of 
it, by the astronomer royal, in Jun 
1790. 

Mr. R.C. Daxuas has now in the 
pressa work, under the title of Miscella. 
neous Writings, consisting of Poems, Lu. 
cretia, a tragedy, and Moral Essays, with 
a vocabulary of the passions, in whith 
their several sources are pointed out, ther 
regular currents traced, and their devia. 
tions delineated. ; 

The second and third volumes of Dr. 
Hey’s Theological Lectures are expected 
from the Cambridge University pres 4 
short time; as is likewise another volume 
of Mr. MiLNER’s Ecclesiastical History. 

Mr. Youne, Fellow of Trinity Ce 
lege, Cambridge, is« preparing for on 
press, AN Essay ON Humanity et 
ANIMALS, asubject of the highest er 
sideration, but hithero culpably negieci 

The second volume of Mr. - ‘ 
RENCE’s Treatise on Horses, —_ : 
the a .thor’s ill health, will appear 20° 
Nlichaelmas. oe 

A new edition of Mr. CoLeriny 
Poems is in forwardness; It ms ‘Lab 
the Poems of Mr. Lloyd and oie we 

A Tragedy may be a rere It 
‘© The Martyrdom of Joan of Ar 
is only intended for the closet. sl aie 

Mr. C. Bones es pun 
hampstead, has issued ecw a. 
lishing by subscription, A < 
taining the Natural History Sesette 
Species of those nondeschipr Insect 
ed Turnip Flies, and 0 ttack Tut 
Worms, and Reptiles, that 2th ¥ 
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sawn from nature, and neatly engraved. 
To which will be added, the result of 
3 great number of actual experiments 
which led to the discovery of the best 
methods of preserving crops of turnips 
‘om the depredations of the Fly and Slug. 
The subscriptions are received by the 
booksellers at Exeter. 

\fr. RopeRT BROWN, 2 corporal in 
the Coldstream guards, and author of the 
History of the Campaigns in the years 
1793) 17945 and 1795, has announced for 
publication a poetical essay, in two books, 
eattled, The Campaign, dedicated, by 
pefmission, *O the Duke of York. 

The exhibition ot the Royal Academy, 
for 17y7.— The war, so calamitous to 
this country, having, ina degree, checked 
the rage for portraits, and occasioned a sus- 
spension of those great undertakings which 
afforded employment and encouragement 
to genitis, has given our artists some lei- 
sure tothink. The fruits of that leisure 
appear in the Exhibition of this year, 
which, in point of merit, is somewhat 
superior to the three or four which 
have preceded it. The number of pic- 
tures, drawings, &c. amount to nearly 
twelve hundred, which is about four 
hundred more than ever were before ex 
hibited. Some months previous to its 
being opened, an old manuscript, said to 
contain the receipts by which the painters 
of the Venetian school gave such fascinat- 
ing and permanent brilliancy to their 
pictures was discovered ; and a number 
of our first artists subscribed a sum of 
money to the proprietor for the commu- 
mication of the secret. Considering the 
very short time which the adventurers in 
this untrod path have had to try their 
strength, it is hardly fair to form a posi- 
tive judgment of the value of the disco- 
very until another exhibition, when a 
ttle experience may enable them tu form 
a better judgment of the principle.-— 
No. 86. The Countess Dolorado discover- 
ig the Cause of her grief to Don Quixote. 
by R. Smirke, R.A. No. 149. /enus 
Gnd Adonis, by T. Sroruarp, R.A. 
“¢ 3895 Portraits of two Brothers, by 
ring re R. A. and No.197. An In- 
vm Bacchus, by R. WestaL_, R.A. 
= the leading pictures painted in the 
— Md this old system revived. 

‘ ae yea Monologue,” addressed 
reli mesg Surton, and Henry Petty, 
both of ns men of great promise, and 
Edinburet prosecuting their studies at 
written Sich. now in circulation. It is 
ier of wi an intent to excite a manly 

“of liberty in their bosoms, and 
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rouse up all that is ** Roman" in their 
hearts. 

The Literary Society, on the recom- 
mendation cf Lord Mountinorres, has 
presented the grand-daughter of Theo- 
dore, king of Corsica, with ten guineas, 
Thissum, so generously voted to that lady, 
Was not in consequence of her royal de- 
scent, but on account of the literary ta 
lents of her father, the late unfortunate 
Colonel Frederick. 

The Sermons of the late Mr. Jar- 
DINE are to be published. Those who 
know the manly and Chvistian liberality 
of Mr. Jardine, will rejoice that this 
monument is to be erected to his me- 
mory. 

Dr. Grecory, Author of Essays 
Historical and Moral, the Economy of 
Nature, Xc. is preparing tor the press 
Memoirs of his own Liie and Times; 
vith an Appendix, conta ning Letters 
and Anecdotes of the most conspicuous 
Characters of the present age. 

Captain G. Vancouver’s late Voy- 
age round the World, is preparing for 
speedy publication, under the authority 
of the Lords of the Admiralty. It wil 
be illustrated with Views and Charts, ea- 
graved by the first aitists, in the manner 
of Captain Cooke's, to which it may be 
considered as 1 supplement. 

On the 16th ct May, after hearing 
counsel three days, the Judges in the 
King’s Bench delivered their opinion in 
the important canse of the College and 
the Licentiates. They determined thag 
the right claimed by Dr. Stanger, of ad- 
Mission into the College, under the char. 
ter, provided he was fount duly quali. 
fied in learning, skill, and morals, upon 
examination by the icllows, was not a 
sufficient title to be admitted ; and that a 
bye-law, confining the right of admission 
to the graduates of Oxtord and Cam- 


bridge, is a good bye-iaw. As it was 


never argued, that the charter gives an 
exclusive rivht of admission to the gra- 
duates of Oxford aad Cambridge, such 
a bve-law can only be justified on the 
grounds of its expediency, or, of an ar- 
bitrary power in the College to make 
such bye-laws as they think fit. We 
shall take an early opportunity of giving 
an abstract of the arguments advanced by 
both parties in this trial. _ 

The French seem not only to exhibit 
more taste, but also to bestow more labour 
and expence, than previous to the revo- 
jution, on their popular works. Divor 
has just printed the most coimpiete and 


elecant edition ever published of the 
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works of J. J. Rousseau. It consist of 17 
volumes imperial gto. vellum paper, and 
numerous plates, executed by the first 
masters. “Iwo ox three copies have found 
their way into this country, and sell a 
si. per volume: or 851. the set. 

The Marguis Bf BouILLit, who is at 
present in this country, is about to give 
an account of some of the most interest- 
ing particulars of the French revolution, 
under the title of ‘* Private Memoirs.”” 
This work, which will form one volume 
Syvo. is now in the press. 

JeRoME LAaLANDE, the celebrate 
French astronomer, has lately published a 
work entitled ** Memoiresur 0 luterieur de 
i Afrique.” 

M. BERTRAND pE MOLEVILLE, 
ei-devant minister of the marine, and 
confidential adviser of Louis XVI, has 
published a transiation from his own MSS, 
rejative tothe occurrences of the last year 
ef that ill-fated monarch; but he re- 
serves the original for a more convenient 
epportunity. In the mean time a second 
editien is preparing for the press. 

At Halie, in Saxony, A gentleman of 
Scotland 1s engaged in translating into 
English, Protessor Becx’s Explanation 
of the Kantian Philosophy. Mr. Beck 
1s said ta understand this philosophy bet- 


ter than any iman in Germany ; but his 
explanation is, im general, aliowed to be 
as unintelligible as the text of his master. 
Whether he is able to give such instruc- 
tions to the translator as may remove the 
@ificulties which others have met with 
im the study, time will determine. The 
Wuaitertion of our countrymen to the un- 
wearied perseverance of Mr. Nitch, cer- 
tainly however atiords little prospect of 
reinuneration to the labours of other 
commentators on this philosophy in the 

Hglish language 

i’rotessor WOLKE, of Dessau, has been 
eniployed tor some years on a plan similar 
to that of Sicard, for deaf and dumb per- 
‘cons at Paris. He has lately published 
hi. scheine, with which he wii! oo on, 
OH} an extensive scale, if hemects with 
suit cent encouragement. 

Iu the sands ot the bay de Somme 


(Picardy) at the foot o 
(not visited by the sea, a1 
been so for ages) a fr 
of an enormous ox was lately fo 
lar to that of which Buffon make 
tion in the Efogues dela Nature, Th 
horns are petrified. Also in the y 
of Etoile, a fragment of the ho 
stag or elk have heen lately dis 
which is twice as bigas any thin 
at present, and even monstroys 
of magnitude. Nothing living can 
compared to it. 

In 2 late foreign Journal we finda 
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tice by Dr. Biocu, of Berlin, of a hore 
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he had seen there absolutely destitute of 


hair, and which he considers asa part 


lar species in the cabbiline genus, as the 


Cus 


naked dog of Egypt constitutes one, ac. 
cording to him, in the canine genus 
The native soil of tiis species is the 


marshy districts of Persia. It appears 
three of them were brought into Eu 


that 


rone 


at the conclusion of the late war between 


the Russians and Turks. 


The King’s Library at Co 


enhagen has 


D 

been lat.ly enriched with the library of 
the famous chamberlain De Svan, of 
great value for researches on the Dann) 
History an literature. As a compens- 


tion for this cession, M. DE SUHM 


is tO 


receive an annual pension of 3000 Mm 


dollars, and his lady a pen:ion of 200 
ca eof surviving him. 
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The Botanic Garden at Grottingen has 


been considerably extended of late 
herbery has also been enriched 
numerotis and instructive collection 0 
late botanist Ehrhardt, who had been 


} 1S 
tha 
f the 
em: 


i tan crovernmnent to 
ployed by the Hanoverian government 


compile a Flo-a Hanoverana. The arts 


are encouraged at Grottengen no Jess 


than 


. - i 
the sciences. Exclusive of the rich co 


ape pr 
lection of Prints of Uffenbach, now co" 
tnitted to the custody of FLORIFFS 


the 


. . ‘at on yOSs$ed- 
university has lately acquired the pos 


° ~ te 
sion of the fine cabinet of pictures © 
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1; ; heror 
the Aulic counseller J. W. 200 


*. 4 - . * 
lately deceased. It consists of two 
rn af . a i the ereater 
dred and seventy pieces, Wes 
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of which are of the Flemish, Dut; 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AY USICAL Miscellany for the Harp or 
AV Atiarps.chord, consistin 

Mahiary Airs, &c. 10s. 6d. By 
No. 3, Green-siree: 
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; y i dward Jones, 
» Han Verssanaie. 
This work, which js accomp:nied with 
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a dedication to the Queen, xd bits P 


ing and striking mark» of 
nius. The cont.nts are ver * 
partly new, and partly comp" 
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ted have long been deservedly 
fyorites, and those composed by M i. 
Jones, Arey tor the most part, rt emarka le 
for their elegance or novel sprightliness. 
« The Prince of W AieS’S Minuet, the 
Variations to “* The Yellow-Flair'd Lad- 
die, the Rondeau, page 16, the ‘¢ Not- 
turno,”” page 21s and tiie Rondeau, page 
ss, are particularly worthy of praise. 
The basses are well chosen throughout, 
and the passages so constructed as to be 
ually commodious for the Harpsichord 


gre selet 


ei 
and Harp. 

Skillern’s Sctect Collection of Ducts, and 
of Catches and Glees, tor Three and Four 
Voices, as sung at the Public Gardens, The- 
ares, &c. 2s. Skiliern. 

This work is published in numbers, 
the two first of which we have before us. 
The compositions they comprize are the 
Duet “O Santissima,’” the celebrated 
Canon ** Non nobis,”” the Duets ** Sweet 
doth blush,” by Dr. Harrington, ‘¢ When 
Phoebus the tops of the hills,’ ‘* Begone, 
dull Care,’ “*From Night till Morn,”’ 
‘Could a Man be secure,”’ ** Go, false 
Damon,” and ‘‘ When Bibo thought 
ft." To the excellency of this Selection 
we have to add, that the work is accu- 
rately engraved and neatly printed. 

Six Duets forthe Voice, with an Accom- 
paniment for the Piano-Forte; two by Bian- 
ch, two by Mozart, and two by Zingarelli, 
dedicated to the Durchess of York, by Ca- 
therine Salvini. 8s. Gd. 

These duets, as sung to a band, by 
Banti, Pachierotti, David and Marchesi, 
produced an uncommonly fine effect ; and 
us here given tor the voice and piano- 
forte, are still calculated to delight a re- 
finedear. Each composition isstrikingly 
characteristic of the master, and ferms a 
specimen of the best style of the hand 
trom which it come:. With ‘¢ Ah per- 
che fratante,”’ ** Deh piega avoti,’? and 
‘Ah perdono al primo affetto,’’ we are 
particularly pleased. A remarkable ele- 
gance of air runs through each of these 
three Duets, and with those who enjoy a 
taste for highly-finished descant, gives 
much interest and importance to the col- 
tcuion, 


The ‘Address to a Violet,” composed by 
C. H. Wilson. Is. Skillern 


a “6 Address toa Violet’ is anagree- 

ame little Air. The melody, though 
neither striking nor novel, is smooth and 
€asy, and free from those vulgar com- 
mon-Place passages which are too often 
*und in the ballads of the day. 
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' i From Seventeen Years,” a Serious Glee. 
by G. C. Ashley; the words from Shakspeare. 
ls. od, Skitlern. 

We admire the sinplicity of this juve 
nile effort. It consis:s of two trebles, a 
counter-tenor, and abas:, All the warts 
are flowing in themselves, and, generally 
speaking, harmonize with eachother. At 
the same time we cannot allow it the m:- 
rit of much contrivance ; ner can we see 
without censure, the tractional pat ot 
a bar which is introduced immediately 
eiter the double bar, at the words “ Ag 
Seventeen Years.” 

The Sentences, Psalms, Hymns, and An- 
thems as sung atthe Asylum. Clichy com- 
posed by J. W. Calcot. 3s. 

After an attentive perusal of this pub- 
lication, parts of which are furnished 
by the muse of Mr. Barthelemon, we 
find ourselves enabled to speak of it ia 
terms honourable to the composers. From 
the purpose for which these little picces 
are written, it will, in course, occur te 
our readers, that they should be shor, 
and of simple construction: these requi- 
sites have been attended to; and, where- 
ever the subject would permit, the mas- 
teis whose names accompany the work, 
have displayed their taste and their theo- 
retical excellence We therefore do not 
hesitate to pronounce the publication as 
highly worthy the notice of families who 
devote a part of their sabbaths to lyric 
devotion. 

Six Progressive Sonatinas for the Piano- 
Fortec, composed and fingered by Muzio Cle- 
menti. 5s. Longman and Broderip. 

Mr. Clementi in these Sonnatas has at- 
tended to that quality which forms tae 
chief merit of music designed for young 
practitioners; they are truly progressive. 
The easy and melodious siyle in which 
they are written is calculated to attract 
the attention of children, and, together 
with the fingering, qualifies them to ra- 
pidly improve the student. 

Three Sonatas for the Piano-Forte, with 
an Accompaniment for a Violin. Composed 
by J. L Hoberech. Longman and Bioderip. 

It is with great pleasure that we enter 
upon the review of these Sonatas: muca 
merit pre-ents itself for our observation, 
as well in theory asin fancy, 

The first piece isin B flat major, and 
opens with 3 movement In common —~ 
allegro, in which the author has dispiayes 
considerable talents in tie art of mo dula- 
tion, and much address in adjusting nus 
passages to the fnger The second move- 
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ment is in E flat Major 3 adagio, and 

ossesses inuch graceand expression. The 
third and concluding movement, is a 
Rondo, in common time, the subject of 
which is new, attractive, and judiciously 
relieved by the intervening members of 
the strain. The second Sonata is in D 
major, and commences with a striking 
moyeinent infcommon time, allegro con- 
spirito, which is succeeded by a pastoral 
in 2, distinguished by some beautiful and 
elegant ideas; this is followed by a pol- 
laca, allegretto, which is conducted with 
a steady eye to the t.ue character of that 
species of movement. Inthe third Sonata, 
whichis in B flat major, and opens in com- 
mon time, allegro, we find much spiritand 
warmth of style; the moduiation is sim- 
ple, but the passages are brilliant, and of | 
masterly effect. ‘The second movement 
is in E flat major, { andantino, and forms 
an elegant morcecu, by which we are led 
to'a Rondo in ? allegretto, the theme of 
which is pleasing in itself and ably diver- 
sified. The Accompaniment, which is 
stparately printed, exhibits much know- 
kcdge otf effect, and greatly adds to the 
value of the composition. 


Three Sonatas for the Piano-Forte, with an 
Accompaniment for the Violin and Violon- 
cc..o. Composed by Joseph Haydn 8s. Long- 
man &c. 

These Sonatas are composed in 2 highly 
finished stvle, and to the recommendation 
ot yracetul novelty, add considerable sci- 
ence. The first piece, which is in C major, 


-@pens with a moveinent in common time, 


aicgro, chiefly acc mpanied with an ar- 
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CORRECT LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SOME Account of the Life and Writings 
KJ ot the Rev. J. Martin, of Siore-street, 
ls. 6d. Stock dale. 

The Life, Opinions, Character, and Tra- 
gic Death, of Count Ran, condemned 
to te Gallows at Rotterdam, May 26, 1796, 
Qs. 6d. Erewman. 

CeEMIstRY, AND Usrrut Arts. 

On the Management of Fire, and the Eco- 
nomy of Fucl, being the Sixth of a Series of 
Experimental Essays, Political, Economical, 
and Philosophical, by Benjamin Count Rum 

fod E.R. S.3s. 6d. bds. Cadell and Davies. 
DRAMA. 
. The Will, a Comedy, by Freileric Reynelds, 
aS. Robinsons. 
Epucation. 


A Plan for the Conduct of Female Fd 


; uucie 
tion in hoarding Schools, by E. Derwin, M. D. 
F.R.S. 5s, 


Jehuson. 


New Publications in May. 





(My, 
peggio bass, and is productive of 


effect; the running bass ; me. 

7 5 in the four 
fifth, and sixth staves of th = 
=. . . .. * € second 
is particularly judicious and 
The second movement in 
certainly somewhat toe dis 
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which closes the Senata happily, Te 
second piece commences witha moverer 
in which we find much useful execution, 
The second movement Opens with octares 
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riety and elegance of imagination 
Finale, which is a beautifil moy 
in 3, 
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The third piece is in E flat inzioy, 
and is composed in a style truly elaboray 
throughout, and the figures 1, 2, 35 dy 
5, in the Finale, alluding to the tine 
are useful. This last movement is pro. 
fessedly written in the German style, and 
is strongly characteristic of the modem 
productions of that country, tinged with 
the particular taste genius, and origi. 
nality of the admirable author. 

The Grand Overture, La Chasse, as per- 
formed at the Professional Concerts. Com 
posed by J. A. P. Schulz. Arranged for the 
Piano-Forte, by W.P.R. Cope. Cope. 


This Overture, calculated to produce 
so fine an effect in the band, deserves in 
its present form, all the force and impor- 
tance which coald well be comprised in: 
piece for one instrument. Mr. Cope has 
displayed much judgment in the arrange. 
ment he has given it, and has furnished 
from it a pleasant and improving exeice: 
for the Piano-Forte. 


Grocrapay, TopocRaray, &C. 
Observations relative chiefly to the Nature 
History, Picturesque Scencry, and Antiqu'' 
of the Western Countics of England, = 
a Map, and Sixteen Views, by W.G. con 
M. A. 2 vols. Svo. bds. 11. 16s. Ro a 
The Welch Indians ; or, 4 collechoae’ a 
pers, respecting a People, whose Ant ie 
emigrated from Wales to aaligee ae 
year 1170, with Prince Maaoc, ne 
are said now to inhabit 2 beautiful by G 
on the West Side of the seas 
Burder. 1s. ” " . 
ISTORY- 
Memoirs of the Revolution = a 
logy for my Conduct in the Put sade 
ments which | have held, by 
5s. bds. 
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Lands, ordered to be printed, 21 
1797, Is. 
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Outlines of an Attempt to establish a 
Plaa for a just and regular Equivalent for the 
Labour and Support of the Poor, and to re- 
le the Weights of the Kingdom to one 


conci 

Standard, by connecting them with the Cop- 

per Coinage. 2s Debrett. 
Law. 


The Templar; or Quarterly Register of 
the Law,Parliamentary Procecdings,andLite- 
rature, Part I. vol. 2, Ss. Pheney. 

Tracts, by R. Prestan, esq. of the Inner 
Tenple, No. I. 2s. 6d. Pheney. 

The PostaumousWorks of Charles Fearne, 
esq. Barrister at Law, selected irom his MSS. 
by LM. Shadwell, 8vo. 12s. bds Butterworth. 

‘The Practice of the Courts of Exchequer, 
upon Proceedings in Equity, by D.B.F,wier, 
esy. 2 vals. Svo, 13s. bas. Butterworth. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The Practice of Navigation, on a New 
Plan, by means of a Copper-plate Print of a 
Quadrant of Difference of Lat. and Dep. &c. 
¢10. ds. bds. byJ. Rymer,No.58,Gerrard-sureet, 


MECHANICS, 

An Essay on Signals, containing an His- 
fory of the progressive Improvements in 
this Art, from the first Account of Beacons, 
to tie most approved Methods of Telegra- 
piuic Correspondence, by J. Gamble, A. M. 
12s, bds. Millar. 

The Principtcs of Architecture, No. 17, to 
be completed in 20 Nos. at 1s. 6d. cach, by 
P. Neckslson, T. Gardiner. 

The Practical Coal Viewer, and Engine 
Bulders’ Companion, by Jumes Curr, to. 
21, 12s. 6d. Northa!l, Sheffield, 

Mrpicine, &c. 

Proposed Medical and Chirurgical Re- 
form, trom a Review of the Healing Art, by 
I. Champney, 3s. 6d. Johnson. 
_ Medical Facts and Observations, consist- 
ing principally of Original Communications 
tom Gentlemen of the Faculty, Vol. VIL. 
65. hus, Johnson. 
Med.cal, Philosophical, and Vulgar Errors, 
®' Varlous Kinds considered and reiuted, by 
J.Jviss, M.B. Svo. 48. bds. Cadell and Davies. 

MIsCELULANIES. = 

A Guide to the present Exhibition, con- 
“nog full Explanations of all the princi- 
Pal Historical Pictures, &c. Cawithorne. 
my Touchstone to the present Exhibition, 
) <4rsthony Pasquin, Is, Westley. 
. A Critical Guide to the present Exhibi- 
. by John Williams, alias Anthony Pasquin, 

Oriental Fables, Anecd < ger 
ite fun ets necdotes, and Talcs, 

B. ¢ brench,2s.6d. Cadell and Davies, 
ecg = the Arabian Nights Enter- 

83 in which the Origin of Sinbad’s 
ticle an other Oriental Fictions, is par- 
dads” onsidered, by R. Holey LL.D. 8vo. 
We Expcetulanses tis Cadell and Davies. 
ington, on | — vid. -clter to George Washe 
of Sig ES Sentinuing to be a Proprietor 

OV LE Rushton, 4d. Lee and Hurst. 

Essay On Various § bj ts, in whi 

Nate rn a “a nJeCts, 1D which some 
duced, 25. 6 oe resent Age are intro- 

Moxtiry Vy — Low, 
LY Jlac. No. XVII, 


Complete List of New Publications in May. 


MoRAL PutLosopuy. 

Pyrology, or the Connection between Na- 
tural and Moral Philosophy; with a short 
Disquisition on the Origin of Christiamity, 
by W. Okeley, M.D. 60. Johnson. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAtRs. 

_ Six Letters on the Subject of the Armed 
Yeomanry, by F. P. Eliot, 6s. bds. Egerton. 
Nove.s. 

The Letters of Madame du Montier; col- 
lected by M. Beaumont, trom the Freach, by 
Miss Neuman, 3 vols. 1Us. 6d. 

Hookham and Co, 
The Spoil’d Child, by Mrs. Howe//, 2 vols. 
Lane 
The Beggar Girl, in seven vols. 12 mo. by 
Mrs. Bennett. Lance. 

The Girl of the Mountains, by Mrs. Par 
sons, 4 vols. i 4s. Lane. 

Disobedience, by the Auther of Plain Senie, 
4 vols. Ls. Lane. 


6s 


Politics. 

A Cursory View of Civil:Government, 
chiefly in Relation to Virtue and Happ:ness, 
by F’y Bates, esq. 3s. Rivingtons. 

A Short Statement of Facts, with some 
Reficctions,oecasioned by a Pamphlet, enti- 
tled, “ The Plain Thoughts of a Piain Man,” 

Debreit. 

On the French Revolution, by M. Neckar, 
from the French, 2 vols. 8vo Cadet! and Co. 

A Leuer to the infamous Tom Paine, in 
Answer to his Letter to Gen. Washington, 
by Peter Porcupine, 3s. Ogilvy. 

A Letter from Ralph Anderson, esq. to Sit 
John Sinclair, on the Necessity of an im- 
inediate Change of Ministry, and an imme- 
diaie Peace. Symonds. 

A Mirror for Princes, in a Letter to the 
Prince of Wales, by Hampden, 1s.6d. Jordan. 

Inconsistencies of Mr. Pitt, on the Subject 
of the War, and the present State of our 
Commerce considered, and duly stated, by 
T. Pirrmer, jun. dedicated by Permission to 
C. J. Fox. Debrett. 

Treasons, or an Enquiry into the Connece 
tion between the Minisier and the Bank 
Directors. by & Citizen, ls. Johnson. 

A Letter to John Gifford, esq. Containing 
Strictures on the Tendency of his Writings 
in General, Is. (Crosby 

The Question staed, Pesce or War? and 
who are the fittes’ io Mage feace ane to 
keep it? 1s. 6d. Johnsan. 

A Report from the Committee of secrecy 
of the House of Commons oi Ireland. ls, 6d. 

Stockdale. 

Observations on the present State of Af- 
fairs in Ireland, 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

A Letter to W. Wilberforcey esq. on the 
Inconsistency of his Public Conduct, occa- 
sioned by his late Publication, by Gilbert 
W atefield, B.A. 28. _. Kearsley. 

The Art of Governing a Kingdom to Ad- 
vantage, in Five Morning Biscuurses, deli- 
vered to we Prince Royal pow Saale 

“00:5 vy > hate Frederick the if ° 
Prussia, by the jate Fre oa. | = 

A Letter to a Minister of Stare on the 
Coanection between the Pyulincal System ot 
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290 New Publications—Account of Diseases, 


the French Republic, and the Principles of 

the French Revolution; from the French, 

Is. Longman. 
Poetry. 

Lectures shewing the several Sources of 
that Pleasure which the Human Mind re- 
ceives from Poetry, by the Rev. J. Hurdis, 
D.D. Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford; to be continued Monthly, in 
Numbers of 2s. 6d. each. Johnson. 

Miltonis Poema, Lycidas ; Grace Reddi- 
tum curante J, Piumtre, A.M. 4ito 1s. 6d. 

Faulder. 


May.) 
English Lyrics, 2s.6d. Cade , 
The Church, a Poem, by oe iy 


B.A. 2s 6d. Vv 
A Second Editicn of Mr. Durr fey Hood, 
with Alterations, &¢. Is. 6d, * Fate, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Voyage of Hanno, transta 
and accompanied with the Gok te 
plained from the Accounts of Modern Ths 
vellers ; defended against the Objections c 
Mr. Dodwell, aud other Writers, by Thom, 
Falconer, A.M. 4s, Cadell and Davies 


ACCOUNT or DISEASES tn LONDON, 
From the 20th of April to the 20th of May. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 


No. of Cases. ' 


NATARRH - - 
Peripneumony - 
Angina - - 
Opthalmia 
Hzmoptoe ~ 
Acute Rheumatism 
Gout ° 
Malignant Fever 
Scarlatina Anginosa 
Small Pox . 
Measles - 
Aphthous sore throat 
Hooping Cough 
Slow Fever - 
Puerpefal Fever - 
Acute Diseases of Infants . 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Cough and Dysgnza - 
Phthisis Pulmonalis 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Asthenia - 
Dropsy - 
Hysteria - 
Epilepsy 

Syncope 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis 

Dyspepsia 
Gastrodynia 
Enterodynia 
Diarrhea - 
Constipatio 
Hzmatemisis 
Hzmorrhois - 
Worms . 
Chiorosis and Ameuorrhea 
Fluor Albus o 
Menorthagia 
Prolapsus uteri 
Schirrus uteri . 
Gravel and Dysury 
Schirrhous Liver 
Jaundice - 
Scrophula ss ~ 
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No. of Cases. 
Tabes 


Purpura 

Itch - ~ 

Scalled head - 

Inflamed pustules - i 

Nolimetangere - ~ a 
PERJODICAL DISEASES, 

Tertian - : - e “> 

Hemicranium - e ° 3 

Hecta senilis - ° sas 


The warm and mild weather which 
commenced on the 12th of May, puta 
stop to the pneumonic and cartarthal 
complaints so prevalent during the two 
preceding months. Since the begitinng 
of May, the scarlatina anginosa has be- 
come more frequent than any other con- 
tagious disease, both in town and i 
many parts of the country: the disease 
has generally occurred in its malignant 
and fatal form, which, at this season o! 
the year, is very unusual. However, 
the method of treatment formerly 1 
commended, on the plan of Dr. Wither- 
ing, has been uniformly successful, 8 
the cases presented to my own observa- 
tion. Pe 

The other acute diseases having 2 
forded nothing worthy of particular n¢- 
tice, I shall, at present, offer a few 
marks on the chronic purpura; 4 0% 
which has often appeared in the rer 
going monthly lists of diseases, and wh 
was intended to express ‘the comp 
better known under the appellation 
petechiz sine febre. A slig — 
this complaint often takes place ™ 
men and children who live . | 
diet, and use little exercise. ’ < 
any considerable sensation of _ be 
eruption of dark red spots aise shee 
skin of the legs, arms, breasts, the sa 
men, ‘These spots are precisely - 
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as the petechiz in malignant fevers and 
with regard to size, colour, &c. very 
much resemble flea-bites, only being 
without the central point made by the 
sting of the insect. On the legs, how- 
ever, they are usually somewhat larger 
and often become confluent in irregular 
patches. The only disorder attending 
the eruption, is a sensation of general 
weakness and Janguor, without any fe- 
brile symptoms : anda cure is readily 
performed by the application of proper 
diet, and a sufficient degree of exercise. 
Another form of the disease, which may 
be entitled purpura bemorrbhagica ismuch 
more violent and dangerous, For some 
weeks previous to the appearance of 
purple spots, the patient complains of 
an oppressive sensation of languor, weari- 
ness, faintness, and a knawing pain at 
thestomach. Sometimes the eruption is 
more immediately preceded by shiverings, 
nausea, bilious vomitings, and acute pains 
of the limbs, referred to the bones. The 
spots appear first on the legs, and after- 
wards, without any certain order, on the 
thighs, arms, and trunk of the body. 
Their primary colour is a bright red, but 
this, within a day or two, changes 
to a purple or livid blue. They are con- 
siderably larger than the spots of the pur- 
pura simplex, but, like them, are always 
nearly of a circular form. Sometimes 
they are few and distinct; sometimes 
numerous, and coherent ; they are some- 
times distributed uniformly over the 
surtace of the body, sometimes in irregu- 
lar clusters. In many cases, they are 
iiterspersed with vibices, or livid pat- 
ches, resembling the effects of a bruise. 
The hemorrhagy which always at- 
tends this kind of eruption, is at first 
very profuse, and, however it may be 
checked, returns frequently ; in some 
mstances, every day, at a stated hour; it 
takes place from the nostrils, throat, and 
mouth j often from the lungs, stomach, 
or intestines ; also from the uterus, even 
emma seme of life. A softness 
§ ¢ gums Is nota constant 
sen i the hemorrhagic purpura ; 
on h “o is discharged from _the 
én Ps “etm to spring trom abrasions 
i inside of the cheeks, on the 
Sue, or tonsils ; all which surfaces 


a i 
ly covered with purple 


termi’ disease has no regular or stated 
“. oe it has been protracted in 
_ ae cases which I have seen, 

fee weeks to twelve months and 


“PWatds, In none of those cases did 
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the disease prove fatal : it appears, how- 
ever, from the accounts of medical au- 
thors, that the hzmorrhagy has, on some 
occasions, been so violent as to produce 
almost immediate death*. When the 


disease has continued some length of 


time, anasarcous swellings, and gan- 
grenous ulcers of the extremities, 
usually succeed. 

The exciting causes of the hsemor- 
thagic purpura, seem to be poor diet, 
a sedentary mode of life, watching, and 
anxiety of mind. Hence, it affects 
women in a much larger proportion than 
men. The complaint, aon is, in 
this place, very frequent among childrea 
who live well, and are under no _parti- 
cular restraint. In such cases, I appre- 
hend, it must be referred to the impure 
air of a large city, and to the want of the 
salubrious exhalations from growing ve- 
getables. Asa proof of this position it 
may be feeational that children affected 
with the disease, on whom the usual pe- 
medies have been applied with little suc- 
cess, are presently cured, after being re- 
movedinto the country. 

The mode of treatment for this dis, 
ease, is simple, and may be comprised in 
a very few words ; it is proper to recom- 
mend a generous diet, the use of wine, 
Peruvian bark, and acids, along with 
moderate exercise in the open air, and 
whatever may tend to produce cheer- 
fulness, or serenity of mind, a 

Cases of the purpura, or petechia sine 
febre have, of late, been multiplied, in 
periodical publications relating to medj- 
cine, as if the disease were new, or extra- 
ordinary. It must, undoubtedly, be consi- 
dered as a branch of the true scurvy, and 
as such it has been properly noticed by 
the writers on that subject, two hundred 
years ago. It was not unknown to the 
ancients, for Hippocrates himself has de- 
scribed the eruption, and mentioned some 
of the circumstances which usually at- 
tend it ; see his Prenot. Coac. sect. 2. 
Actuarius has also shown his acquaint- 
ance with this disease, and theorizes 


“upon it, according to the notions of his 


own time: De Meth. Med. lib. i, 
ap. 22. 

: Tsien of the purpura are related by 
Amatus Lusitanust, Eugalenus}, Hor- 





* See the cases in the Acta Natur. Cu- 
tiosor, and Listeri Exercitat. de Scorbuto. 

+ De morbo Pudicari sine _ 3 Curat. 
Med. 70. Cent. 3, anno 1350. 

+ De Scorbuto, se¢ obs, 2. 33, 59. 62.65. 
69, 72. 
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stiust, Pezoldus§, Lister|], Hoffman**, 
Behren¢++, Werlhofftt, and by dif- 
ferent writers in the Acta Nature 
Curiosorum|}}||. In the ninth volume of 
this work, there is a complete history of 
this disease, under the denomination of 
petechia mendaces. General observations 
upon it have also been made by Riverius*, 
Sydenham, Cussont, Sauvagef, Bur- 
serius||, Strack§, and many other re- 





t Obs. 17. lib. 5. 
Obs. Ch. Select. 6. 

f Exerc de Scorbuto. anno 1680; see 
cases 1, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10,1}, 12. 

** De Purp, Scorb. tom. iv. and Sup- 
plem. Part I. & IL. 
, De Affect. a Mitylis. 

De Variol. & Anthrac. cap. tii. § 15. 

|] Tom. i. obs. 35 819. Tom. iii. 79. 
Tom. iv. p. 468. Tom. v. obs. 30. Tom. vii. 
obs. 110, 131, &c. &c. Compare Phil, 
Trans. vol. lili. Commerc. Literar.. Norim- 
herg, 1735. Hebd. 2 & 7. Acta Hafnens. 
voi. ii. Dr, Duncan’s Medical Cases, and 
Med. Comment. Medical Facts, vol. ii. and 
a case by Dr. Aikin, in the Mem. of the 
Medical Socicty of London, vol. iii. 

* Prac. Med. |. xvii. cap. 1, and obs. 18. 
Cent. 2. obs.21. Cent. 1. | 
’ -+ De Purpura, sine febre. 

= De Phznigmo Petechiali. ° 

Instit. Med. vol. ii. 10. 
§ Obs. Med. de Morbum Petechiis. 


apertalg authors, to which scarce 
t ng of importance can now be ada”? 

The bills of mortality from the " 
of April tothe 16th of May uth 
deaths ; from ague 2; 4 "ie 
asthma and consumption 466 ; pry 

/ j 
puerperal cases 19 ; Convulsions ; 
croup 1 ; dropsy 67 ; fever 119; gout; 
12 ; hemorrhagy 1 ; head-ach 2 ; hoop. 
ing-cough 23 ; jaundice 6 ; locked-jaw 
1 ; lues venerea 4 5 lunatic 10 ; inflam. 
mation, abscess, and mortification, 4: ; 
old age 112 ; palsy6; piles 1; pleurisy 
1; rupture 2 ; scarlet fever 1; small. 
pox 20 ; still-born and abortive 45 ; stone 
1; teething 34 5 thrush 2 ; water in the 
head 6. 

From this statement it will appear, 
that more than one-third of the deaths 
were produced by pulmonic diseases, Of 
infants under two years of age, 38; 
(above 1-4th of the whole number) have 
died within the time above specified ; 
as only one hundred and twenty or thi 
cases are referred, by the bills, to diseases 
peculiar to infants, abortive births being 
included ; the remaining number (about 
260) must be made up from the indefi. 
nite articles of fever and convulsions. 

Lastly, it may be remarked, that 123 
persons died between the ages of 70 and 
go. 





STATE or PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
In May, 1797. 


Great Britain. 

Te Duke of GRAFTON, in the 

House of Lords, on the 24th of 
April, called the attention of their 
lordships to the state of public affairs, 
which appeared to him tobe alarming, 
and the more so, because his majesty’s 
ministers did not make any communi- 
cation to parliament that day. There 
were three points on which his Grace 
wished to be informed, in all authentic 
manner, on which he had hitherto no 
information, except from newspapers 
and the rumours of the.day. The first 
was, that the Emperor had negociated, 
Or was negociating a separate peace ; 
the ‘next was, that Ireland was in a state 
of insurrection in many parts of the 
kingdom ; and the last was, that the 
fleet at Portsmouth was in a state in 
which no obedience was paid to the 
commands of the officers. These were 
points of the most serious importance to 
this country ; and he lamented most 
sincerely, that there was not jn the 


House that day, after so considerable a 


recess, one minister, to give their lord- 
ships information. He had entertained 
hopes that, after what had happened, 
ministers would have advised his majesty 
to make a communication on all, or some, 
of these important points. His Grace 
farther observed, that ministers, by 
neglecting to give the necessa — 
tion on these particulars, in this ent 
time, sanctioned the aspersion which ba 
been cast upon that House, that - 
lordships met merely for the ~ 
forming a court as it were, “ to enregist: 
the decrees or edicts of the Executrt 
Government.’’ It was tu refute suc} 
slander that he wished for the informa- 
tion which he was then seeking: Fed 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR an 
that with respect to Ireland he ae 
state, that nothing important had aa th 
red since the last authentic accounts “9 
which their lordships were rr 
quainted. With respect to Gene bouts 
continent, a mail had, withina wel 
of the moment he was 


the contents of which he could net a" 
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repared to communicate to their 
wire in any way whatever ; and the 


‘val of it was the cause of the 
Me majesty’s ministers. With 
‘ rd to the fleet at Portsmouth, he 
- happy to have it in his power to say, 
shat the sailors had all of them returned 
to the regular ard ordinary discharge of 
their duty } 4 Communication of which 
would soon be made to tse House. 

On the 26th of April, the House of 
Commons resolved itself into a committee 
of Ways and Means, to which were or- 
dered to be referred the several papers 
that had been presented frorn the stamp- 
office, together with the report of the 
select committee of finance. 

The CHANCELLOR of the Excur- 
over, said, that it was with profound 

t he found himself under the ne- 
cesity of laying a large additional bur- 
then upon the people. It was necessary, 
however, under the present severe pres- 
sure, to convince the enemy and the 
world, that neither our spirit, nor our 
resources, failed us. 

For the sake of brevity, we have given 
the following recapitulation of Mr. 
Pirt’s statement of the sums wanted 
for the service of the’ year. Our readers 
will be struck with amazement to find, 
that the total of the supplies amounts to 
the enormous and unprecedented sum of 
FORTY-TWO MILLIONS, SEVEN 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY -SIX 
THOUSAND POUNDS ! 


Navy - « -  £,12,661,000 
Amy : - = 6,600,000 


Exiraordinarics, 1796 - - 3,387,000 
Treasury Billsand Warrants - 2,085,000 


Extraordinaries, 1797 - - 4000,000 
Ordnance - - - 1,623,000 
Barracks - - - 737,000 
Miscelianeous Services - - 929,000 
Granada merchants - - 600,000 


Loan to the Emperor - - 500,000 
To the Commissioners for pay- 


ment of the national debt 200,000 
Deficiency of the land and malt 350,000 
Bank advanced, 1795 - 1,054,000 
do. 1796 --- —»s - —4,330,000- 
do. on land and malt - + 900,000 
do. on Exchequer bills - 1,110,000 
Deficiencyonthe consolidated fund2,17'7,060 
Vote of credit for 1797 - 2,500,000 


Total £.42,766,000 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
Mated, at considerable length, the ways 


~ haga to meet this large expen- 
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The Land and Malt - £.2,750,000 
Surplus of Grants - r 420,000 
Loyalty Loan - - 18,000,000 
Lott - - 200,000 
Exchequer Bills - - 5,000,000 


Growing produce of the consoli- 
PR nn fund, by estimation 
es¢ sums, with the present 
loan, for this country only, of ¢ 16,500,000 


2000,000 





would make the sum of £.42,870,000 

He farther observed, that of the 
18,000,0001. to be borrowed, one million 
and a half was for the sister kingdom of 
Ireland, of which the interest was to be 
provided by the Irish parliament ; an- 
other million and a half was to be sent to 
the Emperor, to enable him to repay the 
advances made by this kingdom, with a 
farther Joan of two millions, if sanctioned 
by ger to assist our faithful ally, 
in his present struggle of extremity. 
He should also propose a distinct vote, 
200,000}, to pay the half yearly dividend 
on the Imperial loan, which would be 
spent in this country, and prevent the 
necessity of sending so much money out 
of this kingdom to Vienna. 

He next proceeded to state the terms 
upon which he had contracted for the 
new loan. He agreed that those terms 
were more unfavourable than any upos 
which money bad ever been borrowed in 
this country. His terms were 125]. three 
per ceuts.; 20. four per cents. ; sol. 
three per cents. reduced ; and 6s, 6d. 
long annuity ; subject, however, to the 
diminution of sixpence long annuity, for 
every million less than eighteen. He 
took the funds at sol. for the three per 
cents. ; 64]. for the four per cents.; and 
the long annuities at fourteen years’ 
purchase. ; 4s. de 
The value of 1251. 3 per cents. is62 10 @O 

5.3 percents.red.25 0 O 
901.4 percents. 1216 O 
6s. 6d. Long Annuity 411 060 


£.104 17 0 

The profit, therefore, was 4l. 17s. per 
cent. to which was added a discount of 

“4l. instead of 31. per cent tor prompt 
payment, which made the whole bonus 
above 71. 10s. per cent. 

He then proposed the new taxes to pay 
the interest of this loan, which amounted 
to 1,234,000l. ‘ 

Our limits only admit of giving a re- 
capitulation of the proposed taxes,which, 
after correcting some maccuracies com- 
mitted by this celebrated financier, will 
stand as follows, according to his esti- 


mate of the produce : 
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Increased consolidated duties - £.320,000 
Tax on property transferredbypri- ¢ 170,000 
vate contract, at 4d. per pound. ¢ : 

On copies ofdeeds - - - 
Probates of Wills - - - 40,000 
Bills of Exchange - - - 40,000 
Addition of 14 0n every Newspaper 114,000 
Bncreased duty on Advertisements 20,000 
On Attorneys’ certificates - - 15,000 
On gold and silver wrought plate 50,000 
On insurances from fire - 35,000 
find duty equal to the tolls on all 

carriages passing through turn- 450,000 

pikes. 


50,000 


L£.1,284,000 


Mr. Fox rose, and after pointing 
out the deficiencies in former taxes, 
and observing that the minister ought 
immediately to produce taxes for the 
200,000]. to be paid on account of the 
Emperor, contended, that the national 
expenditure, by the taxes proposed, 
would amount to 25 millions annually, 
nearly the sum at which Mr. Pitt had 
formerly estimated the whole rental of the 
dingdom, which was 28 millions. He 
also asserted, that of seven millicns and a 
halt of taxe:, either aiready imposed, or 
already rendered necessary, only three 
millions had as yet been felt by the 
people, so that comparing their present 
burdens with what they must hereafter 
endure, they may be said to be not yet 
** scratched by the war.’ Mr. Fox, after 
various observations, concluded by say- 
ing, that there must be an end of this 
confidence in Ministers, which had been 
so often abused, and which would be so 
till the system of confidence was changed 
into that of vigilance. A desultory 
conversation followed, in which Mr. 
GREY took a part, and in which Mr. 
SHERIDAN gave notice, that he would 
oppose the tax upon newspapers in every 
stage. He contended, it was not a mea- 
sure of revenue, but a blow at the liberty 
¢ the press, and the only blow which an 

nglish minister could strike at that liberty. 
It was his intention to place the object 
of immediate history, the records of 
manners, and the repositories of public 
sentiment, beyond the reach of the lower 
classes, = 900 they were also the 
means, and oft : a 
pe sao - very ably so, of poli 
an a eC proceeded to read 

a2 ‘utions. On that for 
anes an additional duty of three 
pon eck pee ameeaper Bes = div 

MG of an ot heggelnaar PE 
7 Nag ee 151—Against it, 43. 
“sk @ivision took place on the 
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resolution for granting 2 | 
him to make good his Pra rhe 
last loan ; 


to 
vidends on 


Ayes 149—Noes as. 

On the 29th of April, Me Pitt 
sented 7 the House. of 7 
message from his majesty, « 
ing it to the House, - enable heme 
ty to make remittances, from time t 
time, to be applied to his service in Ire. 
land, to ; an amount, not excer 
1,500,000], On provision bei 
the parliament Tf Ireland, fda 
ing the interest and charges of a loan ty 
that amount. 

*¢ And also recommending to th 
House, to consider of guaranteeing ; 
loan, on account of his ally the Empercr, 
to be applied in making pote ad. 
vances to the amount of 1,600,000), 
which have already been made to hi 
Imperial majesty, and to defray the 
charges of such tarther advances as his 
majesty may, from time to time, direct 
to be made in the course of the present 
year, to an amount not exceeding 
2,000,0001.”” &c. 

This message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the first of May. 
On that day, accordingly, the hous 
resolved itself into a committee on that 
message, and voted 1,8$0,000l. for ad- 
vances, by way of Joan, to the Emperor; 
likewise provision for guaranteeing 
3,500,000], to be raised on account o 
the Emperor: and 1,500,000, for his 
majesty’s service in Ireland, on provision 
being made by that parliament, for de- 
fraying the iuterest and charges theres 
Mr. Pitt, in urging the above measur, 
reviewed the causes of the late scarcity 0 
specie, which he, in a great degret, 
imputed to the heavy payments for ~ 
imported into this kingdom. Mr. “ 
wished for a delay of two or three days 
when the result of the negocration then 
known to be pending for a separatt 
peace, between the Emperor and Franct, 
might be known. Mr. PitT 0 
the delay, on the ground that y' .. 
was indispensably necessary to the £® 
peror, the aid now proposed he 
entitle him to better pd ha ‘ 
vote of the House only wen 
Britannic Majesty to furnish gacret 
leaving it at his discretion to wd “ 
the same, if circumstances sho 
change as to render such a ee the 
visable. Mr. GREY | det 
fallacy of this last propositions 
tended, that if the proposed 
way of subsidy instead of loam; 
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. government need not act on the 
gutive go " hich d 
-slytion of the House which grante 
7 +; but when once a loan was 
the Money » 
soptracted for, the payments must be 
made. Mr. Pitt replied, that power was 
in be reserved inthe Bill, to authorize his 
Majesty if necessary, to put a stop to the 
~ontinuation of advances, and to put what 
fsther payments were to be made to the 
ublicaccount. Mr. W. Smith, Mr. She- 
dan, Mr. W. W. Bird, Mr. Curwen, 
snd General Tarleton spoke against the 
Resolution; Mr. Wilbeforce, Sir W. 
Pulteney, and Sir James Murray Pulte- 
acy supported it. On the division there 
were, Ayes 193—Noes 50. 

On the sth of May, the House, in a 
Committee of Supply, veted the sum of 
fo,cool, as @ martiage portion to the 
Princess Royal; Mr. Curwen observed 
upon this occasion, ‘* that at a period like 
the present, his Majesty would have done 
well to have made the required provision 
out of bis onun private property.” 

On the 10th of May, Mr. WHITBREAD 
made his promised motion of censure 
npon the conduct of the minister for de- 
laying the business relative to the seamen 
then ina state of insurrection on board 
the fleet near Portsmouth. He observed, 
that when the demands of the sailors 
made in the first mutmy, were complied 
with by Government, it was understood 
that those compliances were to be ratified 
immediately by Parliament, and that 
without such ratification they did not 
mean to put to sea. Hence it was clear 
that the seamen were not contented with 
the mere promise of the Minister. It 
was his duty, therefore, to have brought 
down a message as soon as possible. On 
the23d of April, the business was ad- 
justed with the sailors; on the 26th it 
was referred to the Council; and on the 
‘d of May the Order of Council was 
sued. He contended, that there could 
be no rational ground for this delay, and 
that the House was bound to censure a 
Minister who, to all his other miscon- 
duct, had added this last most calami- 
tous and fatal one. No-mes to that 
hour had been brought down! the Mi- 
tuster excused the delay, by urgifig the 
necessary forms preparatory to the esti- 
mate. Surely the present Minister could 
hot shelter himself under the plea of ob- 
on ait forms—* he who had tramp'ed 

the forms of that House, and upon 
the principles of the Constitution.” 
ouse would recollect, that when he 

a it necessary to abrid:e the li- 
Metties of the people, he used the utmost 
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dispatch ; with what celerity was the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus act passed ! 
When he conjured up plots, and frighe- 
ened the nation, then he could find ae 
time for delay. Mr. Whitbread con- 
cluded by moving, 

“ That the Right Honourable William 
Pitt, in having so long delayed presenting 
to this House the estimate of the sum ne- 
cessary for defraying the expence of the 
increased pay of the seamen and nvarines 
of the Fleet, and for the proposed issue of 
the full allowance of provisions, has been 
guilty of a gross neglect of his duty, and 
deserves the censure of this House.”’ 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion. 

Mr. Pitt in hisown justification, said, 
that though he did not wish to transfer 
any degree of blame from himself, to any 
ot his Majesty’s ministers, he felt it a 
duty he owed to himself to observe, that 
he neither did present it, nor was it any 
part of his duty to present or to prepare 
it. ‘The House then divided. For the 
motion 63, against it 237. 

Mr. WILBERFORCE, on the 15th of 
May, moved in the House of Com 
for leave to bringin a Bill for Abolishing 
the Slave Trade ata Time to be limited. 
He prefaced this motion with a speech of 
considerable length, in which he appealed 
tothe humanity of the House with bis 
usual eloquence. He said, if he could 
but bring the Members to a sense of 
their duty towards Ged and man, he 
should accomplish his purpose. He ob- 
served that all who believed in a maraf 
providexce must see, that our persevermg 
in this horrid trade, only consistent with 
practical atheism, had provoked the divine 
vengeance, which appeared to have given 
us up to the effect of our own perverse 
principles."” Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Mar- 
tin, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, aud Se 
William Dolben supported the motion 5 
Mr. Ellis, Colonel Gascoigne, Xc. op- 
posed the motion, which at length was 
negatived by 82 against 74. 

Mr. Grey, onthe 16th of May, moved 
a series of Resolutions, founded upon the 


_Report of the Select Committee on the Fi- 


nance; which brought on a debate of 
considerable length, but they were nega- 
tived by a great majority. One of these 
Resolutions contained a direct censure on 
Mr. Pitt. The division upon this ques- 
tion was, Ayes, 60.—Noes 206. 

His grace the duke of Bedford, on the 
15th of May, spoke for two hours upon 
the subject of the Stoppage of the Bant ; 
and he displayed great abilities upon that 


business, At length be produced a ag 
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ber of resolutions, founded upon the cor- 
respondence between the Directors of the 
bank and—Mr. Pitt (see aw abstract of 
that correspondence in our last Number) 
from which his grace inferred the igno- 
rance and guilt of ministers in that affair. 
The first resolution was to resolve, * that 
the sending of money to the Continent 
was the rea! cause of the Order of Coun- 
cil.” The previous question was carried 
ainst it. 

Mr. Alderman ComBe, on the roth of 
May, moved in the House of Commons, 
** ‘That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he would be 
pleased to dismiss from his Councils his 
present Ministers, as the best means of 
obtaining a speedy and honourable Peace.” 
He prefaced his motion, by taking a re- 
view of the whole conduct of ministers, 
since secret influence introduced them into 
office in 1785. Their armaments against 
Spain and Russia contrary to the voice 
of the nation; their war with France; 
the various reasons they had given suc- 
cessively for its continuance; and their 
weak and equivocal attempt to treat for 
peace. From all this he inferred, that their 
msiucerity wasevident: and he contended 
their abusive language against France, 
and their frequent declarations, that the 
war was a war against French principles, 
made it manifest that they could never 
conclude an honourable, or advantageous 
peace. Sir William Milner seconded the 
motion. Messrs. Curven, Taylor, Hob- 
house, Jefferys, and Sturt, were for the 
motion, but it was negatived by 242 
againt $9. 

IRELAND. 

It appears that the present Adminis- 
tration are about to exhibit the same 
scenes in Ireland, respecting the Advo- 
eates for Reform, as they performed in 
England in the year 1794, respecting 
Messrs. Hardy, Tooke, and others. 

On the agth of April, Mr. Secretary 
PrLHaM read to the House of Commons 
a Message trom his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, purporting, that a treason- 
able Conspiracy had been recently dis- 
covered at Belfast, and forty of the con- 
spirators apprehended in the very act of 
discussion, and that their papers were at 


the same time seized ; and as they con- 
tained matter most materially interesting 
to the peace of Ireland, his Excellency 
had submitted them to the consideration 
ef parliament, 

_Mr. Pelham followed up this commu. 
nication by a motion, ‘* That a Secret 


Committee of Gftcen members be ap- 


pointed to examine the said pars, a 


such evidence as should 
——— the same. 

r. GRATTAN warmly o 
cret Committee as a hr a ats ae 
highly unconstitutional, more er 
at a time “when his Majesty's Men 
were become the object of public detes. 
tation,” He was for a Committee of th, 
whole House. 

The Attorney General said, if the en. 
quiry was public, it would be impossible 
to come to the truth, inasmuch as the 
evidence, in many cases, would be asas. 
nated, or afraid to tell the truth, On the 
question being put, the Secret Commit. 
tee was agreed to, and ordered to be 
chosen on the 24th of April. 

Mr. PELHAM, on the 11th of May, 
brought up a report from the Secret Con. 
mittee, appointed to consider of the pa. 
pers seized in Belfast, and to report their 
opinion thereon : this report, consisting of 
sixty-nine folio pages, was read, at full 
length, by the clerk. The Secret Com- 
mittee assert, in this report, that, in cx. 
amining into the principles and motives 
of the United Irishmen, they discovered, 
that the Society under that name, under 
the pretext of promoting a parliamentary 
reform, and what they call emancipation 
of the_cathobics, harboured a design to 
disunite Ireland from Great- Brita, to 
overthrow the present constitution, and 
to establish, in its stead, a republicanfors 
of government. hauk Sie, 

The Committee iy this opinion, 12 
a great measure, on a letter, written s 
conaiianiibde time ago, by Theobald 
Wolf Jones, a very acive i 
that society to his friends, m 
The Committee also state, that by em 


‘mining the papers seized in the house 


a John Alexander, at Belfast, they had 
discovered the constitution of the society, 
which appeared to be organized " ke 
very perfect manner 5 that commi . 
were appointed to raise money, top : 
vide arms and ammunition, and to we 
military officers. T hat there ” 
72,000 United Irishmen in the me 
of Ulster, and that the Society, wit : 
short time, had risen to a number ae 
formidable: not less at this mom 
than One hundred thousand _ 
in one county, they had cig be 
sand muskets. That it was Fem’ od 
that in one return of money ¢ols Ts 
the officer who remitted it rie ie 
money has been paid somew 

the usual time, becauseit 18 & sg 
our friends wil) soon arrive at AP 
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ds to that effect ; and several in- 
‘ances occurred in the papers which 
were seized, of allusions to the expected 
arrival of these friends. 

In a few days after this report of the 
ecret committee was read to the house, 
Mr, Ponsonsy introduced his promised 
motion respecting a a re- 
form. ‘The ministeria side of the house 
recurred, on this occasion, to their old 
wbterfuge ** of this not being a proper 
time, &C- 

The motion was negatived, by 117 
to 30. 

The whig members of the Irish parliament, 
wearied with fruitless attempts, have at length 
weeded from that body, and left ministers and 
vil’ adherents to their fate. 


FRANCE. 


or wor 


In our last retrospect of public affairs, 
we left General BUoNAPARTE at his 
head quarters, in Clagenfurt, the capi- 
tal of Carinthia, and Prince CHARLES, 
at the head of the Austrian army, flying 
before him. The republicans followed 
up the advantages ‘hey had recently ac- 
quired with their usual celerity. _Gene- 
ral JouBERT, on the 29th of March, 
attacked the defile of Inspruck; the 
Austrian battalions, newly arrived: from 
the Rhine, endeavoured to defend it, but 
aftera few moments cannonade, the 
Austrians were obliged to retreat, leaving 
roodead, 600 prisoners, 2 pieces of can- 
non, and all their equipage. 

General BUONAPARTE marched, at 
the head of the French army, on the 
and of April, and General MASSENA’S 
division, forming the advanced guard, 
came up withthe Austrians, in the defiles 
between Friesach and Newmark. The 
battle raged with great fury; it was the 
select part of the Austrians army contend- 
mg against the veteran conquerors of 
Italy. The Imperialists had a grand po- 
sition, defended with cannon ; but it only 
retarded for a short time, the defeat of 
their rear guard. Their grenadiers were 
pan rouied, ‘leaving the field of 
battle covered with dead, and-about 500 
or 600 prisoners. The Austrians filed 
of in the night; at day break the French 
entered Newmark; they found at Frie- 
sach 4000 quintals of wheat, and a 
great quantity of brandy and oats; 
they found as much at Newmark, though 
the Austrians had destroyed a great quan- 
tity by fire. 

Ae he head quarters of the republicans 
7 at Scherning, on the 4th of April. 
¢ advanced guard, on the point of 

MontuLty Mac, No. XVII, 
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reaching Hunsmark, came up wi 

rear guard of the Imperialists, Prog or bee 
to dispute the ground, but were in a 
short time defeated, leaving 6co prison. 
ers, and 300 dead on the field of battle. 

It was at this period that Prince 
CHARLEs sent a reply to the letter sent 
to him by General BuonaParre, a few 
days before (see our last, page 316) im- 
ploring him, for the sake o humanity 
to use his utmost efforts to procure a 
peace. The prince, in this reply, assured 
the republican general, ‘ that though 
his duty called him to make war, he de- 
sired oar for the happiness of the 
ple ; e had no full powers fo treat upen 
so important a subject, but must wait for 
pe gem ordets."" According to Gene- 
ral BUONAPARTE, the prince, two 
hours after he had sent that reply, de- 
manded, by one of his aid-de-camps, a 
suspension of arms for four hours, a 
proposal wholly inadmissible. ‘* He 
wished ,»’ said the French general, ¢ by 
getting four hours, to gain the day, and 
thereby have time to effect his junction 
with general SporK; this was precisely 
the reason that made me march day and 
night.” Almost immediately after this 
correspondence between the two generals, 
a suspension of arms was agreed upon, 
between the French and Imperial armies, 
to commence on the 7thof April, and to 
expire on the 13th at night. 

This suspension of arms happily pre- 
pared the way to preliminaries of peace 
between the Emperor and the French 
republic, which were signed in the course 
of a few days. 

Previous to this happy event, the 
French generals Joubert, Delmas, and 
Baraguely d’Hilliers, traversed the Tyrol, 
made in the different battles 8000 prison- 
ers, and joined the grand army in the 
Valley of Drave. By this means, the 
whole French army was united; and on 
the 17th of April, its line extended from 
the Valley of Drave, on the side of Spital 
to Rollmann, along the Muhr, Bruck, 
Gratz, and to Finme nearly. 

About the same time, the republican 
armies under the eommand of generals 
Hoche, and Moreau, crossed the Rhine, 
The army of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
under general Moreau, passed that river 
on the 21st of April, and took possession 
of the fort of Kehl, by a coup-de-matr, 
which our readers will remember, the 
Austrians with great difficulty gained at 
the latter end of the last campaign, after 
besieging it for a/most three months. This 
passage was accom plished in bruaauay, by 
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main force, while the Austrians were 
ranged in order of battle on the opposite 
bank. They lost several standards, more 
than twenty pieces of cannon, their mili- 
tary chest, and from three to four thou- 
sand prisoners of war, the number of kill- 
ed and wounded was also very great. 
The army of the Sambre and Meuse, 
under general Hoche, rendered the 19th 
of April illustrious by a pitched battle 
and three actions, which immediately 
established their positions on the right 
bank of the Rhine. Among the trophies 
of this victory were 7000 prisoners of 
war, 27 pieces of artillery, 7 standards, 
60 war and ammunition waggons, &c, 


This army in a few days g 


pushed their way as far as se iy nts 


From a statement which has been 
of the campaigns of the F rench, and dj 
tributed tothe members of the Council of 
Five Hundred, it appears that from the 
8th of September 1793, to the igth Fe. 
bruary 1797, the republic has gained 
261 victories, including 3i pitched battles, 
Killed 152,600 men of the enemy, 
taken 197,784 prisoners 
238 strong places 
319 forts, camps, or redoubty 
7,963 pieces of cannon 
186,762 guns 
4,388,150 pounds of powder 
207 standards 5,486 horses, 





DOMESTIC 


O* March the 23d, in consequence of a re- 
quisition to the Lord Mayor, signed by 
forty-three livery-men, a common hall was 
held at Guildhall (about 5000 ofthe liverybe- 
ing present) at which, Mr. F. Waddington 
moved an address ta the King, “ praving lfim 
to dismiss his present ministers from his coun- 
cils for ever, as the fitst step towards obtaining 
a speedy, honourable and permanent peace.” 
This being seconded, very fewhands wereheld 
up inopposition. The lord mayorand sheriffs, 
&c. were then directed to present the petition 
to his Majesty, onthethrone. When the she- 
riffs, however, proceeded to St. James’s, to 
know when the King would receive the ad- 
dress, they were not admitted to his presence 
as usual; but received a message brought by 
the duke of Portland, “ that his Majestynever 
received addresses on the throne, but from 
the city of London in its corporate capacity.” 
On the Ist of April, a common-hallwas 
held to take into consideration the above an- 
swer to the sheriffs: when it was resolved, 
unanimously, * that the sheriffs be ordered to 
demand a “ personal interview ef his Majcs- 
ty, and to rnsist on the right of the livery, 
to be heard byhis Majesty, sitting on his 
throne.’’——-In pursuance of this, the sheriffs, 
city remembrancer, &c. hadan audience (the 
5th of April, at the close of the levee) toknow 
when his Majesty would receive the address 
of the livery on the throne : when the King 
returned an answer, similar to the message 
before delivered by the duke of Portland : ad- 
ding, that “that message was delivered byhis 
own desire; and that he would receive the 
address of the livery, at the nent, or any 
other levee, provided the persons presenting 
the same, did not exceed the usual numberof 
TEN.” Wednesday, April 12th, a common- 
hall was again held at Guildhall, to consider 
of this last answer to the sheriffs,when it was 
resolved, “that the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and livery of London, &c. have, immemorial- 
vs oti the right of presenting petitions 
§ Upon the throne,” &¢. and, that 


INCIDENTS. 


** when such petition is thus presented, the 
petitioners know that their complaints are 
heard by his Majesty,” &c.&c. At this mee. 
ing] Mr. WatrHMaN proposed a motion oj 
censure on his Majesty’s ministers, for pre. 
Cipitating the nation into an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable war,” &c. The lord mayor 
however, would not suffer the question to be 
put on this motion, and dissolved the hal 
abruptly, amidst symptoms of the stronges 
disapprobation of the livery. April 22,in con- 
sequence of a fresh requisition another com- 
mon hall was convened by the lord mayor, 
to consider * the report of the sheriffs com- 
municated to the livery, and to investigate 
the causes of the awful state ofpublic affair.” 
His lordship assented to the ‘first part of the 
requisition, but answered to the second, “tha 
he deemed it incompatible with his duty 
assemble the livery”’ for the said purpose, » 
it was “a proposition too extensive to admit 
of discussion in an assembly, confessedly ne 
deliberative.”’—Another more pressing i 
quisition however, having been delivered 1 
his lordship (May 5) of the same tenor asi 
preceeding, his lordship consented to calla 
common hall for 41 the purposes menuem 
ed in the requisition. Accordingly, ata com 
mon hall, held on the 11th of May,4 numbet 
of resolutions were moved, purporting = ‘ 
precate this unjust and unnecessary Wai 
assert the full exercise of the right of pentes 
{ng ; and to instruct the city represemtalrs 
to make a motion inthe House of Comme 
« that an address be presented to his enue 
ty, praying him to dismiss from his ao 
and councils, his present weak and oo 
ministers.’&c. The principal gen ohn 
Messrs. Hanson, Waddington, Wall 
Gurney, Alderman ea sk “] 

in favour of the resolution;—~ : 
Stonestreet, Kemble, Dixon, Aldermen 
tis, Anderson, and Lushington, 38 that 
—Mr.Alderman Curtis, 0D qe r 
could not agree to make such amotuon 
liamert, 4 without a surrender 
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pdence,” Was saluted with a general cry 
fqgston | RESIGN ! The lord mayor, Mr. 
cionesireet, Mr. Dixon, and the other speak- 
ers, against the resolutions, were also re- 
ceived with hisses, groans, and other symp- 
toms of disapprobation. 
In the month of February last, letters were 
ent from all the line of battle ships at Ports - 
mouth, to Lord Howe, praying for his Lord- 
ship's influence towards obtaining a redress of 
certain grievances mentioned in the letters ; 
as these however were anonymous and ap- 
peared to be all written by one person, and 
couched in the same language, they were 
considered as the production of some lactious 
individual, and were thrown aside, as un- 
worthy of answer. This neglect of the petition 
of the seamen, on their return to port, March 
sist. cecasioned a Correspondence by letter to 
be kept up, and passed from ship to ship, 
iirough the whole fleet ; tllat length, it was 
unanimously agreed upon, that no ship should 
iitan anchor, till the demands of the flect 
were fully complied with. In this state mat- 
ters remained, till April 14th, when orders 
were sent to Portsmouth for Lord Bri pPoRT 
to sail with the Channel ficet; on the fol- 
lowing day, however, when his lordship 
made the signal to prepare, not a ship obey- 
ed the signal. Instead of weighing anchor, 
the seamen of the admiral’s shipran up the 
sisouds, and gave three cheers, which was 
the signal to the rest of the fleet, for making 
public their resolutions. These cheers were 
instantly answered by the other ships; andit 
was manifest in a moment, that the combi- 
halon was Complete. The officers were 
thunderstruck at these dispositions, and ex- 
erted themselves, by various means, to bring 
ihe Men to a sense of their duty, but without 
e#ect. The petty officers had concurred with 
the Men, in the determination not to de their 
duty, Ull their pay was increased; all the dif- 
lcrent crews however were very orderly and 
peaceable in their conduct, performing every 
culy of the ships as usual, except of weighing 
«uchor, The next day a boat from each ship 
was demanded and two men from the crew 
ofeach were appointed delegates to repre- 
‘eat the whole ; the admiral’s cabin being fix- 
td “pon as the properest place for ther deli- 
Tauons. Atthis ume none of the officers 
Were suffered to go on shore. Petitions were 
WoW drawn up, and presented to Lord Brid- 
port, Sir Allen Gardner and the port admiral, 
*'Uing forth that “ while the mt and ma- 
maps had received additional allowances, the 
— the seamen had not been augmented, 
oe therefore dcswed an increase of wages; 
nih, ei was expressed, that an answer 
Sen * Svem to their petition, before they 
“re ordered to put to sea again,” This ex- 
a mit lg was qualified with one ex- 
thee ie 7 niess the enemy were known tobe 
, hey Well Knew that no enemy was 
tele Btaly to putto sea, and therclore 
ae vpon this asa proper time ior en- 
ae in thee, Cganands. On the 17th, every 
n'AcHeet was sworn to support thecanse 

1s hich he had emb kk d: he ad : ) bo 
een arked: the admiral’s bo- 
ues GOlbeing exempted from the oa.h. 


Domestic Incidents—Mutiny of the Seamen. $99 


Ropes were now raised in terrorem at the fore. 
yard arm of every ship, and several officers 
Who had behaved in a tyrannical manner, 
Were turned ashore The deputies consulted 
together every day on board the Q. Charlotte, 
retnrning at night to their respective ships, 
and on getting on board, giving three cheers 
to the admiral’s ship, which were regularly 
returned. They were returned, at the same 
time, by every other ship at Spithead, as well 
as by the sick and convalescents in Haslar 
Hospital, who entered heartily into the same 
Cause,and displayed flags composed of a nums 
ber of hankerchiefs tacked together, &c. On 
the 18th, a committee of the admiralty (Earl 
Spencer, Lord Arden, Admiral Young, and 
Mr. SecretaryMarsden) arrived at Portsmouth 
in the course of which and the two following 
days, several propositions were made bythem 
to reduce the fleet to obedience, but ineffec- 
tually. On the 2!st, Admirals Gardner, Col- 
poys, and Pole, went on board the Queen 
Charlotte in order te confer with the dele- 
gates, who had, in a great measure, become 
converts to the admirals; but could settle no- 
thing, as two delegates from one ship, the 
Royal George, were on shore. On their re- 
turn on board the Queen Charlo:te, they in- 
formed the delegation and the admirals, that 
it was the determination of the Royal George 
to agree to nothing that should not be sancti« 
oned by parliament, and guaramteed by the 
king's proclamation of pardon. 

In the whole of these proceedings, the con- 
duct of the sailors was orderly, systematic, and 
determined; they took possession of all the 
magazines, and loaded all the gums, confined 
everyofticer to his respective ship, kept watch 
regularly the same as at sea, and put every 
thing into a state of defence. Intoxication or 
misconduct in any of the men was severely 
punished, and no spirituous liquors were sul- 
fered to be brought on board any ship. On the 
22d. the men were somewhat pacified, and 
caused two letters to be written, one to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, stating the grounds 
of their conduct on the preceding day ; and 
another to Lord Bridport, in which theyavow- 
ed no intentional offence to him, and styled 
him their father and friend.—This had a good 
effect, for, on the 23d. the Admiral return- 
ed to his ship, hoisted his flag again, and, 
after a short address to the crew, informed 
them that he had bronght with him a redress 
of all their grievances, and the king’s par- 


—@on for the offenders. After some delibera- 


tion these proffers were accepted, and every 
man returned to his duty. It was now 
thought that all disputes were finally set- 
tled; the delicate silence, however, of Mr. 
Pritt, in omitting to explain the rea- 
sons which called for an increase of pay 
to be granted to the mayy, when be sub- 
mitted a motion for that purpose to the 
House of Commons, was construed by the 
seamen into a disposition not to acce 
to their demands; and on Sunday morn- 
ing,Mav7. when Lord Bridport made the sig 
nalto weigh anchor and put to sea,every ship 
at St. Helens refused to obey. Jn the course 
of the afternoon, they ordered a meeting 
3F2 vf 
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of the delegates, as before, on board the Lon- 
don, of 98 guns, which carried the fiag of 
vice-admiral Colpoys :--theAdmiralresolved 
to oppose their coming on board,andapprised 
the men of his ship of his intention. He 
immediatelyordered the marines under arms; 
some of whom obeyed the order,while others 
refused. The delegates persisting to Come on 
board, the admiral ordered the marines to le- 
vel their pieces at them ; the marines did so, 
and a slight skirmish took place. By the 
firc of the marines, five seamen were killed, 
two of whom were delegates; and Lieut. 
Sims, of the marines was wounded by the 
fire of one of the delegates. 

The whole crew of the London now de- 
clared open hostility to the afficers and ma- 
rines ; they turned the guns in the fore part 
of the ship, towards the stern, and threaten- 
ed to blow all aft into the water, unless they 
surrendered, The officers surrendered, and 
the marines laid down their arms; and 
Admiral Colpoys and Captain Griffiths were 
confined several hours in separate cabins, 
In consequence, however, of the resoluti- 
on of the House of Common, passed May 8, 
and the King’s free pardon, &c. being com- 
municatcd to the seamen, on May 10, they 
appeared to be satisfied, the officers were 
generally reinstated in their commands, the 
red flag was siruck, and the whole of the 
grand fleet prepared to put to sea. 

The mutiny has since run through the 
whole of the fleet, and with symptoms pecu- 
fiarly alarming at Plymouth and Sheerness. 
At the latter place itis supposed torage in the 
most violent degree atthe present moment. 





PUBLIC FUNDS. 
Siick-Exchange, May 26, 1797. 


Last week, the Scrip of the Loan of Six- 
écen Millions and a Half came into the mar- 
Ket, which, with the number of sellers, has 
tended still farther to depress the funds. The 
scarcity of specie is at pressnt less feli than 
it has been for some time past. 

Bank Stock, on the 24th last month, was 
at 1246; fell on 28th to 1202: and again on 
Sth May, to 118; and rose acainon 12th, to 
119, which was the last price. 


5 PER CENT. ANN. on the 24th of last 
Month, were at 76; fell on 28th to 742-— 
again on the 5th May, to 737, and have since 


m to 152 hi 
Fis¢n to i og, at which price thcy left off, on 
the 24th ule. 


t 
. 


4 PER CENT. ANN. Were on the 24th last 
Month, at 654 ; fell on the 28th to 612; again 


on Sth May, to OO*; and were, on the 24th 
ult. at oO = 


3 PER CENT. CONS. Were, on 24th last 


month, at 493; on the 28th, they fell to 
#555 on the Sth of May to 48, aud were 
yesterday, the 25th, at 453. 


New Omy1vM is at premium of 25 per 
eeut 


A4-O0¥ALTY LOAN at a discount of 13 per 
i 


Ny 


Marriazes in and near J. 
Thursday, May 18, being 
pointed tor cclebrating the » 
hereditary Prince of Wertems, 
the Princess Royat, it wag ot 
grand gala, at St. James's, The wit, 
was performed in the Chapel te, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, al 

The Earl of Derby to Miss Farren. « 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square, me 

G. Alder, Esq. of Savage-gardens T 
hill, to Miss Mills, of Montary.” 
Southwark. “ 

The rev. W. Holwell, 
Devon, to lady Charlotte Hay. 

_ The rey. Dean Coddington to Miss 
lingham. 

The rev. W. Clay to lady Burrell, 

Lieut. Col. Scudamore, M. P. for Here, 
ford, to Miss Waiwyn. 

R. Keymer, esq. of Thrum-hall, Yor. 
shire, to Miss Langston, daughter of Siry 
L. knt. alderman and Sheriff of London, 

J. Pearson, esq. of Rutland-place, 4 
Miss Fellows. 

Lord G. Thynne to Miss Courtney. 

R. Sayer, esq. of Bow, to Miss Rawling, 
of Bromley, Middlesex. 

Deaths in and near London. 

At Blackhead, Miss M. Addisoa. Ms 
Marac. Mrs. Lawrence, mother of the ce 
lebrated artist of that name, 

At her apartment in Store-street, Mis 
Ryves, a lady of considerable literary mer. 
—She was well acquainted with French aod 
Italian literature ; and had made a tolerab 
progress in acquiring the learned languages 
Her poetical compositions are distinguished 
by vigour, and even an air of originality ; tis 
is particularly apparent in her Address 
Earl Fitzwilliam, on the birth of his 92 
She translated from Rousseau’s Social Con 
pact, and other works of acknowledge! 
merit. When the late Mr. Dodsley reli 
quished all concern in the Annual Regist 
Miss Ryves was employed to conduct - 
historical department, a task of hazard 
difficulty ; as the eloquent pen of Mr. Bur , 
had been thought to manage that poe 
for some years. Miss Ryves had turned het 
attention to the drama, and had ad 
tragedy and a comedy. In private lle, n 
character was marked by unaffected Ser 
ness of temper, good sense, and varied 
formation 

Mr. R. Boyd, of Exeter-strect, _— 

Mr. S. Church, of St. Alban sestreel; > 
ames’s, tark 
| In Mansfield-street, Gen. R. Clarke. 

In New Bridge-street, Mr- J: amen 

Mrs. Thompson, of Cheapside. 

Mrs. S. Willet, of Walcott-place. 

At Newington, Surrey, J- ener 

Aged 24. Mr. J. Finch, of — “ines 

S. Fryer, esq. of Southampton 
Holborn, who was robbed and nae Be 
"ith of May, in the fields near "9 
duit-House, Islington. ene 

In the Adelphi, aged 3%, capt. H. : 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


uding Accounts of all Improvements relating to the Agriculture, the Commerce, the 

Economy, the Police, CSc. of every fart of the Kingdom ; «vith Notices of eminent 

Marriages, and of all the Deaths recorded in the Provincial ] vints; to which are 

added, Biographical Anecdotes of remarkable and distinguished Characters. 
ee 


KORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

weet advertisements have lately appear- 
ed in the Newcastle papers, one, signed 
Messrs. Doubleday and Easterby, on the 
tof the NorthumberlandA!kKali Company, 
“fyinz, that “ they have made trial of the 
sials ot Soda (manutactured by lord Dun- 
DN 4cp) in the operations of their soap- 
anu/actory, and that they have found it to 
yswer every purpose of foreign Barilla in 
» manufacture of hard soap;’’ another, 
ned by Mr. J. Dyson, on the part of the 
orthumberland Glass Company, certifying, 
at “ he has made trial of the pearl-ashes 


Made by lord DUNDONALD) in the manu. 


ture of flint-glass, and found it to answer 
esame 2s toreign pearl-ashes;’’ and a third, 
gocd by Mr. J. Pollock, on the part of the 
rthumberland Alkali Company, certify- 
g, that “he has used the crystal Soda (ma- 
fac‘ured by lord DuNDeNALD) with soap, 
r we cleaning of silk, woollen, cotton, 
«. beiore dying, and found it to answer 
ell, and to be a saving,” &c. 

There has also appeared, in the same pa- 
prs, a letter from Mr. M‘Whirter, bleacher, 
Inglis Green, near Edinburgh, addressed to 
he carl of DuN DONALD, wherein the writer 
erts, that “crystals of Soda, of all others, 
atain a salt the fittest and best adapted for 
¢ purposes of bleaching, as it unites easier 
ith the colouring matter of linen, and as 
nen yarn boiled with it is smoother skinned 
an that which is boiled with any kind of 
reign pearl.” It is farther stated, that by 


Bc application of these crystals in washing, 


anes, 


bh 


‘me than one-half of the soap generally 
ade use of will be saved, that hard water 


@ Sovened by it, and made fit for washing, 


} 
Nd thee 


Nd that cloths are better washed, than when 
p only is made use of. Mr. M‘Whirter 
Yes it as his opinion, that his lordship wilt, 
‘ume, be enabled to extend his works for 
eran m acral alkali so far, as to 
awe ane Decessity Of umporting foreign 
hes of any kind. 
Married. \—Mr. Bennet, of Gibside, agent 
Vonigon mre: to Mrs. Kelty. Mr. M. 
+ Dasha’ ae to the dean and chapter 
Mig ‘ia 0 Mtiss M.Gibbon. G. Taylor,esq. 
er rH to Miss Ashworth, Durham. 
‘a. |——At Newcastle, Mrs. Crowe. Mrs. 
a Shalit a 37, respecied for his friendly 
Re Of the « +IsPosition, Mr. C. Greenwell, 
Aged 51 . Mr. M. Hall. 
“s a » tr. W.Waison; an useful member 
__ “t¥, and endeared to his acquaintance 
‘per, and cencrous and friend- 


By his industry he made an 


y his mild ten 


son, of Birtley. 
gering illness of four years, Mrs. Lamb, and 


to Miss Rothery, of Embieton. 


adequate provision for a numerous family, 
and by his probity and fidelity, had concilie 
ated the esteem of all who Knew him. He 
was of so pacific a turn of mind, that no 
human being could justly say ot him, “ he 
has injured me.”’ 

In Gateshead, Mr.W. Heedlam, sen. Miss 
J. Bainbridse, a quaker; and Mrs. Langley. 

Near Newcastle, aged 84, Mr. C. Hunter, 
formerly coachman, and aicrwards many 
years house steward to sir M. W. Ridley, 
bart. of Heaton Hall. He died a batchelor, 
and bequeathed to his relations the sum of 
20001. which he had accumulated by parsi- 
mony. Near do. in the bloom ot youth, 
Miss B. Robson, and Miss Taylor. 

At Yarm, deservedly lamented, the rev. T. 
Dixon, curate and rector of Whitton, St. An- 
drew, at Droitwich, Worcesier. At Lang- 
ridge House, Durham, Miss Dealtry, young- 
est daughter of G. D. esq. of London. At 
Medomsley, Durham, Mr. W. Scaite, eldest 
son of the late Mr. Alderman S. of Newcas- 
tle. At Whittingham, aged 62, Mr. H. Rich- 
ardson. Mr. H. Markham, of Lady Kirk 
Shiels. 

At Woolfington, near Ponteland, Miss M. 
Rell, sister of M. B. esq. high sheriff of Nor- 


thumberland. At Wickham aged 95, Mrs. 
Bates. 


Near Hartlepool, Mrs. Dunn. At 


Stockton upon Tees, Mrs. Rowe. Of a gra- 


dual decline, Mrs. Bell, of High Shield, near 
Hexham; of a mild and benevolent disposi- 
tion, which was eminently conspicuous In 


every transaction of her hie. Mrs Maddi- 
At Sunderland, atter a lin- 


Mr. J. Todd. At Durham, Mr. M. Woad. 


Near Durham, Mrs. Flintott. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORFLAND. — 
Married J—At Workington, Mr. J. vid 
Mr. S. Rus- 
ton, of Little Broughton, to Miss Sibson, ot 
Little Thwaite. At Harrington, Mr. b.Wu- 
son to Miss Jackson. | | 

Died.J—At Whitehaven, in the prime of 
life, Mr. J. Mitchell; in the firm of Messrs 
Eliwood and Mitchell, callico printers. Aged 
$1, Mrs. Gale. Azed 15, Miss G. Texter. 

At Workington, Mrs. Hodgson. Mrs. Pen- 
rice. Aged 23, Mr. J. Cowman, master ot 
the ship Dove, of Harrington At Dublin, 
Mr. J. Harrison, of the ship Friends, Deiong - 
ing to Workington. . 

At Maryport, aged 86, Mrs. Downes At 

Harrington, Mr.W. Lonsdale, sen. Near Buc . 
tle, aged 86, Mr. Hobson; respc¢ ed through 
life by all who knew him. (At Kingston, Ja- 


maicasJanuary 00, aged 26, Mr. J.1 a" 
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son of Mr. T. of Brankinwall). At Kirkby, 
Lonsdale,Westmoreland, Mr. Rooke, inven- 
tor of a balsam called the matchless, well 
Known in those parts. At Penrith, aged 
62, Mr. S. Cannon. 

At Carlisle, M. Coulthard, esq. M. D. he 
served the office of mayor last year. 

At Scales in Lorton, aged $2, Mr. P. Ro- 
binson, yeoman. Mrs. Henderson, of Long- 
burgh. At Murton, Westmorel.ind, aged 79, 
Mr. R. Hodgson. (In Cornwall,where he had 
resided some time on account of his health, 
W.Charlton, esq. of Kellyside, Northumber- 
land, and proprietor of the capital estate of 
Whitehall, in Cumberland—which, after a 
long litigation, had been decreed to him a 
few years ago.) At Heversham,near Kendal, 
aged 78, the rev. H.Wilson, vicar upwards of 
39 years, and A. M. He was formerly fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. By his death, 
learning has lost an ornament, his parishio- 
ncrs a conscientious and faithful minister, his 
relatives an affectionate friend, and the com- 
munity at large a bright example of the 
nearest approach to Christian perfection. 

LANCASHIRE. 

At Liverpool, in consequence of an adver- 
tisement issued by the mayor, calling a meet- 
ing ot the inhabitants, to consider of the pro- 
priety of addressing the king to remove his 
ministers, &c. the motion for a petition, after 
a long discussion, was negatived. The nde- 
fendance ot the burgesses of Liverpool (who 
Know that under an honest and virtuous mi- 
nistry, their craft would be in danger) has long 
been as notorious as their humanity. Can MEN 
STEALERS have bosoms that will glow at the 
prospect of the termination of bloodshed? Can the 
FLINT dropHONeY ? We are happy, however, 
to add, that a similar petition for the above 
purpose (containing a numerous list of re- 

spectable signavures) was afterwards agreed 
to at a scparaic meeting, which, in mild and 
temperate language, yet with freedom and 
sincerity, prays for an entire change in his 
Majesty’s ministers and councils,’ &c. “We 
forbear,” say the petitioners, * to estimate 
the imporiance of the objects in contempla- 
tion on the commcncement of hostilities, but 
we clearly perceive, tliat the greater part of 
these objects have been abandoned as unat- 
tainable; and the experience of four cam- 
paigns Convinces us, that the present system 
is not likely to be effectual, and that it can- 
not be persisted in, even for another cam- 
Paigu, Without an espenditure of treasure, 
and an export ol specie, Ay which cur PUBLIC 
CREDIT may @ COMPLETELY 


Zz / 
aan , . sa 
ard ite d€aresi ‘ iv? rect 


UNDERMINED, 
fs of Our Country brought into 
a,” &c. 

Marvied.J—At Liverpool, L. Toole, es. 
©: the 4oth regt. to Miss Hall. Mr. M. Lythe 
gue, tO Miss M. Topping. 

Died.J]—AtLiverpocl, Mr.T. Seaman. Mr. 
Roberts. Mr J. Mackiver. Mrs. Hanmer. 


an o° ' ’ . 
Aged 25, Mr. W. Cadow, surgeon. Mrs, 


khunneyiord. Mis. Gaskell, 


) 4 ee oe ae 
‘fe +. Feet ‘ sia? 


4\ged 58, Mr. 


r\er 
LMay, 


T. Foster. Mrs. Langrishe, | 
Aged 49, Mr. A. Mshvettn an - me: 
ing. Aged 78, Mr. J- Salthouse. ete. 
Mr.Lupton. On his passage to London, ¢.,, 
J. Bascly, of the brig Henry, At Cane Mouse 
on the coast of Africa (surgeon on ee 
Mary) aged 27, Mr. J. Bryers, Also at Con 
Mount (mate on board the Mary) nat % 
Mr. Antrobus. Near Kingston, Jamaica, ae. 
38, Mr. R. Berry, brother of Mr. B. of Live. 
pool. On his passage from St. Vincent's, 
Liverpool, Capt. R. Topping, of the sy 
Good Intent. At New-York, aged 93, y, 
W. Calvert, late of Liverpool. 

At Manchester, aged 32, Mrs. Smit 
Mrs. Bootii, of exemplary worth and g00d- 
ness. Mrs. Butterworth. Mr. R. Rothwe, 
Mr.T. Mottersham. Mrs. S. Phillips; ai, 
the same day, at Stand, near Manchesey, 
Mrs. Phillips, wife of Mr. N. P. 

At Lancaster, Mr. J. Gardener. Aged @\ 
Mrs. Hinde. Aged 58, Mr. S. Turner. 

Miss Porter, of Ackhurst-hall, nearWirz, 
Mrs, Milne, of Stayley-bridgé. At Burnes, 
Mr.Grimshaw,surgeon. N., Starkie, esq.on 
son of T. S. esq. of French Wood, near Pres. 
ton. Near Prescot, aged 97, W. P. Cotham, 
esq. Near Blackburn, aged 76, Mrs.A.Pecie 
Mr. R. Haworth, of Edenfield. Mr. E. M:- 
son, of Chorlton. At Bolton le Moors, ages 
97, Mrs. M. Coe. At Preston, Mrs. Collison 
Near Clitheroe, aged 70, H. Baldwin, eo, 
At Cartmel, aged 94, John Carter, upwarc: 
of 70 years guide over Cartmel sands. 

At Wigan, Mr. R. Bullock. Mr. Ranson 
Mr. Unsworth. Mrs. Bradley, while eatin: 
her dinner, and apparently in perlect hea. 
and spirits. | 

At Huyton, Mr. J. Limeburner, formen' 
commandcr of a vessel in the Alncan tcc 


} 
a 
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YORKSHIRE. 


A meeting was lately called of the inha- 
tants of York, in consequence of a os 7a 
tion delivered to the lord mayor, signed ” 
forty-two respectable citizens, when 4 pe 
tion and address to the king, praying 2 
“ to dismiss his present wrecked and sport 
MINAL ministers,” &c. Was agreed t0, #** 
out one dissentient voice. — 

Married.]|—Mr. J. Scott, attorney , al r 
E. Dyson, of Huddersfield. Mr. er 
of Snydal, near Pomfret, to Miss a ane 
ton, near Snaith; a young lady witha Hal, 
of 10,0001. At Bishopiill the cider, } a 
esq. of Hull, to Miss S, Atkinson, nes , 
Mr. Clark, surgeon, oi Hull, to Miss Bui 
Lombard- street, London. The rev. aca 
vicar of Bolton, near Doncas ¢t, » colo. At 
Plumpton, late of North Witham, _ a 4 
Hattield, near Doncaster, J.J: pues W 
Sandost, to Mrs. Steer. A “ee Spor 
Scholefield, esq. of Sandhall, - of the me 
forihn. At Rippon, capt. R. Lee, ° 
rines, to Miss Finney. 


agiburt: 
_Died.|—At York, aged 79, Mr. Eas 
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sot] Yorkshire....Notice of the Rev. Mr. Mason. 


vars foreman of the ar eggs epee the 

ene of Which office he discharged with 
salty. 

pationpartia ty ss, Mr. G. Anthony Keck 

yfera short Iness, ’ 

“ad son of the late Ant. K. esq. of Theo- 
vids, Herts. Mrs. Fowler. At Nun Monk- 
vs, near York, W.T. Joliffe, esq. (In Lon- 
.. Mrs. Dawson, eldest danghter of the 
ve MWright, of York.) At Acomb, 
si York, aged 79, Mr. J. Braithwaite. 

azed 88, the rev. J. Dealtry, M. A. vicar of 

se, near York ; few men lived in 
» more uniform practice of every Christian 

rue, or passed through life with a more 

sshiemished character. 

4t Leeds, Mrs.Benyon. Mr.Staccy,macc- 

eer. Mr. G.W. Oates. Mr. Chadwick. 

rs, Butterfield. 

4rRothwell Haigh, near Leeds, 13 men, 

-ho were suffocated in acoal pit, by the fire 
mp, Among the sufferers, was a father 
and four of his sons. Aged 80, Mr. J. Dob- 
on, formerly an eminent attorney at Pud- 
sey, near Leeds. Mr. H.Walker, of Park 
Pace, near do. 

At Rothwell workhouse, in Leeds parish, 
szed 96, Mary Grave; she could read, knit, 
aad sew without spectacles, and retained the 
use of allher faculties till within half an hour 
prior to her decease. 

Suddenly, Mr.T. Edinson, schoolmaster, of 
Farnley, in Leeds parish. 

At Hull, aged 56, Mrs. Adamson. 
6, Mrs. Mabb. Mrs. Howard. 

At Sheffield, aged 62, Mr. W. Brightman, 
merchant and manufacturer. By his indefati- 
cable attention to business, through a long se- 
nes ot years, he had acquired a handsome 
rroperty: few, however, were more “ ready 
® give, and willing to communicate,” of the 
sundance thus reputably acquired. He was 
obliging to his neighbours, truly hospitable 
0 Strangers, affectionate in the relative du- 
“es, and a steady friend to the interests of 
we town and trade of Sheffield. 

The late Mrs. Rimington, of Shefheld, 
Whose death we noticed in our last, was sine 
‘erely esteemed by her numerous acquaint- 
“ce, She patronized, with sedulous attenti- 
“yan institution, wherein a numbér of fe- 
Soe children were destined for servitude. 
a eee she performed with indefati- 
aed Ca', exerting her best endeavours to 
| oon nine. mp i i vs usirious and 

es s marked by 
Mehe oe a and her works follow 
ma she “ pious usefulness. She pos- 

i Killams sgt of sentiment. ; 
loboWright: he” ithe Sheffield, aged 105, 
“€$ till within + retained the use of his facul- 
“ee few day§ previous to his de- 
Hibadeeh aged 63, Mrs. Morton. Miss 


‘ suopsthor] 


Aged 


dabign ) a Davenport. Her life afford- 
ES, amore faring example of many vir- 
tite » ng Which, her unostentatious cha- 
Period of puvolence, excred to the latest 
ict life, shone most eonspicuous, 
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_At Sandall, near Doncaster after a short in- 
disposition, Mr. J. Wal. At Eastfield, near 
Tickhill, Mrs. Laughton, wife of J. L. esq. 

At Scarboro’, Mr. C. Wilson, common- 
council man. Near Scarboro’, Miss Keld. 

At Bawtry, the rev. J. Smith, rector of 
Westbury, &c. Mr. Jubb, of Micklebring. 
At Burlington, aged 52, Mrs. Doeg, wife of 
Mr PD. surgeon and apothecary. At Headen, 
Miss D. Champney ; and, aged 85, Mrs. 
Carville, At Howden, aged 635, Mr. J. Sa- 
vage; many years town-clerk, and an emi- 
nent clock-maker. 

At Bilton, Holderness, aged 96, Faith Gib- 
son, widow of J. G. farmer; she never re- 
membered to have :ravelled more than ten 
miles from the place of her residence. 

Near Epworth, Mrs. Litilewood. At Bever- 
ley, aged 85, Mr. R. “’ilkinson; deservedly 
respected by all who Knew him, as a truly 
honest man. At Campshall, Mrs. Hodgson. 
The rev. J. Wilcock, M.A, vicar of Friday- 
thorp and Garton; diligent in his pastoral 
duty, and a sincere friend to the poor. 

Mr. J. Hariley, of Grassington; returning 
home from Settle, he lost his way, and in the 
darkness of the night, fell down the preci- 
pice from the top of Gordale, and was dash- 
ed to pieces. 

Miss Grice, of Sandal, nearWakefield. Mr. 
Shaw,of Houndhill,near Barnsley. At Keigh- 
ley, Mr.R. Holdsworth. At Bishop Stortford, 
Mrs. Farrer. Mrs. Harper, of Heath, near 
Wakefield. AtHanging Heaton, near Dews- 
bury, after a short illness, Mrs. Fearnley. 

At Wakefield, Mr. J. Walker. Mr. Lave- 
reck. At a very advanced age, Mrs. Disney ; 
whose death we noticed in our last ; she was 
youngest daughter of Fr. Procter, esq. of 
Thorp-super-Mcntcm, and widow of the 
rev. §. D. formerly fellow of Corpus Christ 
College, Cambridge, and lecturcr of Wake- 
field: he died in 1741. (At the university of 
Glasgow, in his 2lst year, Mr. W. Fenton, 
eldest son of W.F. esq. of Spring Grove, 
near Huddersfield.) Aged 82, Mr. J. Fd- 
monson, of Idic, near Bradiord. At Bradford, 
Mr. J. Middleton. Mrs. Garnett. Miss M. 
Mercer, and Mr. B. Bird, a quaker. Mr. M. 
Ogden, of Denholm, near Bradiord. Mrs. 
Balme of Little Horton, near ditto. At Hali- 
fax, aged 94, Mrs. Hilhouse; she led a lile 
of great regularity and temperance. 

The rev.T. Lilley, upwards of 40 years 
dissenting minister at Bingley. His lite was a 
fair and beautiful transcript of the doctrine 
he preached. He was humbic and conde- 
scending in his manners, and maintained the 
most amiable character through the whole 
course of his ministry. He affected not the 
applause of men, aspiring to a nobler object. 
He was truly diligent in the discharge ot his 
sacred function, and died lamented by all 
who had any connection with lim. 

Additional Memoirs relative to the Rev. Mr. 
Mason, whose death was mentioned in cur last 
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Mr.Mason. His posthumous writings, when 
published w ill not detract from the taste and 
understanding universally allowed to him. 
Of his works, the estimation has been vari- 
ous, and the general opinion rather arbitrary 
than‘concentrated. His Elfrida and Charac- 
tacus transcend any poems of the same cast, 
written in imiiation of the ancient drama, in 
our own,or any foreign language; inthe first, 
the diction is clegant and sweet,in the latter, 
daring and sublime. The former, in his own 
opinion, was the most popular; the latter, 
however, is acknowledged to be the most 
perfect,and is supposed like Dryden’s ode,to 
stand unrivalled. In these performances, are 
sentiments and expressions which would do 
honour to the descriptions and simplicity of 
Shakspeare. His clegies,partcularly that on 
the death of his wife, and that on the demise 
of lady Coventry, have been generally read 
and extolled, though not more than they de- 
serve, as superior in Classic elegance to any 
thing of the kind in the English tongue, and 
expressing a mantincss and tenderness of the 
pathetic, rarely found in the most polished 
clegics of Roman writers. The splendour of 
genius, and the accuracy of judgment, con- 
spicuous in his dramas, are equally displayed 
in his character as a lyric writer. His quarry 
was bold and impctuous,and he never swept 
the ground with ignominious flight. The 
fnglish Garden was the publication on which 
he plumed himself the most; a subject ra- 
ther treated with professional skill than poe- 
tical delight, and hence often occurs in ita 
dryness of expression and sterility of thought, 
the natural consequence of long-drawn, di- 
decuc investigation. As precentor of York 
cathedral, he published a small volume on 
church music, which alternately met with 
opposition and applause. In his Sappho and 
Phaon, he has happily imitated the style of 
Dryden and Metastasio. Should the poem 
be finished on which he was at work some- 
time previous to his decease, it will be seen 
With what success he has measured his 
strength against Dryden. His sermons which 
are numerous, arc intended for publication. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died J}—At Lincoln, aged 48, Mr. J. Hall: 
a member of the corporation, and sheriff in 
1785. Mr. E. Hales. Aged 37, Mr.R.Hyde. 
Mrs. Hutchison, wife of J. H. esq. collector 
of excise in the Lincoln district. 

At Stamford, Mrs. Davic, relict of the 
fate Mr. Alderman D. Mr. R. Pilkington. 
At St. Martin’s Stamiord-Baron, G. Digby, 
esq. late of Duddington, Near Stamford, Mr. 
Waltham, jun, Near do. Mr. Pickering. (At 
his estate in St. Mary’s, Jamaica, 
esy of Ufford Hall, near Stamford 

Near Grimsby, aged 84; Mr, Nettleship ; 
he bequeathed the greaiest part of his large 
property to a person who had lately lived 
wih him in the Capacity of housekeeper, to 
the eniire disappoinument of his heirs at law. 
At Market-Raisin, aged 20, Mrs. Watson. 
Ncar Wreshy, aged 55, Mrs, Farr. At Heck~ 


L. Symes, 


- 


[Ma 


a) 
ington, aged 47, Mrs.Boothby. x 
Mrs Franks, At Sleaford Wrtet 


. aged'a me, 
win, widow of R. D. esq Sed’ 4, Mis. Das. 


) q- Of Elistone. x. 
tingham, and mother of Dr, Darwin, ne 
by. Near Falkingham, Mrs. Quincey " 


At Spalding, T. R. Cates, esq. a genien, 
of a large fortune. Mrs, Jenkinson, E Yo. 
thon. esq. of Hoineach, late maior i. a 
South Lincoln militia. Aged 74, Mrs Hor, 
son, of Aslackby; of a most excellent cig. 
racter. NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

At a mecting (April 20th) of the mayo, 
alderman, common-council and livery ¢ 
Nottingham, convened by W. Howitt, ex, 
mayor, it was resolved unanimously, thata pe. 
tition should be presented <o the King, prar. 
ing for the dismissal of his ministers, as, 
thors of she present calamitous War,” anj 
also ‘* for the restoration of peace.” Th: 
petition, which is drawn up with grest Pi 
rit, traces “the mismanagement of mia. 
sters,” andthe “ effects of the same, inie 
progress of a war equaily disastrous and up. 
just,” &c. Among other grievances enume. 
rated, are “ tie instituting cruel and vindic. 
fvé proscCuuions., WITH A VIEW OF PURit- 
ING EVEN TO DEATH, the supporters of thi 
very ofunions which called the frresent ministers jn 
to power,”’ &c. “In fine,” it is added, “ the 
whole of their conduct has tended to break 
asunder the bonds between the king and the 
people and to bring the empire to the vey 
precipice of ruin, &c. 

Considerable improvements are about tobe 
made for raising and repairing the high rox 
from the OldTrent bridge at Nottingham, ‘ 
St. Mary’s Church-yard, and for erecting 
number of flood bridges sufficient to Cary 
away the flood water. The entrance, ” 
into the town, by the way of the hollow, 
stone is to be considerably widened. 

Marr ied]—The rev. T. Hastings, reccor® 
West Leake, to Miss E. Warner, At = 
field, capt. H. Jenkins to Miss Hall. agen 
ton Bonnington, Mr. ]J. Fr. Standford, 1) 8 a 
F. Boulthee, daughter of the late Mt. = 
Stourton Grange, Leicester. At cae a0 
C. Neville, esq. to Miss Acklom, dugi 
J. A. esq. of Wiseton. ed 85, Mrs 

Died.J—At Nottingham, agee © ide 
Greenwood ; of generous capes “I ae 
plary piety, and great purity ans me 
of manners. (In London, age? ae 
Wells of Nottungham) Mr. Godber, 10! 
ly a jeweller in Nottingham. —_* 

At East Retford, Mr. J. Booth 0 

»n. of Long LOMNs 
man, Mr. J. Lomax, sen. 0° le grocer 0 
ham; many years a wholest® 6 y., 
considerable business In Notting : 
Bingham, aged 63, Mrs. Walker. 
'  -_DERBYSHIRE- ¢ 
ay, E. Wilmot, rector: 

Married.]—The rev. EL. hers of Stretion- 
Kirk Langley, to Miss Cham ~ aes Spurret 
F. Calvert, esq. ol ee Lule ‘Ashids» 
of Walsall. Mr. Reynalen artete 
to Miss West, of Newton - 31, Mr. j.Wa: 

Died.J—At Derby, aged 2's Ai 
Aged 89, Mrs. 5. Marta. 
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ko Grange, aged 74; Mr. B. Brent- 
eel to all ranks of people by 
bis asability and generosity. He was ever 
ready to serve the necdy, and particularly 


attentive to th 


ci is protection. Ba. 
He peated, Mr. Hickson, head ostler 


con-inn, the last 50 years. Mrs. 
aie excellent understanding, amiae 
ble manners, and a benevolent disposition. 
Mrs. Saxton, of Codnor. At Brassington) 
aged $2, Mr. T. Millington, of a truly noble 
and generous disposiuon ; he had a hand 
ever ready to relieve the afflicted. Aged 79, 
T. Walthew, gent. of Draycott; an honest 
man, a sincere iricndy ever solicitous to 
promote peace and goud neighbourhood, as 
faras his influence extended, At Bonsal, 
aged 80, Mr. J. Twigg. At Rennishaw 
Hall, Mrs. Sitwell, lady of S. S. esq. uni- 
versally respected for her cxemplary moral 
conduct. Me 
Aged 71, after a lingering illness, y. 
Strutt, esq. of New Mills, greatly lamented. 
By his ingenuity (aided by the inventive ta- 
lents of the late sir R. Arkwright, Knt.) the 


cotton manufacture has, in the course of a 


few years, been carried on, from small be- 
ginnings, to such an extent, as to become 
agreater national concern than perhaps ever 
happened to any other effort of genius in 
the same period of time. 
CHESHIRE. . 
Died.J—At Chester, aged 79, Mrs. M. 
Tylston, daughter of the lateDr. T. Inher 
conduct through life, she combined urbanity 
of manners with rectitude of mind. She 
was a firm believer in Christianity, yet dis- 
played its genuine effects, untinged with 
bigotry—and was a real friend to every 
inend of virtue. The needy petitioner ne- 
ver went unselieved from her door, anda 
sympathetic interest in the suffcrings of the 
attticted gave an additional value to her 
dounty. Mrs. Ellison. Mr. T. Smith. Mrs. 
Coates. Mrs. Widders. Mr. Robertsy sen. 
Mrs. Blower. J. Jones, esq. of Ccin Cock. 
At Parkgate; Mr, H. Read, comptroller 
of the customs. At Over, aged 20, -Mr. 
‘Percival; he bore a tedious affliction 
With becoming resignation. Mr. Porter, 
of Handbridge. At Tremlow Hall, Mrs. 
ity. AtAtherton, near Nantwich, —~ 
Massey, esq. Mr. J. Walker, of Nantwich. 
la obscure lodgings, at Hanbiidze, néar 
_—e near 80, Orion Adams, prin- 
aoa “the asa native of Manchester, and 
ai¢ Mr. R. A. original proprie- 
publisher of the Cliester Courant. 


i last 50 years, his life has been a 
SORE scene of 


Birm checquered events. At 
moan ee Manchester, Chesier, Ply- 
» Dublin, &c. he is well-remumbercd 


a . 
oe Printer of repute, and there are 
don ons -offices in the Kingdom, Lon- 
netic e ewuCial, Where he bas not occa- 
Y Wrought as 


a journeyman. For 
Me years past, 3 y 


ty he practised a kind of 

ts ian pilgrimage, and frequentiy since 
toLon soap his 70th year, had walked 
Me ‘rom Chester and back again, vith 
NTOLY Mag. No, XVII. 


Cheshire—Shropsh ire, 


e interests of those who svu-. 
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a heart as light as his pockets. He wag 
intimately acquainted with many of the 
first characters of the Stage, particularly the 
late Mr. Barry, Mr. Mostsop, Mr. Ryder 

. ° > 
(with whose father, as prititer, he had been 
in partnership, in Dublin) and others; and 
at the Stratford Jubilee, was distingwished 
as a brilliant character in kis own carriage, 
though; in a few months after, he sunk itito 
the humble character of distributor of play- 
bills to an itinerant company. He super-~ 
stitiously dated his misfortunes from the 
first month of his life, for being a twit 
child, and his mother unable to foster the 
two, she had placed him out to nurse, ata 
little distance from Manchester, when the 
petson employed to carry Orion, inadycr- 
tently dropt him into a drift of snow, and 
there he remained nearly an hour before he 
was found, This circumstance coming to 
the ears of his mother, created in her a root- 
ed suspicion that he was changed at nurse; 
and Orion often used to say, that his life 
was a succession of falls ever after. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The improvements which have beeh 
lately made in the quarry at Shtewsbury 

(by removing the alcove, together with 
the tenters and fence, &c. which inter 
sected it) have added greatly to the effect 
of that beautifvl piece of ground, which 
has ever been justly considered as an drna-+ 
ment to the town, and has never failed to 
excite the admiration of all strangers who 
Visit it. 

Married.]}—Mr: Lloyd, of the Grove; to 
Miss E. Duppaj youngest daughter of the 
late T. D. esq. of Longville. Mr. Thurs 
field, surgeon, of Broseley, to Miss As- 
bury, of Beobridge. 

Died.|\—At Shrewsbury, Mrs. White. 
Mrs. Wilding. Mr. C, Manicy. Aged 86, 
Mrs. Upton. Mrs. Wright. Mr. T. Pinckes. 

Mr. Holtham, of Ketley. At Bing Wes- 
ton, Mr. Jones, late of Forton, and Mr. 
Evans. At Belmont, Miss Bulfinch. At 
his seat at Morvil, Henry Lord Leigh, vis- 
count Tracy. He lived not to pomp or pa- 
rade, but sought for and possessed more 
heartfelt comforts in domestic connections, 
friendship, and benevolence. On his de- 
mise, the title, which has been in his fa- 
mily for several centuries, is become ¢a- 

tinct. H. Livingston, esq. of Blacklands, 
near Bridgnorth. Mr. Powyer, of Pontes- 
ford. : ; 

Mrs. Radcliffe, wife of Mr. R. jun. of 
Knockin. They had been married only a 
few days. 

Mr. Beaumont, of Smethcott. _At Bridge 
north, Mrs. Perry. M. W. Wilkes, for- 
merly an eminent surgeon. Mr. O. J. Ro- 
gers, of Shrawardine. Neat Oswestry, Mr. 
J.Earp, At Waters Upton, aged 90, Mr. 
M. Icke. Mr. Eddowes, of Whitchurch, 

At Ludiow, Mr. E. Dyke, posscssed of 
good natural and acquired abilities, and a 
more than an ordinary share of pleasant 
unaffected humour. Mr. T. Harding. 

Mrs. Davis, of Startlewood. At Cressage, 
Mr. Higgons. (At Maniredania, in Italy, 
lady Berwick, mother of lurd Berwick, and 
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406 Staffordshire. Leicester hive. Rutland. Combridgeshine sien, 


the hon. W. Hill, M. P. for Shrewsbury.) 
At Clun, T. Morris, esq, of Rotchford, He- 
reford. Mrs. Freeman, wife of J. F. esq. of 
Gaines. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The lessees of the collieries intended to 
be opened in Codnor Park, have offered to 
the Cromford Canal Company, to cut, at 
their own expence, a branch which shall 
pass from the summit level of the Cromford 
canal (near the junction of the Pinxton 
branch) into the centre of Codnor, on con- 
dition of a reduction to be made by the 
company in the price of certain articles of 
tonnage. 

Died.J—At Newcastle under Lyme, aged 
37, Mrs. Baguicy. Mr. W. Eccles. Mrs. 
Wilkinson. Mrs. Maclean. 

At Abergavenny House, Mrs. Honey- 
borne. Aged 86, Mrs. Combe, of Fore- 
bridge, near Stafford. At Uttoxeter, Mr. 
Higgot, attorney. 

C. Barnes, esq. of Cheadle: from early 
life much attached to the innocent and 
healthful amusement of the green. 

LEICEST ERSHIRE, 

Great complaints are made at Leicester, 
#thatthere is nO AUTHORITATIVE INTER- 
FERENCE to check or put a stop to the 
progress of forestalling and regrating, which 
Continues to be practiced in the markets 
there to a very great extent, and in a man- 
ner so bate-faced, as to be liable to the yo- 
tice of the commonest observer. 

Married.]—The rev. W. Graham, M. A. 
of Misterton, to Miss Caye, of Walcott. Mr. 
S. Bourne, of Bridgnorth, Shropshire, to 
Miss Bridget Holland, an amiable young 
lady, daughter of T. H. esq. of Stoke Gold- 
ing. Mr. Cooper, of the Lion and Lamb 
Inn, Leicester, to Miss Hawkins, of Buck- 
ingham. 

Died.|—At Leicester, Mr. Broughton. 
Aged 80, Mr. J. Jackson, formerly of 
Northampton. 

At Overseal, W. Pycroft, gent. At Til- 
ton, aged 83, Mrs. M. Hall. Aftera short 
illness, the rev. W. Graham, of Saddington. 
At Hincley, aged 84, Mr. J. Hatchett. Miss 
Garrett, of Broughton; endeared to her 
friends and acquaintance by her amiable 
disposition. At Loughborough, Mrs. Blunt. 
At Mountsorrel, aged 84, the rev. J. Simp- 
son. At Markficld, aged 64, Mr. E. Para- 
more ; he had bequeathed his property to 
his wife, aged %5, during her life, who 
survived him only 53 hours. Mr. R. Hex- 
tall, of Husbands Bosworth. 


At Lutterworth, aged 63, Mrs. Gilbert ;, 


she was suddenly taken ill, and never spoke 
afterwards. 
RUTLAND. 
Died.}—Aged 81 Mr. Moyscy, of Bele 
musthorp. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


At the Cambridgeshire meeting, Mr. 
Branp moved an address to the king, 
** praying tor immediate peace, and for the 
dismissian of the present minisiers from his 
Majestv’s councils for ever.” This being 
seconded, sir E. Nightingale, bart. moved 
an amendment, Praying also for a speedy 


time and circumstances 
The hon. C. Yorke and i oad ry 
2 the duke of 2 
FORD then took a part in the debate, ; 
course or which, the rey, W.Watras — 
tor of the university, exclaimed “pr 
British minister ought not only to be dis. 
mised, but to be Transpo RTED To Ror 
Bay !’ The rev. W. L. Mansel, public ons 
tor of the university, inveighed, in a —_ 
ed manner, against the duke of Bedlords 
indulging in personalitics equally inconsist. 
ent with the dignity of a scholar and the 
manners of a gentleman. H. Guynoxe 
beadle of the university, supported the Orie 
ginal address. Although the independent 
tnterest unquestionably had the Majoriry 
over the adverse party, supported as 
was by the whele strength of ministerial and 
collegiate influence, the sheriff, after tak. 
ing aconsiderable time in endeavouring to 
make up his mind (or appearing 0 to do) 
abruptly dissolved the meeting, declaring he 
could not tell which side had the majority. 
Married.]|—At Cambridge, Mr. Macaulay, 
of Norton Falgate, aged upwards of 60, to 
Miss Luccock, in her 25th year. At Chat- 
teris, Mr. Petit, surgeon and apothecary, to 
Miss H. Skeeles. The rev. E.. Pearson, 
B. D. late tutor and fellow of S. SussexCol- 
lege, Cambridge, to Miss Johnson, of Bei- 
ford-square, London. - In London, M. Day- 
rell, esq. of Shudy Camps, Cambridge, to 
Miss M. Lawley, of Canwell Hall. The 
rev. C. Hayward, vicar of Haverhill, w 
Miss Woodcock, of Whittlesford. 
Died.]—At Cambridge, aged 68, Mr. |. 
Hoffman, of German extraction, but 4 os 
tive of Beauvais, in Picardy; of considers. 
ble eminence for his skill in chemistry, and 
his medical abilities, He had practisca 
successfully in the university, town, and 
neighbourhood of Cambridge, neany 2v 
ears, 
. M. P. Headley. Mr. H. Poole; former) 
4 respectable tradesman of Wisbich, but 
who, from misfortunes in business, had deca 
confined by his creditors several years ' 
Cambridge jail. He had been lately a 
leased, and was about to be placed, by © 
assistance of his friends, in a comfortan 
situation. Being suddenly seized, SS 
with a paralytic stroke, he never recover® 
Mrs. Porter, relict of the late J. P. €8¢- = 
At Exeter, T. Okes, M. D. tormerly r . 
of King's College, Cambridge, — 
1754, M. A. in 1758, and M. D. in 2trs 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. £ Yel 
Married.}---The rev. M. Evans, owe! 
ling, to Miss <Alterbury, of Ho: 
Northampton. ‘ 
Died.]---Mrs. Greenwood, of veo 
Mr. Curwen, minister of an Unitaria 
gregation, at Stanton. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE- 7 Ale 
- Died,]---At W ellinborough, *- 
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man, gent. J. Humphrey, me Mrs. Jul- 
an, oi Woodstone, near Peterboro’. 
y WARWICKSHIRE. | 

Alarge and respectable meeting of the 
‘qhabitants of Kidderminster was lately con- 
yened at the Guildhall, by J. Coxe, esq. 
high bailié ; when a petition was agreed to, 
ating, that, “ In Consequence of the war, 
commerce has declined, public credit and 
confidence are nearly destroyed, our manue 
factures are stagnated, our artists and manu- 
fucturers are STARVING FOR WANT OF EM- 


pLoyMENT, and orfthans are crying for bread,” 


ke. kc. In conclusion, the petition “ ear- 
nestly implores his majesty to admit into 
his councils and confidence, MEN OF vIR- 
suE AND INTEGRITY,” &c. &c. The 
thanks of the meeting were afterwards vot- 
ed to the hon. E. Forey, for his patriotic 
conduct in parliament, &c, 

Married. ]—At Edgbaston church, after a 
courtship of three weeks. Mr. J.Dykin, aged 
66, to Miss Pickford, of Shiffnal, aged 16. 
This is the fourth wife he has led to the al- 
tar of Hymen, within the last four years ! The 
rev. Mr. Cattels, rector of Birkswell, to Miss 
Wise. Mr.W. Suffield, printer, of Coventry 
to Miss L. Luckman. At Solishull, capt. Ed- 
wards of the navy, to Miss Short. 

Died.]—At Birmingham, aged 19, Mr. R. 
Coton. Master J. E. Mynors, second son of 
ix, M.surgeon. Mrs. Jackson. Mrs.Lander. 
On the day on which his wife was buried, 
Mr. Carpenter. Mr. L. Escoffier, who left 
France at the beginning of the troubles, and 
found a comfortable asylum in Birmingham, 
irom the generosity of two Friendly Sacie- 
ties. Master C. Atkinson, youngest son of 
MrT.A. Mrs. Hodges. Mr. Lowe. 

At Warwick, Mr. Perkins. Mrs. Hiorne, 
relict of the late F. H. esq. 

At Wolverhampton, aged 65, Mr. T. Mit- 
ton. After a long indisposition, M. Hutch- 
inson, M.D. distinguished for his private 
virtues, no less than his professional merits. 

At Walsall, Mr. R. Hall. Mr. S. Harrison, 
ofHarhourn. Mr. Js. Ingram, of Nuthurst, 
near Henley, in Arden. Near Kenilworth, 
aged 21, Mr. T. Atkins. At Shuffnall, 


Mrs, Pressland, late of Walford, near 


Shrewsbury, At Henley, in Arden, in the 

to of life, Mr. J. Clark, thread manufac- 

po At Coventry, Mr. Piddock, druggist 
 ncmist Mr. J. Bucknel. Mrs, Strat- 
"%, late of Merevale Hall. Miss Chad- 

Wick, of Abbots Bromley, 

a WORCESTERSHIRE. 

3 arried.|\—The rev. J. Howe, rector of 
“Marley, to Miss Dewell of Malmsbury. 
of We Smith, of Worcester, to Miss Hayton, 
seen ston Court, Hereford, W. Hunt, esq. 
en Miss L. Cox, both of Stourbridge. 
oo _ esq. to Miss C. Wigley, of Pens- 
one a F. Lane, esq. to Miss Bat- 
"ee t Pershore, the rev. Mr. Bevan, of 
we hy to Miss Perrott, of Cragcomb. 

E. Bowes At Worcester, Miss Evans. Mrs. 
ieee nD. Mr. J. Smith; one of the ser- 

“SatlMace to the Corporation, In the 
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College Precincts. Mr. T. Child. Near Wor- 
cester, Mr. Clark. 

The rev. ]. Boulter,vicar of Welland. Mrs. 
Purser, of do. Mrs. Alics, of Alfrick. Inthe 
King’s Bench prison, London, Mr.].F. Jones, 
an attorney well known inthiscounty. At 
Stourport, Mrs. A. Fieldhouse. Miss House, 
of Pershore. Mrs. M. Ashwin,of Bretforten ; 
charitable after her power to the poor in her 
neighbourhood. Mrs. E. Ford, of Salisbury. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Herefordshire petition to his majes- 
ty, to dismiss his ministers, &c. concludes 
thus :—® Jt is from the truest and most ge- 
nuine spirit of toyalty, that we so earnestly 
intreat your majesty to remove for ever from 
your councils those men who have taught 
you to suspect our loyalty, and who have 
carried to such a height that fatal system to 
which we owe all our miseries—the system 
of separating your interest from that of your 
people,” &c. &c. The principal speakers 
were the earl of Oxrorn, the hon. E. Fo- 
LEY, Sir H. Tempest, U. Price, H. Jones, 
and E.B. Curve, esqrs. andthe rev. Mr. Roe 
BERTS, The petition was carried with only 
five or six dissenticnt voices. Sir H. Tem- 
pest opposed the motion for it, but no other 
gentleman appcared to support him. The 
thanks of the meeting were afterwards 
voted to the duke of Norrork, and the 
earl of Oxrorp, and to R. BippuLen, | 
Watwyy, and J, Scupamore, esqrs. “ for 
thelr constitutional and spirited conduct in 
parliament.’ ‘There was avery numcrous 
attendance of the nobility, gentry, clergy, 
and freeholders. 

The corporation of Hereford, also in com- 
mon council, lately came to a resolution to 
address the king ‘to remove his present 
ministers for ever from his presence and 
councils,”? &c. 

Married. |—J]. Prosser,esq. of Castle Field, 
to Miss Povey, of Wilcot, Salop. 

Died.J—At Hereford, aged 65, Mr. J. 
Sheriff. At Leominster, Mr. Lea. Aged 
59,Mrs.Fencott,of Eardisland. At Prestaign, 
Mr. R. Morgan, attorney. 

MoNMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Monmouthshire petition to the king 
to dismiss his ministers, &c. was carried by 
avery great majority. It frankly declares, thac 
“ ministers, from their incapacity and ob- 
stinacy, have been the sole authors of our 
present calamities’’—and that “they are 
insincere in the desire they express, and un- 
able if they were sincere, to obtain a speedy 
and honourable peace,” &c. The principal 
speakers were Sir R. Sarispury, the rev. 
Dr. Grirrix, and T. Hoover, B. WaAp- 
pincTon, and R. Green, M.P. for Arundel, 
esqrs. The thanks of the meeting were 
afterwards voted to the carl of Oxtord and 
Mortimer, “ for his late spirited conduct in 
parliament.” 

*,* That the meeting might be as gene- 
rally attended as possible, the sheriff had 
previously directed it to be held in Easter 
week, on Usk fais day, and had taken the 
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precaution to order large printed bills, con- 
taining the requisition, to be posted up 
in the most conspicuous places in every 
market town,and most of the villages in the 
county, on ihe 15th, 16th, and 17th ult. 
GLoOUCESTERSHIRF. 

Married.|—The rev. J. Whittington,rector 
of Codaslion, to Miss R.Croome, of Puckles 
worth. At Newnham, Mr. W. Bridge, sur- 
geon and apothecary, to Miss M. Jones. 

Died.|\—At Madeira, S$. Estwicke, esq. 
M.P. for Gloucester. At Cirencester, Mrs. 
Rawes. Near Cheltenham, Mr. D. Lloyd; of 
great worth and respectability of character. 
At Whiteshill, Dr. Mountjoy, eminent for 
his skill jn ruptured and rickety ¢ases. 

: BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Redfordshire address for removing 
ministers, &c. after enumcrating the calami- 
tics occasioned by the war, asserts, that 
<¢ our resources arc exhausted, without gain- 
jng any one of the objects for which mini- 
sters professed to begin the war.” It also 
notices “ the repeated violations of the con- 
$titution’’—* Ireland driven to a state of ci- 
vil discord’’—“ the imbecility of his majes- 
ty’s councils,’’ &¢. and concludes with these 
words, “ and as we consider that the very 
salvation of the empire depends on ap im- 
mediate peace, we pray,” &c. The meeting 
Was very numcrously attended by the nobi- 
fity, clergy, and frecholders, and the address 
was carricd uhanimously. The thanks of the 
mccting were afterwards voted to J. Hic- 
GINS, sq. high sheriff, for his impartial 
conduct. ‘ The principal speakers were the 
duke of Beproro, lord St. Joun, the hon, 
St. ANpREW Sr. Joun, S. WHITBREAD, F. 
Pym, and C. BARNET, esqrs. . 

Married.|—R. Gilpin, esq. of Hockliffe, 
to Miss Wilkinson, of Grassley, Lincoln. 

he rev. F. Cumming, vicar of Cardington. 
to{Miss A. Roberts, daughter of the late gen. 
R. of Brompton, Middlesex. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.J—Mrs. Lowe, of Bark way. 

ESSEX, 

_At Colchester quarter sessions, ten in- 
dictments, for assaults, were found against 
four military officers in the barracks, to all 
of which they pleaded guilty, and were 
fined conjointly in the sum of 1061. These 
men had, in many instances of unprovoked 
rudeness, rendered themselves justly ob- 
hoxtous toa great number of respéctable 
Inhabitants. 

The society for promoting industry in the 
hundreds of Ongar and Harlow, and the half 
hundred of Waltham, has distributed, during 
Shae sts tte aera ee 
¢imens of spin re ki aged gm 
Chik ; dell Senet the kee ee 
Rave severally — agp apres 
Children to gl oe Up four of anes 

¢ age of fourteen years, without 
Parochial assistance. - ' 


| Married,| —In London,the rey. ].Spurling, 


vicar of GreatMaplestead to Miss E.Bulle 

. ck 
second daughter: of W.B. €sq. clerk of the 
Peace for Essex, _' Je Petit, esq. of _Abbot’s 
Aa‘, to Mrs, Daniel, late of Bocking, 
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_ Died.J—At Chelmsford, in 
aged 57, W. Tomkins, drum 
E. Norfolk militias; he was 
officers, and every individ 
ment, for his moral virtues, and faithful m: 
litary service—having served upward 
years in the East-Indies, and 90 yea i 
this regiment. His remains were j re 
with military honours, attended by the 
giment and all the officers. ” 
- At Colchester, aged 30, Mr, 
jun. Aged 73, Mr. €. Great, vB Hedge, 

Mr. F. Sorrel, of Springfield. Mr.W. Ei: 
of Danbury. Mr. R. Sheelle, of Pitsea, " 
J. Bright, of Leigh, At Chignal parsonage 
Master R. Jenner. Mr. C. Stebbing, of Bock. 
ing. Mrs. Beckwith, of Derwood’s hall, in 
the parish of Bocking. 

NorFo_k. 

_ The petition of the county meeting for the 
dismissal of ministers, was Carried with on 
dissenting voice only. The conclusion of it 
is worded thus: our ministers have so ey. 
posed and degraded their own character in 
the eyes of all Europe, that it is impossible 
for them to remedy the evils they have oc. 
casioned, by a secure and honourable peace, 
They are objects of contempt to your ene. 
mies,and of distrust to your faithful subjects,” 
&c. A subsequent resolution was passed by 
the meeting, * that thé fair and constitutional 
sense of the whole county of Norfolk, duly 
convened for that purpose by the sheriff, has 
beentaken at this meeting.” 

A separate meeting, however (thinly at 
tended) met aftersvards on the Castle hill, 2 
Norwich, in which a counter petition was 
produced and carried, although it was sup- 
ported with little shew of vigour. 

Mr.Crowe, lately declared mayor of Nor- 
wich, has signified his determination not to 
receive or expend one shilling of the sum 
always granted annually by the corporation 
(1001.) towards defraying the expences of 
the office. 

Married.J—At Norwich, Mr. J. Marsh, 2 
torney, to Miss Black. Mr. G. Berwick; 19 
Miss C. Fox. H. Alpe, esq: of Hardingham, 
to Miss H. F. Hassel, of Barnet, Her’. 
Mr. H. Jackson, attorney of perma 
Miss Marshall of Elm. The hon. capt. Tale 
bot, to Miss Bedingfield, of Ditchingham 
hall. Mr. S. Tooke, attorney, to Miss of 
sleton, both of Walpole, The rev. T. an of 
ker, rector of Mendham, to Miss J Te od 
Earls Soham. (In London, J- — ny 
of Framlingham, to Miss Blomfiel Dei 
Cole, gent. of Charsfield house, © 7 
Cornell of Woodbridge. Mr. W. 9 , 
Pond-green-house, to Mrs. E. Ne ; Y Mr 

Died.|—At Norwich, Mrs. a 
Green. Mr. S. Langwade, for the Heep 
years caterer and carver in ar W Dove. 
in Bishopsgate-street. Aged 50,™- essiona! 

Aged 68, Mr. J. Brown, of high Prone of te 
skillas a writing-master (being of exalted 


most eminent of his time) an a Dushat 


worth in private life. Aged 16, 1k ods 
Aged 19, Mr. W. Worth, jun. ©" 


well. , East 
At Schole,aged 29,Mr,W. Moore: WV 
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waton,ag03%4 Mrs. E, Lemon. The rev. 
Mr. Crofts, rector of Gressinghall. Aged 56, 

f., Whithringham, an cminent printer and 
hookseller, at Lynn. Aged 23, Miss S.Eastoe, 
of Honingham. At Rymerstone, aged 79, S. 
Reeve, a day labourcr, who by honest indus- 
trv had acquired such a property as few per- 
sons in hissphere of life have died possest of, 

Aged 80, Mrs. S. Bodham of Swaffham, a 
kind benefactress to the poor. N. Starkic, 
esq. of Dickleboro’. Of a paralytic attack, 
aed 33, W. H. H. Pawlett, esq. late captain 
in the East Norfolk militia. Mr. Cullington, 
of Lakenham. (In London, the rev. W. 
Cooper, M. A. rector of Hardingham). Mr. 
R. Dye, of Aylsham. Miss H. Brooke, 
dauthter of the late rev. W. B. rector of Kir- 
by Bedon. 

“The rev. W. Sewell, M. A. late curate of 
Seuthwold, Suffolk, and formerly of North 
Walsham, in thiscounty. He was aman of 
modest worth, and though only a self-taught 
proficient, was eminently skilled in the most 
abstruse parts of mathematical learning. He 
contributed an algebraical demonstration of 
Newton’s Binominal Theorem, to the last 
yolume of the Philosophical Transactions. 

Aged 29, Mr, J. Bailey, of Whepstead. 

SUFFOLK. 

Dispensaries for the sick and poor, simi- 
lar to that in Bury, are now establishising at 
Ipswich and Colchester, by a voluntary sub- 
s“ription of the opulent inhabitants. 

A most respectable requisition to calla 
county meeting, forthe purpose of address- 
ing the king to remove his ministers, &c. 
(signed by 88 peersand gentlemen) was de- 
clined by the sheriff, partly on the ridiculous 
and insolent pretence of “ wis BEING ORLI- 
GED TO GO To LONDON on BusiNgEss!!!”? 

SUSSEX. 

A subscription has been lately set on foot 
for IMPROVING the BREEDS Of CATTLE and 
SHEEP In the County, and for ENCOURAGING 
he INDUSTRY Of th LABOURING PooR, by 
2 distribution of premiums, &c. 

Married.]—The rev. Mr. Biythesea; rector 
ci {theam in Kent, to Miss Kcinp of Coney- 
buroushs, near Lewis. 


Died.J—Near Lewis, J. Calverly, esq. At. 


Lewis, Mr. J. Wilbar. 
Horsham, Mrs. Slater 
Mrs. Ryecroft.. At B 
ts. Ryecrott. 
Alleyne, 


Mrs. Watts. At 
At Butters Green, 
At Bryton, aged 45, Mrs. 
si es KENT. 

The Acntish petition to the king, relating 
— dismission of ministers, 8c. notices 
= Protuse expenditure of the public mg- 
ris “ alarming magnitude of the national 
wah ral Are: d state of the public funds, 
n Whiedenaaet condition ot the loyal, but, 
mines oa ; o Stogdom of Ireland,” &c. These 
Slee sonata ae are traced to their ge- 
Seaenems ee, “ the gross misconduct of mi- 
tion Seidion aia represented in the peti- 
Pe with digas eeeeining for 
Clusion, the ieie® uty or Candour.” In con- 
JOM Ais counc 
AVERS: 


SDE is requested “ ta exclude 
ls all was are SYSTEMATICALLY 
tO PEACE,” 
~~ Idisputably the 
tic teholders, 


Alihough this petition 
sense of the majority of 
being Carried by ai lease 


S uffolk——SussetamK, ent. 
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ten to one, yet it was resolved to procure 
signatures for a counter petition, by the 
small farty that adjourned te the Bell Inn, 
at Maidstone.—The principal speakers were 
lord GuiLprorp, lord STANHOPE, lord Syp- 
NEY, lord Romnay, sir E. Knatcusutt, 
sir W. Geary, sir J. Suaw, sir H. Many, 
Mr. J. Burney, and Mr. Briton. 

The Kent Agricultural Society have ane 
nounced for distrbution at their next meet- 
ing in Whitsun weck, the following pre- 
miums :—Forthe ENcouRAGEMENT OF IN- 
DUSTRY, sixtc€n premiums, amountiug to 
31. 10s and subdivided as under. To two 
married and two single persons who shall 
have served the longest in husbandry, eight 
guincas, in preminms of two each; to twe 
maid servants, with similar qualifications, 
four guincas, in premiums of two each ; and 
for the longest service, domestic, or in hus- 
bandry, of a boy or girl under seventeen 
years of age, two guineas, in premiums of 
anc each. Also, fcr the longest service of 
labourers in husbandry, not less than five 
years, eight guines, in premiums of two 
each. Also, for the greatest number of 
legitimate children maintained without pa- 
rochial assistance, by labourers in husband- 
ry, €ight guineas, in premiums of two each, 
For the encouragement of agriculture, cle- 
ven premiums, amounting to 301. 19s. 6d. 
and subdivided as under. For the best turn- 
wrist plough likely to be adopted tor gene- 
ral usc, 51. 5s.; for the best cart stallion 
kept for covering in the county, 4). 4s. and 
for the second best 21. 2s.; for the best bull 
kept in the county 41. 4s. and for second 
best 21. 2s. Also, for the greatest number of 
living stocks of bees, premiums of two gui- 
neas, one and a half and one each. Also, tor 
the the best Romney marsh ram, bred in the 
county, 4 guineas, and 2 for the second best ; 
and for the best fleece of a Romney-marsh 
ram, bred inthe county (the quality and 
quantity to be reserved for consideration) 
two guineas. 

Married.]—Mr. Hodsoll, of Sevenoaks, to 
Miss L. Bunee. At Ashford, Mr. J. Harper, 
of Redlion-street, Clerkenwell, London, to 
Miss Bailey. At Addington, the hon, capt. 
Wingfield, of the guards, to Miss Bartholo- 
mew. Mr. J. Meillear, of Rochester, to Miss 
M. Piper, of Maidstone. At Sandwich, J. Her- 
vey, esq. late captain of the prince ot Wales 
ship of war, to Miss Bradley. Mr. Watson, 
azent to the contractor for supplying ships of 
war in the Downs with fresh bread, to Miss 
Martin of Deal. Mr. C. Sage, of Denton, to 
Miss A. Pilcher, of Godmersham. 

Died.J—At Canterbury, Mr. J. Drew, 
common council-mau, one of tie surgcons to 
the Kent Infirmary, and secretary irom its in 
stitution, to the Benevolent socicty for the 
Relief of Widows and Orphens of Medical 
Men tn the County. Mr. H. Potter, S. R. 
Dotting, esq. captain in the Jd regiment o¢ 
Dragoon Guards, stationed at Canterbury. T. 
Clowes, esq. mayor, and onc of the surgeons 
to the Kent Infirmary. 


AtChatham, Mr. A.Manley, builder’s first 
assisiant 
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assistant in the dock-yard: and Mr. Page, 
contractor for white lines and twine in do. 

At Rochester, Mrs. Manclark, and Mr. R. 
Howe, formerly organist in the cathedral. 

Miss Quihampton of Saltwood, At Graves 
end, aged 74, Mrs, Knightly. 

At Sandwich, Miss Hooper; a fortnight 
before her death, as she retired to reet great- 
ly fatigued, she forgot to extinguish the light, 
which communicating tothe bed,burnt her in 
so dreadiul a manner as to shorten her days. 

At Sheldwich Lees, in her 104th year, 
Alice Pilcher, widow ; by two husbands she 
had had nine children, whose ehildren and 
grand children have increased to upwards of 
140 in number. She retained the use of her 
facultics surprisingly, and was able to read 
without spectacles ull within two years be- 
fore her death. 

Aged 64, the rev. E. Marshall, rector of 
Fawkenham, &c.; a sincere lover of his 
country, and a zealous friend to the civil and 
religious liberties of mankind. He had been 
for many years entirely deprived of the use 
of his limbs, by excruciating attacks of the 
gout. 

Mr. Spradbow, sen. of Feversham. Aged 
14, Mrs. Lepine, of Maidstone. J. Tomlin, 
esq. of East Malling. Aged 103, Mrs. Pilch- 
cher, of Chilham. At Gilingham, Mr. 
Chandicr, a quaker, he was clerk to the 
agent of one of the prison ships. 

Aged 25, Mrs. Minter of Folkstone; an 
engaging Companian, and sincere Christian ; 
her deportment in life was truly respectable 
and uniform, Miss Denne, of Chislet. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The county meeting at Winchester, was 
very numerously attended, upwards of 5000 
trecholders being present. After a long de- 
bate, a shew of hands took place, when the 
address for dismissing ministers had a deci- 
$\V@ Majority ; the impartial sheriff, however, 
odsiinately refused to declare himself either 
one way or other, The speakers in support 
of the address were, lord J. Russe, sir T. 
MILLer. and Messrs. Bon AM, Scorvr, and 
SHERIDAN; and against it, Messrs. O. Pow- 
LETT, Po-Ter, and Porter. This petition 
received nearly THREE TIMES aS Many sig- 
natures as the counter ene afterwards circu- 
lated by the ministerial party,although it was 
promoted with their whole strength, and at 
an expence to the treasury (as stated in a 
provincial paper of not less than 10,0001. ! 

Married.)—W. Aburrow, esq. of Vick- 
ham, to Miss Auger, of East Bourne, Sussex. 

Died.]|—At Southampton, aged 45, Mrs. 
Skelton. Near Christ Church, Mrs. A. Sa- 
vage. At Preshoe, J. Long, esq. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.|—At Bingfield, R.Henshaw,esq. 
of Bombay, (East-Indics), to Miss. $. Har- 
ington, youngest daughter of the late rev. 
Dr. 5. ot Thruxton, Hants. 

Died.\—At Reading, Mrs. Rathill, a 
maiden lady. Mr. Smith,schoolmaster. Sud- 
denly, of an apoplectic fit) Mrs, Wheeler. 


4 


Hampshire—Berkshire—WaltshireSomersetshire, [May 
Da] 


At Greenwich, aged 81, J. Pocock 
native of Reading. 

At Woolhampton, the rey, 
At Mortimer, Mrs. M. Stratford, Pela 

At Abington, aged 66, Mr, Edward 
Glanville, of St. Margarct’s Westminster 
Aged, 27, the Rev. J. Powell, M.A, of Ty, 
nity College, Cambridge ; justly esteemej 
and respected as an accomplished scholar 4 
sincere friend, an affectionate son, and 4 
real Christian. At Bucklersbury, the tev, J. 
Gill, D. C. L. and rector of Rousham, Cam. 
bridge. At Reading, aged 77, Mrs. E. Bram. 
ley; deservedly esteemed for the probity 
which characterized her through life, and 
her truly pious resignation under a malady of 
many years continuance. Mrs. George, 
Aged 65, E. Curteis, M.D. At Donheadhall, 
Mrs, Clark. At Hurstgrove, Mr. French, 
daughter of the late J. F. esq of the island 
of Barbadoes. P. Henshaw, esq. of Bussock. 
court. Mrs, Wise, of Maidenhead, 


WILTSHIRE, 

Married.}—At Salisbury, John Foster, 
aged 77, and one of the oldest members of 
the Weavers’ Company, to Elizabeth Sut- 
ton, aged 29. He buried his second wile 
about three wecks ago. 

Died.|—At Salisbury, Mrs. Cole. Aged 
82, Mrs. Shergold. Mr. W. Garlick. Mn 
Price. 

Mr. Flander, of Winterslow. The tev. 
T. Fowle, rector of Allington. Mr. |. 
Croome, of Dinton. Mrs. Lawrence, for- 
merly ot Devizes. ae 

At Pyt House, near Hindon, aged 72, ot 
a dropsy in the chest, T. Bennet, esq. # 
years acting magistrate for this county. At 
Pewsey, Mr. J. Winter ; his merits as a maa 
and a neighbour were generally acknows 
ledged. At Berwick St. John, Mr, Foot. 

At Cherton, aged 72, Mrs. C. Cotton; 
she went to bed apparently in good 
health, and was found dead in bed next 
morning. J. Shorter, ¢sq. of Wortoa, 
near Devises. = 


» sq. a 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Married.|~J. Coke, esq. of Twerton, (0 
Mies S. Croan sot Poole. Mr. J- Rawat 
of Trowbridge, to Miss Penny of “«_* 
Mr. C. Fielder, of Bristol, to Miss 5. Bar 
The rev. Mr. Massey, vicar of Warminster 


to Miss C. Aldridge. J.Edye, esq. of Bristol, 


fr. Ee 
to Miss Oke of Pinney, near Lime. Mr. 
Horton, of Bath, to Miss Hill, of rege 
Died.J—At Bath, C. Manningha® © m4 
Aged 83. Miss E. Tindall. Mrs aa “ 
Aged 93, the hon. Grace Trevor, who os 
sided in the city nearly forty years, un on 
same roof with the late lady Lucy _ x ' 
living in habits of the greatest — o 
her ladyship. Aged 83, Mr. J. ope > 
wards of forty years supervisor © © ig 
Bath. Mrs.Dalton. Mrs.Rookc,wit Cush 
R. Mrs. Skinner. Mr.J. Pinker. my" ur. 
ton, dentist, Mrs. Bowdler. Ag pis Nor 
W.Gye, Mr. J. Portus, Mrs. Davis 
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urs. Midlane. J. Milles, esq. of 
ighobury, Herts. Near Bath, Mr. Ball. — 
4t Bristol, the rev. Torial Joyce, an emi- 

preacher in the lave Mr. Whitficld’s 
nent Pee creatly respected in life, and 
connection; greatly Tespeers” ’ 
jamented in death as a faithful labourer in 
ne gospel vineyard. Mr. J. Johnstone. Mr. 
G Watts. Mrs Hancock. Mr. J. Coglan, ac- 
comptant. Miss Munroe. December 23d, in 
amaica, Master W, Fry, son ot Mr. }. F. 
wrting-masier. Mr. Hill, master of an ata- 
gemy. Mrs. Gough. Miss W hitewood. Aged 
85, the rev. T. Wright, near 50 years dis- 
senting minister in Bristol ; a truly devout 
man, iaithful in his pastoral functions, nor 
less respectable in private hie. He met 
death with the greatest Composure, and 
even cheerfulness. ; 

Mr. J. Prowling. Miss Raymor, many 
years assistant at a ladies’ boarding-school. 
* Mr. J. Miles, of Englishcomb. At Melks- 
ham, Miss F. Rutty. Miss Ricketts, of Chew 
Magna, At Lower Easton, Mr. Haynes. Mr. 
W.Cox, of _ Kingston Seymour. At Cayns- 
ham, Mr. W. Cantle. Aged 19, of adecline, 
Miss Glascodine, of Stokes Groft. At Wid- 
combe House, Mrs. F. Wollerstan. Mrs Ed- 
wards, of Cotham Lodge. Aged 72, Mrs. 
Lyons, of High Littleton. Near Backwell, 
aged $4, Mrs. Oliver. In Dominica, West 
Indies, J. Powell, esq. son of J. P. Powell, 
esq. collector of the customs at Bristol. At 
Churchill, Mrs. Richardson. 

Mr. Mac Shannon, of the Hot Wells: his 
dea was occasioned by. the dislocation of 
histhigh bone, which rendering amputa- 


Mrs. Harebotile, of Frome. Same place, 

Miss Adiam. Mrs. Harrington, of Newton. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

Marricd.]—(In London) J. W. Smith, esq. 
emy sonot Sir J. §. bart. of Sydling house, 
to Miss A. Marriott, of Housemonden, Kent. 

Dieg.J—At Leweili, Mrs. Wood. At 
Pentbridge, the Rev. Mr. Goodrick, rector. 
At Lvdeard St. Lawrence, aged 98, Mrs. 
Culcott; of exemplary life and unspotted 

aracter, In her the distressed ever found 
4 tnend, | 

Mr. N. Bingham, of Over Compton ; who, 
inthe course ofa long laborious life, went 
about doing all the good which lay in his 
power. By his liberality, he comtorted: the 
se and by his exemplary conduct, gave 

Sons tothe rich. In the practice of reli- 


£ i . . . 
ous dutics, he was pious and sincere ; and, 
by his integrity 


Ent of chas Ys asserted a just claim to the 
The children ers, that of an honest man 
puliches ot of the Sunday schools in the 
Siuinee _ Ove r and Nether Compton, 
Ws eae nsiructor he was, preceded his 

" rave, which were toilowed 
te concourse of people trom 
~eseAt parts, ambitious to pay this 
abe her — to the mempry: of a 

7 t Hin. Although placed in an 


sinbdle Station ‘eh 3 tes } } 
HON ot hfe, he was-illussrious by 


Ns to the ¢ 
va o 
/ sh umwinen 
all the a 
rhute 
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birth, being lineally descended from Robert 
de Bingham, bishop of Salisbury, in Henry 
IlId’s reign, and distantly related to the 
Binghams, of Meleome Bingham in this 
county.---In whatever was virtuous or 
praiseworthy he was surpassed by none, 

Sir J. Webb, bart. of Great Cantord. Mr, 
J. Moon, of Ashwick ; in consequence of a 
fall from the top of a waggon. Mr. T. Lane, 
of Glanville Wootton; he fell from a tree in 
the Earl of Digby’s park, and was killed on 
the spot. Mr. Clark, of Candle Marsh. 
Mrs. Rothery, of Haselbury Briant; and, a 
few days after, the Rev. Mr. R. her hus« 
band. Near Beaminster, M. J. Clare. 

Died.j---At Pool, Miss U. Jubber. At 
Carickstock, E. Phelps, esg. many years 
justice of the peace for Somersetshire. Miss 
Foot, of Sherborn. At Shaitesbury, the rey, 
Mr. Marchant, dissenting minister. The rev. 
G. Hutchins, justice of the peace for So- 
mersct and Dorset ; affable to his interiors, 
humane to the poor, and upright in his 
Conduct as a Magistrate. Near Shaftesbury, 
Mrs. Clark, of great heauty and peculiar 
swecincss of temper. 

DEVONSHIRE. 


Married.|---At Biddeford, Mr. T. Isaac ta 
Miss KF. Wills. Mr. F. Sillick, of Colaton 


' Rawleigh, to Miss M. Farr. Mr. J. felltard 


of the Dock-yard, Plymouth, to Miss E. 
Liston. In November last, in the East In- 
dies, T. Cookesley, esq. of this county, and 
captain in the Ist division ofartillery, in the 
service of the East-India company, to Miss 
Gell, only child of general G. 

Died.|---At Exeter, Mr. T. Osborne, a 
person of erudition and probity. Mr. H. 
Gard, an eminent watchmaker, ingenious 
and assiduous in his projession, and respect- 
ed by all in private life. Mr. Bryant, second 
son of Mr. B. builder ; while at work re- 
pairing a hotepress, ut suddenly gave way, 
and falling on him crushed him to deati. 

AtOakhampton, Mr. P. Hawkes, sur- 
geon. At Topsham, capt. R. Pennell, late 
commander of the Hawke East-Indiaman, 
of approved nautical abilities, strict intes 
grity, and a truly benevolent heart. At 
Coombe -house, neat Dartmouth, Master 

obn Full. At Yeovil, of a decline, Mrs. 
deepnotdts Mr. W. Cookworthy, of Ply- 
mouth, an eminent druggist and chymist. 


WALES. 
Married 1—G. Ross, esq. of Pennant, 
Montgomery, to Miss Buckley, ot Glana- 


fren. R. Garmons, esq. of Brynford-lall, 
Flint, to Miss Foulkes, of Mostyn. The 
rev W.S. Willes, vicar of Cirencester, to 
Miss Williams, of Panthowe)}, Caermarthen, 
Died.J—Mrs. Lloyd, wife of the rev. Mr. 
L. vicar of Linnbadarv, Cardigan. At the 
Hav, Brecon, aged 66, Mr. KR, Watkins, 
formerly an cminente mercer. At Swansea, 
}. Savace, esq. pote’ Ar Montgomery, 
iss Philips, af Shresysbury. 
aii AGRICULTURAL 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, FOR MAY, 1957, 


The almost uninterrupted continuance of cold and wet we ATHE 
weeks at the latter end of the last, and beginning of the present mop Rey th 
rated very unfavourably upon high, exposed; and clayey moist soils; on dn Om. 
warm situations, particularly on the South and West, the rain fel] very . ty aaj 
ly, and corn and grass are, in consequence, in a very promising, and highl Pporon, 
ing state. . Y Hour. 

All our reports from North-Britain aad the eastern and midland districts 
scribe the WHEATS, in general, as very thin, and the Bartey and inde 
much starved. However favourable the season may turn out, it is conceived 
on cold soils, they can scarcely amount to a tolerable crop. The Spring Com thar 
being so far advanced, may possibly recover. The FatLows, from the’ Me 
cause, are remarkably backward, and very few Porarogs or TURNiPS ne 
inthe ground. Inthe midland counties the Grass Lanps and Beans are " 
good condition. ’ 

The prices of CATTLE and SHEEP, are generally on the advance, and are [ik¢i 
to continue unusually high, from the great demand for both. Smitsrizzp Mar. 
KET, during the month, has had ashort supply, with increasing prices, Beef ay 
aged, on thezgth, about 4s. Mutton 5s. and Lamb ss. 8d. 

Grain, throughout the island, is either falling in price, or nearly Stationary, The 
aveiage, the last return, was, for Wheat, 49s. 5d. and for Barley 24s. 7d, 


aver. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. H. C., is informed, that we shall particularly esteem any new Communications concerning Ew 

nomical Botany. 

The Letter on the Construction of Roads is soo technical for our Purpose. 

The sensible Letter of Publius, concerning a History of the present Century, is rather addressed 1 

intended Authors, than to the Readers of a Magazine. 

The Letter of Dr. Belknap to Dr. Kippis, with the accompanying Documents, is rather wt of 

Date for us; and we are pretty certain the Subject has already been laid befare the Public. 

The Topic of the agricultural Use of Lime has, we think, already had a sufficient Share of w 
Notice. - 

C. S. is mistaken in his Conjectures respecting the Author of the Letter on Education, signed Dive 

genes, and his Reply is rat her too prolix for our Purpose. Indeed, though we shail readily insert ori 
ginal Remarks on the Subject, yet we must be excused from entering on a direct Controversy, whic 
we foresee would run out to an indefinite Length, and could not but fall in a beaten Track, 

The Thoughts an Public Worship by Bereeus, is rather suited for separate Publication, than }:' 
cur Miscellany. 

Our sensible and worthy Correspondent, the Poor Northumbrian, must permit us to select, amit 
kis long Communications, such alone as we think could interest our Readers. 
_ The cxpious analytical Account of Reinhard’s History of religisus Opinions, is an Artioe pe 

for a Review, but does not suit the Plan of our Work. con 

The Objection of Cambrobritannicus, concerning the usual Theory of the Eartn’s Orbit routs 

the Sun, we consider as already sufficiently answered. ; 

The metapthysical Paper of P. H. would, we ear, be passed over by most of our Readers. 

M. must be sensible that an Attack on the Character of a Person by Name, requires the Naw? 

of the Person making the Attack. mo oe 

If S. E. compares our Biographical Notices with those of our Comjietitors, we think he will - 

find them inferior in quantity of real fact and valuable Remark. Commonplace Panegyris 3” 
trivial Detail are what we rather study to omit than to dilate upon. 

N. O's Communications is left as desired. : 

The Lady of the Bull Family is, Lerhaps, not aware of the Difficulty of succeeding in 

of Writing attempied. 


" J ‘ P “ee 25 before 
Euscbius has justly observed, that we have (through inadvertence} inserted some gee ” 
{ / qn ‘ 


the Kins 


made publicy in other Forms ; but the great Number of original Performances wit be uct 
are favoured, makes us desirous of avoiding such Re-publications, where we know them to ot “es 
“And we are sorry, on this Occasion, to be obliged tceomplain of some Correspondents, = 
aesignedly misted us in this Matter. : 4 gall 
Af great Number of Pieces, both Prose and Verse, are at present under Consideration, & ab 
receive some ftarticular Notice hereafter; and we beg Leave to assure all our friendly ip a 
cutsy that their Fuvours, even though we may finally think Lrofier not to make wit of them, 
Liled te our Gratitude for their hind Intentions. + 


